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XLII 


THE DATE OF THE FLOURISHING OF THE 
“WAKEFIELD MASTER” 


HE date of the writing of the Secunda Pastorum and, ipso facto, 

of the flourishing of the “‘Wakefield Master,” has been variously 
given from “the fourteenth century or even earlier’ to “the reign of 
Henry VI or Edward IV’” the more usual dates centering about Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion, 1381,* or the first decade of the fifteenth century.‘ 
The basis of these widely differing datings has been found in the im- 
plications of various social allusions in the plays, and one of these al- 


lusions, that to horned head-dress, has been used very diversely. This 
fact, coupled with the fact that Professor Oscar Cargill has claimed that 
“there seem to be no allusions in the (Wakefield) cycle which may pos- 
itively refer to any events after 1355,’* led me to undertake the present 
study. As a result I am here proposing a date definitely later than the 
ones commonly chosen and advocated.® Let us turn first to the evidence 
offered by the costume passages in the plays. 


1 Katharine Lee Bates, The English Religious Drama, p. 49. 

* Alexander Douce, in his statement prepared for the sale of the manuscript in 1814. 
See Surtees Society, ut (1836), vii-viii. 

3 Thomas Raine, the first editor, would date 1388. (Surtees Soc., m1, viii, note); Charles 
Mills Gayley would date from “the decade on either side of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion,” 1381, 
to the “period of Praemunire, 1392,” (really 1393), (Plays of Our Forefathers, pp. 134-135); 
Ernest Hemingway also prefers this dating, (English Nativity Plays, p. xlii). 

*So Alfred Pollard (EETS, ES, txx1, xxvi-xxvii); Charles Davidson, speaking of 
the poet says, “I judge him a late contributor to a cycle long established,” (Studies in the 
English Mystery Plays, p. 155); Alexander Hohlfeld puts the plays at “the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century,” (Altenglischen Kollectivmysterien, p. 
310); Frances Foster says the language “fits neatly . . . in the first decade of the fifteenth 
century,” (PMLA, xm, 135). 

’ PMLA, x11, 812, n. 2. Mrs. McIntosh follows Cargil loosely, placing the plays vaguely 
from “1349-1400,” (Hesperia, x1, 160). 

* The manuscript itself is variously dated as c. 1450, by Louis Wann (PMLA, xm, 
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Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh, in her study of our poet, the fullest 
study yet made, finds evidence of his workmanship in thirteen plays 
in the Towneley manuscript and of these five are in his favorite stanza 
throughout and thus, presumably, all his.’ In these five there are two 
allusions which must claim our attention.’ In Play m1, the Noah Cum 
Filiis, occur the following words placed in the mouth of Noah Uxor: 
“Take the ther a langett/To tye vp thi hose!”’ (224-225) The word 
“langett” means originally, according to N.E.D., ‘‘the tongue of a bal- 
ance” and is first noted by that authority in this or any sense in 1413.° 
In the derived sense of a “thong with which to tie the hose” the word is 
not noted before its occurrence in our text. This evidence of date is 
slight, but it is enforced by the fact that another word seems to have 
been used for this adjunct of dress in the fourteenth century. In the 
Eulogium, quoted by Camden in the second edition of his Remaines, 
(London, 1614), and dated by Planché in the reign of Richard II,'° we 
read: “their hose are of two colors or pide with more, which with latchets 
which they called Harlots they tied to their Paltocks without breeches.’ 
The implication is to place the allusion in the fifteenth century. 

The other allusion is in play xv1, the Magnus Herodes, where one of 
the mothers, on the occasion of the Massacre of the Innocents, strikes 
one of Herod’s knights with the words: “‘haue at thy tabard,/harlot and 
holard.” (357-358). It is to be presumed that our poet here refers to the 
heraldic tabard as the knights involved are Herod’s personal knights 
sent out under the admonition to go “in armoure full bright” (1. 280). 
If this assumption be correct, the reference places the writing well into 
the fifteenth century. At least, our first knowledge of an armorial tabard 
dates from the brass of John Wantele of Amberley, Sussex, 1424.” I am 





141); vaugely about the middle of the fifteenth century by Pollard, (EETS, ES, txx1, 
xxvii and xi, note); c. 1450 by NED.; and “towards the end of the same (fifteenth) century” 
by Gayley, (Rep. Eng. Comedies, 1, xxiii). 

1 “The Wakefield Group in the Townley Cycle,” Hesperia, x1, 243-244. Cf. also Gayley, 
Rep. Eng. Com., 1, xxvii. 

8 “Stafford blew” as the name of a cloth (Play m, 200), and “‘colknyfs,”’ apparently 
“cabbage knives,”’ (Play xm, 1. 57), are given by the NED. as occuring only in our plays. 

* “Pledours in worldly courtes hauen Tonges lyke to the langet of the balance.” (Pilg. 
Sowle, 1, xiv (1859), 11). 

10 James R. Planché, Dictionary (London 1879), p. 217. Dorothy Hughes, Ilustrations 
of Chaucer’s England, p. 164, dates the Eulogium as “‘c. 1362.” 

William Camden, Remaines, 2d edition, pp. 232-233. The section on “Apparel” 
appears first in this edition. 

12 On this all authorities are agreed. Cf. Herbert Norris, Costume and Fashion (London 
1927), p. 323; C. J. ffoulkes, Curator of the Tower Armouries, Medieval England, p. 186; 
Mr. Russell, in the letter quoted, and others. Mr. Will Stephenson, in his exhaustive listings 
of the brasses of the West and East Ridings, gives no example with a tabard, though he 
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warned against making too easily this assumption, however, by Mr. 
Archibald G. B. Russell, Lancaster Herald, who, in a kind reply to a 
letter of enquiry, says: “It seems possible that a knight might have worn 
some garment of the nature of a plain tabard at a date appreciably 
earlier than that at which armorial tabards came into vogue.” In 
reply I can but say that the evidence seems to me against such pos- 
sibility. Chaucer, writing at roughly the time when most scholars would 
have our poet flourish, that is, about 1387, does not place the tabard 
upon his Knight but upon his Plowman.“ Upon his Knight he places a 
“gipoun” a garment much like a tabard and one worn, like it, over the 
body armour.’* Chaucer tells us of this “gipoun”’ only that it was “Al 
bismotered”’ but some thirty years later, c.1420—1422," the poet John 
Lydgate, in his Siege of Thebes, wrote: 

And Tydeus, abouen his Haberioun 

A Gypon hadde, hidous, sharpe and hoor, 

Wroght of the bristeis of a wylde boor. (pt. ii, 1544-46) 


Here we have, clearly, a “plain” not an “armorial” garment, yet the 
word which comes to the poet is “‘jupon’’ not “tabard.” Add to this the 
fact that no evidence of a plain tabard as a knight’s garment has come 
down to us in effigy, portraiture or descriptive word, and I think we 
have ample justification for questioning such a garment. The choice of 
word made by Lydgate in 1420-22, however, makes it seem unnecessary 
really to settle the matter as his choice makes it seem unlikely that our 
poet, unless he were writing near this time or later would have chosen 
the word tabard."* 





gives one case, that of Sir John Manleverere of Allerton Manleverer, West Riding, c. 1400, 
with a jupon (Yorkshire Archeological Journal, xv, 1 ff.; x11, 195 ff.; xv, 3). Herbert Druitt, 
Costume on Brasses (London 1906), p. 166, says the tabard as a knightly garment won its 
way slowly, only two cases during the Complete Plate Period, ending early Henry VI, 
being known to him. He says further that Haines cites the brass of Sir Ralph Shelton, 
1424, Great Snoring, Norfolk, as wearing a tabard, but at present only the head survives 
(ibid., p. 167). 13 Letter dated from the College of Arms, London, 30 March, 1933. 

4 Prologue, 541. 6 Tbid., 75. 

6 A stone effigy of Henry IV on Battlefield Church, Shrewsbury, c. 1408, shows that 
monarch wearing a jupon, as does the brass of Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
1406, St. Mary’s, Warwick, and that of Sir William Bagot, 1407, Baginton, Warwickshire 
(Druitt, op. cit., pp. 157, n. 1, 162). The jupon, worn originally with mail, was more shaped 
to the body than the tabard, but the two were very alike, as any one will see who compares 
the jupon of the Black Prince in Westminster Abbey with the tabard worn by Henry VI. 
They are reproduced by Planché, Dictionary, 317 and 499. As late as 1415 the stone 
effigy of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Wingfield, Suffolk, shows the jupon (Druitt, 
p. 168, n. 2). 17 Date accepted from the Enc. Brit., 14th ed. 

#8 Mr. Louis B. Wright, of the Huntington Library, suggests that the expression “haue 
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Of the plays in which our poet had only a part hand but one need 
detain us, the Judicium (Play xxx).!* In this play he introduces a new 
character, Tutivillus, who describes himself as chief tax gatherer and 
court recorder for the Devil, and it is through him that our poet finds 
opportunity for much satire upon contemporary manners. It is in this 
strain that the poet gives to Tutivillus the following portrait of a con- 
temporary countryside “vamp”: 


so Ioly Thai fele; 
Tika las in a lande When she is thus paynt, 
like a lady nerehande, she makys it so quaynte, 
So fresh and so plesande, She lookys like a saynt, 


makys men to foly. And wars then the deyle. 






If she be neuer so fowll a dowde,/ she is hornyd like a kowe,/ 
with hir kelles** and hir pynnes, a new fon syn,™ 
The shrew hir self can shrowde,/ The culer™ hyngys so side now,/ 
both hir chekys and hir chynnes; furrid with a cat skyn, 
she can make it full prowde,/ All thise ar for you,/ 
with iapes and with gynnes, thai ar commen of youre kyn. 
hir hede as hy as a clowde,/ (255-271) 
bot no shame of hir synnes 


Lively as this picture is, there is little in it to cause comment before the 
last three lines. There we find plenty to detain us. For our country lass, 
in emulation of ladies of fashion, has assumed a form of “piked”’ head- 
dress of such a sort as to lead our poet to say of her that she is “hornyd 





at thy tabard” may be a conventional one and thus have nothing to do with the actual 
garments worn by the knight. The whole habit of our poet is so visually concrete, how- 
ever, that this possibility, though it must be granted, does not seem to me likely. Note 
that the Prima Mulier strikes at a knight’s “hood” and his “nose,” (Il. 337, 339) and that 
the Tertia Mulier strikes at another’s “groyn” (snout, nose. 1. 382). 

19 Professor Cargill, in his latest pronouncement, would ascribe all the plays, apparently, 
to the Wakefield Master. His words are: ‘“We inevitably return to Davidson’s conclusion 
that the Towneley cycle is the work of one man” (Drama and Liturgy, pp. 118-119). I 
think no one except Mr. Cargill believes thus; certainly Davidson did not. I quote from 
his comments upon the Conspiracio, Play xx: “This play . . . is a pieced play, containing 
within the compass of a single play work of the earliest and of the latest period, as well as 
something of that author whose plays mark the beginnings of English comedy” (C. H. 
Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Plays, p. 153). 

% Cauls, reticulated bags for confining the hair. 

21 The words “‘a new” are now first recovered. I wish here to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to Captain R. B. Haselden, Curator of Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, 
for reading this and the next line for me and for his unfailing helpfulness whenever I have 
approached him with a problem. The first line was legible only with the violet ray. 

% Previously transcribed “‘cuker” though clearly “culer.” 
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like a kowe.”’ And as these are the words over which so much difference 
of opinion has arisen, they must receive careful consideration. Frederic 
J. Furnivall, in a note correcting a placing of the advent of the horned 
head-dress by Alfred Pollard in the reign of Richard II, said: “Horns 
were in fashion in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries,’* and Oscar Car- 
gill, obviously basing his remark upon this assertion, said: “Raine dates 
the composition of the plays in 1388 because there is a passage in the 
Judicium describing a female as ‘hornyd as a kowe’. But the piked head- 
dress referred to was in fashion in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries.’™ 
The difficulty with these assertions is, as Planché had already pointed 
out, that they obscure the important distinction between horns as 
“bosses” and horns as “piked.’ By twisting the braided hair about the 
ears or in coils upon the head and by the use of cauls women from the 
end of the thirteenth century had been able so to place their wimples 
upon their heads as to make them protrude in knobs or bosses, and these 
protrusions were loosely called “horns.”’ Obviously such obtrusions, how- 
ever, would not make an observer think of a cow.** And even if they 
should, the restoration of the rest of the line by Captain Haselden, 
Curator of Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, makes such an in- 
terpretation impossible. For no poet, with the vivid sense of fact shown 
everywhere by our poet, would say of a head-dress at least seventy-five 
years old when he wrote, that it was a mew found sin. Certainly the im- 
plication of Furnivall and assertion of Cargill must be given up. 

The all-important question becomes, then, when did the horned head- 
dress become “‘piked”’ so as to suggest the horns of a cow? The answer 
to this question which was accepted by Mr. Pollard, Mr. Gayley, and 
others was derived from the statements of two distinguished scholars 
who wrote early in the seventeenth century. John Stowe, writing in 1604, 
said that in the days of Richard II ‘‘noble women used high attire piked 
like horns’”’?and William Camden, in the second edition of his Remaines, 
1614, said that “Queen Anne, wife of King Richard the Second... 
brought in high head attire piked like horns.’** Accepting these state- 
ments, Mr. Pollard, when told by Sir E. M. Thompson of examples of 
the horned head-dress in two manuscripts in the British Museum which 

% EETS, ES, txxt, xxvi, n. 1. ™ PMLA, x11, 812, n. 2. 

% Dictionary, pp. 270-271. 

26 T have yet to find a medieval representation of a cow with other than long horns and in 
the West Riding, where the Craven breed was probably dominant, such long horns would 
almost necessarily have been in the poet’s mind. 

37 John Stowe, A Summarye of the Chronicles of Englande (London, 1604), p. 132. The 
passage appears first in this edition. 

%8 William Camden, Remaines, (London, 1614), p. 234. Note that this is the second edi- 
tion of Camden. 
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dated ‘‘as late as 1420” accepted that date as a final one before which 
our poet must have written.2* What the authority used by Stowe 
was we do not know and whether Camden had any authority other 
than that of Stowe himself we do not know. But already, almost twenty 
years before Pollard wrote, Planché, in a paper presented before the 
British Archeological Association, had challenged the statements of 
these early scholars, saying that “nothing like the horned head-dress 
of the fifteenth century has been discovered in the paintings or sculptures 
of any preceding period in England or upon the continent,” and in his 
dictionary he wrote that “‘The reign of Henry V (1413-22) is remarkable 
for the first appearance of what may be truly called a horned head- 
dress.’”*® With this judgment all modern students of costume are in 
substantial agreement so far as I have been able to observe," they all 
looking upon the year 1420, as approximately the year when the truly 
horned head-dress began, rather than the year of its swan song. 
Faced with such conflicting testimony I appealed to the judgment of 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick, who, as Keeper in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
spent the years 1897-1924 in an intensive study of textiles and costume, 
feeling that he was perhaps best fitted to pass judgment between the 
old and the modern scholars. In his kind reply he said that, in his judg- 
ment, “the phrase ‘hornyd like a kowe’ can only have been invented in 
the time of Henry V or very soon after.’ If the head-dress was worn in 

%° FETS, ES, xxi, xxvi. 

3 See British Archeological Society Transactions, v and Dictionary, p. 271. Piked head- 
dress resembling horns must not be confused with pins so placed as to call for the oft quoted 
remark of the Knight de la Tour-Landry who, writing in France in 1472, said of a head- 
dress that “‘quill est hault leué sur longues espingles dargent plus dun dour sur la teste 
comme vn gibet.” (MS. Royal 19, C. vm, 40r.) For the transcription of this passage and for 
other favors I wish to thank cordially Professor L. M. Brandin of Paris and London. 
Likewise we must not be mislead by the fifteenth-century English transcription of de la 
Tour-Landry when it reads: ‘and hadde highe hornes” for the original “et estoient grans 
cornes.” (EETS, OS, xxx, 62.) The Englishman is converting the description into terms 
of his own time, for, as Professor Brandin wrote me, “‘grans” means “large, without doubt, 
as you can see by the context.” That context reads: “il dist que les femmes qui estoient 
ainsi cornues et branchues resemblent les limas cornus et les licornes.”’ (Fol. 38r.) 

+! The actual history of the horned head-dress has been obscured by the loose use of the 
term by scholars. Norris says it appeared in the reign of Henry IV but also that it did not 
appear for sixty years after the arrival of Queen Anne. Clearly he uses the term in different 
senses in the two passages (op. cit., 1, 439 and 253). Herbert Druitt, describing the brass 
of Lady Halle, c. 1420, speaks of her cauls as “curving upwards and outwards and ter- 
minating above the head in a pair of horns” (Costume on Brasses, (London, 1906), p. 258), 
whereas Mrs. Ashdown says of the same brass: “We may trace the horned head-dress from 
this inception.” (0. cit., p. 150). We could illustrate at length. 

% I owe thanks to Mr. Leslie Bliss, Librarian at the Huntington Library, for putting 
me in touch with Mr. Kendrick. The latter’s letter is dated from the Burlington Arts 
Club, 26 March, 1933. 
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the reign of Richard II, then, all evidence of such use must be considered 
as lost. Not only that, but the acceptance of the statements of Stowe 
and Camden compels us to assume that all records of such head-dress 
are lost for the first fifteen years of the new century. This can hardly be 
possible. I think, therefore, that we.may assume with very little hesita- 
tion that Stowe made a mistake in which Camden followed him,* and 
that this famous form of head-dress did not appear until well into the 
reign of Henry V—that is, somewhere between the years 1415 and 1420. 
The next line seems to carry confirmation of this proposed date. This 
line has always in the past been made to read: “The cuker hangys so 
side now, furrid with a cat skin.’ Naturally the word “cuker” gave 
trouble as there offered for it no etymological explanation and the word 
was not otherwise known. Fairholt said of it merely, “Part of a woman’s 
head-dress.”** Planché, after referring to Fairholt, says; ‘I am inclined 
to think it was a kind of cloak.’’*’ Pollard, who saw in the word a mis- 
writing of the word “coker,” defines it as “a kind of half boot or gaiter,’’™* 
and Halliwell, guessing, apparently, from the implication of the context 
regardless of etymology, defines it shrewdly as “part of a woman’s 
horned head-dress, generally fringed with fur.’* All these and other 
guesses may now be forgotten in the light of the true reading now 
first given, “the culer hangys so side now,” and this true reading shifts 
the attention at once from the ghost word “‘cuker” to the word “side.” 
For this word means “extended in any direction” and is thus ambiguous. 
Our lass’s collar may have been very broad or very long and the differ- 
ence chances to be material as we shall soon see. It could hardly have 
been very tall as such a collar could hardly be said to hang. It is intel- 
ligible, however, to speak of a broad collar as hanging and, as the tall 
collar of the time of Richard II gave way to a broad collar in the reign 
apparently, of Henry V*° the temptation is strong to accept the word 


® Apparently accepted by Agnes Strickland, in her Lives of the Queens of England, 
(London, 1911), p. 422. At least she interprets the embarrassment of the Queen’s ladies in 
waiting when pitched from their charette in 1393 as due to the destruction of their horned 
hats. I feel confident that Maidstone’s line “Femina feminea sua dum sic femina nudat,”’ 
De Concordia, Camden Soc., (1838), p. 40, refers to the ladies’ legs. 

* Horned head-dress of any sort must have been rather unusual in the West Riding as 
only one of the brasses in the Riding, that of Agnes wife of John Langton, St. Peters, Leeds, 
shows such attire and her hat is called ‘“‘small” by Mr. Stephenson as he describes it (Yorks. 
Arch. Journal, xv, 23.) 

55 So Surtees Society and EETS. Upon these all other transcriptions have been based. 

% Frederic William Fairholt, Costume in England, 3d ed. (Revised by H. A. Dillon) 
(London, 1885), 11, (Glossary), 141. 87 Dictionary, p. 157. 

88 FETS, ES, txx1, 399 (Glossary). 

® James O. Halliwell, Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, sub “cuker.” 

Norris, op. cit., p. 370, dates the collar “before the end of the reign of Henry IV”; 
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“side” as meaning broad and thus to refer the words of our poet to con- 
ditions existing from about 1415 to 1420. 

Obvious and easy as such conclusion is, however, the identification is 
by no means certain, for, numerous as examples of such collar accom- 
panied by horned head-dress are—and manuscripts swarm with them— 
I have been unable to find any worn with the wimple or by other than 
women of social position. Our lass is a country woman and wears a 
wimple so adjusted with pins“ as to make her, we are told, look “like 
a saynt.” It is interesting to discover, then, that a long collar, one 
hanging down the back, seems to have been worn by the lower classes 
in the reign of Henry VI. Such a collar seemed to be worn by a figure 
reproduced by Mrs. Ashdown from Royal MS. 15 E, iv® but the re- 
production was uncertain. Captain Haselden therefore wrote to the 
British Museum about the matter and Mr. Eric G. Millar, Deputy 
Keeper of Manuscripts there, replied saying that the collar actually ex- 
tended “‘down the back about midway from the neck to the waist,” and 
that “‘in a similar figure of a lady on fol. 20b the collar undoubtedly 
reaches down to the waist.” As this manuscript dates from 1470-1480 
it offers no evidence of the collar at an earlier time. Fortunately there 
is literary evidence of such a collar, however, in the reign of Henry VI. 
It is found in the well-known Middle English version of the Book de la 
Tour-Landry, written in a “good formal hand of the reign of Henry VI,” 
according to Thomas Wright, its editor for the Early English Text So- 
ciety,“ and dated by William Henry Schofield as “1422-61.” The pas- 
sage to which I refer runs as follows: “‘Seruying women of lowe astate 
... thei furre her colers that hangin doune into the middil of the 
backe.’’ As the Old French original, written in 1372, reads “‘cest a dire 





Frederic Hottenroth, La Costume (Paris, n.d.), 1, 74, and also Trachten der Volker Alter 
und neuer Zeit (Stuttgart, 1883), m, 137, suggests the date 1420. The collar is found upon 
two Yorkshire brasses, one upon that of Agnes, wife of Sir Thomas St Quintin, c. 1420, in 
Harpham Church and the other upon that of Beatrice, wife of Sir John Routh, c. 1410, 
at Routh. As Agnes Routh shows a high waist line the date 1410 is probably early. (See 
Yorks. Arch. Journal, x11, 211 and 223.) 

“| Pins played an exceedingly important part in the dress of ladies in the middle ages. 
Illustrative is the record of a purchase made of Johan de Breconnier, epinglier de Paris, 
by the Durchess of Orléans at the turn of the century, c. 1400. Her order was for several 
thousand long and short pins, and five hundred “de la facon d’Angleterre.” (E. D. Longman 
and S. Loch, Pins and Pincushions (1911), p. 16.) 

® Ashdown, op. cit., opposite p. 190. 

® Letter dated from the Museum 15 April, 1933. I wish here to thank Mr. Millar for 
his courtesy. “ FETS, OS, xxx, xiv (MS. Harley 1746). 

* William H. Schofield, History of English Literature from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer, p. 464. # FETS, OS, xxxm, 31. 
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quelles fourrent leurs dos & leurs talons autant penne comme drap,’’*” 
it is evident that the translator, following the custom so prevalent in the 
Middle Ages,** substituted details of dress of his own day, thus authenti- 
cating for us the long collar at a time when it might be new—note the 
poet said “so side now”—at the same time as some form of the horned 
hat. It should be observed, too, that the collar is worn by the same class 
as that to which our lass belongs, and further that, like hers, it was 
lined with fur.* 

I have not myself been able to find any instance of a horned hat worn 
with the wimple, but Mr. Norris writes that such a combination was 
part of the head-dress of matrons of the middle class “‘during the greater 
part of the reign of Henry VI.’ The form of hat to which he refers was 
one where the veil was draped over small cauls extending above the 
head to points, the veil itself being flat upon the top of the head and 
concealing by its white folds the high color common to the cauls. This 
hat Norris says arose in the reign of Henry V and it could certainly 
give rise to the expression “hornyd like a kowe.”’ Of course our lass was 
not a matron, but the middle and lower classes still wore the wimple in 
the reign of Henry VI and our lass might well adopt the costume of a 
matron in an attempt to disguise her wiles, as the poet indicates, in 
decorousness. The famous reference to horned head-dress, then, seems 
to refer, in its context, to a period not earlier than the late years of the 
reign of Henry V; it may describe a combination of hat and collar to be 
found first in the reign of his successor, Henry VI. 

Of raore real value to us than tabard or collar or head-dress, however, 
is the gown which our poet puts upon contemporary man. In line 552 he 
makes that emissary of Satan, Tutivillus, addressing the assembled sin- 
ners, cry derisively: “Gay gyrdlys, iaggid hode, prankyd gownes, 
whedir?” And again, in lines 287-288, he makes him say, this time ad- 
dressing the audience directly: 

Yit a poynte of the new gett to tell will I not blyn, 
Of prankyd gownes & shulders vp set, mos and flokkys™ sewyd wyth in. 

Royal MS. 19 C VII, fol. 18v. For transcription I am indebted to Professor Brandin. 

48 See Harvey Eagleson, PMLA, xtvn, 339 ff. 

The use of expensive fur by the lower classes was legislated against, III Edward IV, 
(1463), (See Planché, History, p. 132). Note our lass uses “cat skin!” For long collars on 
peasants see Dorothy Hartley, Medieval Costume and Life, p. 112, plate F, (B.M.MS. 
Addl. 20698; c.1475) and Joseph Strutt, Complete View of the Dress and Habits of the People 
of England (1796-99), plate cxvm. 

® Norris, op. cit., 1, 439-440. The hat is illustrated in plate 614A. 

‘! A material consisting of coarse tufts and refuse of wool and cotton NED. Padding of 
clothing was legislated against in III Edward IV. (Planché, History, p. 132). See Edward 
Parsons, History of Leeds (London, 1834), m, 188; Geo. Clinch, The Antiquary’s Book, 
English Costume, pp. 61-62; Victoria County History of Yorkshire, a, 411. 
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It will be noticed that in both quotations he calls the gown “‘prankyd,”’ 
that is, “‘pleated.”” When the practice of pleating gowns first began in 
England I find it hard to determine; it may be that its inception is re- 
flected by Occleve in his de Regimine Principum (1412) when he makes 
one of the characters say: 


(I) not so wide gowne haue as is thyne, 
So small y-pynched, (pleated), so fresh and gay. 
(Roxburghe Club edition, p. 14). 


Here we seem to have the early gown undergoing pleating without losing 
its early flowing characteristics. However that may be, it is not without 
significance that both Occleve here and Chaucer in his description of the 
wimple worn by his Prioress, use the word “(y)-pynched” for “pleat- 
ed,”’ whereas our poet uses the word “‘prankyd,” a word not known to 
the NED until its appearance in the Promptorium Parvulorum (1440) 
where we find: ‘‘Prankyd, as clopys: plicatus-a-um.”’ The name, if not 
the thing, then, seems to belong definitely to the fifteenth century. 
Even more clear as late is the description of the shoulders of the gown 
as “vp set, mos and flokkys sewyd wythin.” Though a political satire 
called On The Times, written, apparently about 1388, says of the then 
gown, “Brodder than ever God made humeris sunt arte tumentes” the 
satire goes on to add, “‘Wyde colers and hye, ei gladio sunt colla par- 
ata.’ These last words can but describe the high-necked gown worn 
almost universally during the decade on either side of 1400, a gown, 
however, to which our poet could not possibly have referred as having 
“shulders vp sett,” for its shoulders were exactly the opposite of that. 
They were very sloping, as sloping as possible. Upon such shoulders 
Tutivillus could not have gone on to assure us: “Bot on sich pilus® I 
me set and clap thaym cheke and chyn, no nay” (290-291). He sat, 
rather, upon the shoulder of the gown as transformed by a later fad for 
padding as a result of which the shoulders became flat and the sleeves 
were raised where they were attached to the body of the garment. And, 
unless the authorities are in error, this fad arose so much later than the 
years we have been suggesting that it was truly, as the poet says, of the 
“new gett.” For all the authorities I have been able to consult derive 
the fad from Burgundy “toward the middle of the fifteenth century.’ 


% FETS, ES, cit, 344. The date 1440 appears in the compiler’s preface. Camden was 
in error, of course, when he translated Chaucer’s “palynge” in the Parson’s Tale, as 
“pleated” (Remaines, 1614 ed., p. 233). 

® Cf. John Edwin Wells, A Manual of the Writings etc., p. 238. 

“ Camden Society, x1v, 275. (Political Poems, edited by Thomas Wright.) 

‘+ Hair. Hair was used for padding garments. 

So Hottenroth, op. cit., German edition, 1, 137; French edition m1, 73: Norris, op. oét., 11, 
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The pleated gown with shoulders “vp set, moss and flokkys sewyd 
within,” then, more than confirms the presumptive dating of the other 
references we have studied. Indeed, it seems to make a date earlier than 
1430 seem very unlikely. 

One more allusion and we are done. In this same play, in a passage 
dealing with the Seven Deadly Sins, our poet thus describes male Pride. 


Thise laddys thai leven/ his hede is like a stowke,/ 
as lordys rial, hurlyd as hoggys,* 

At ee to be even/ A well blawen bowke,*/ 
picturde in pall thise fryggys as froggys,“ 
As kyngys; This Ielian Iowke, dryfys/ 

May he dug hym a doket,”” he no doggys 

A kodpese* like a pokett, To felter; 

hym thynke it no hoket Bot with youre yolow lokkys, 

his tayll5® when he Wryngys ffor all youre many mokkys, 

his luddokkys® thai lowke/ ye shall clym on hell crokkys® 
like walk-mylne cloggys," With a halpeny heltere. (307-322) 


This is the most diverting picture given us by our poet. It is capital 
caricature. And it is for our purposes so valuable that the dating of the 
plays might almost be left to it alone. Scantiness of attire characterized 
Chaucer’s day as well as other periods in medieval times, yet our Pride 


presents a very different appearance from his counterpart in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century. In the first place, his hair is short— 
it stands up like a shock of wheat and is bristled as a hog’s—whereas the 
dandy in Chaucer’s time wore his hair long, his “lokkes crulle®’ as they 
were leyd in presse.’’®* The fad for short hair began, we are told, late in 





358. See Ashdown, op. cit., fig. 199: Viollet le Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné du Mobilier 
Francais (Paris, 1873), m1, fig. 29. See Dorothy Hartley, op. cit., p. 134, for peasants with 
pleated gowns and broad shoulders, tempus Edward IV, in whose reign the fad seems to 
have reached its height (MS. Harley, 4379). 57 Meaning uncertain. 

8 The first instance in NED. 

* “Tayle, or trayne of a cloth: scrima-tis” (Prompt. Parv., p. 488.) “hoket’’ means 
“obstacle.” * Buttocks. ® Fulling mill lumps. 

* Like a shock of wheat, bristled as hogs. On “stowke” see Edward Peacock, Myrc’s 
Duties of a Parish Priest, EETS, OS, xxx1, 79. ® Well blown belly. 

% Pollard glosses “animals? beings?” as frogs. (EETS, ES, txxt, glossary.) It is interest- 
ing to compare with the picture of Pride and the details regarding the padded shoulders 
the following passage from a satire on priests written “not later than 1467”: 

Make shorter your taylis and broder your crownys, 
Leve your stuffede dowblettes and your pleytid gowns. 
(Percy Society, xxvm, 57) 

*s This word fits the picture beautifully as it is defined in the Prompt. Parv., 1440, “loke 
of hey or oder lyke.” (of. cit., p. 268). * Hooks. 

* Curly. * Prologue, |. 81. Chaucer is describing the Squire. 
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the reign of Henry IV, and persisted until the days of Edward IV;”° 
indeed, brasses in Yorkshire show the cropped tonsure as late as 1494.”! 
Where in this long history of the close-cut hair our Pride belongs must 
be determined by reference to other details of the picture, though Mr. 
Kendrick, in the letter to which I have previously referred, says: ‘The 
hair ‘bristled as a hog’s’ would be most appropriate when the hair was 
shortest, . .. That was about 1430-40.” 

In the second place, the codpiece is a distinguishing mark in Pride’s 
attire. When this strange piece of costume came to England I have been 
unable to determine. Most authorities date its inception anywhere after 
about the middle of the fifteenth century.” Mr. Francis M. Kelly, how- 
ever, cites an example from a Vatican copy of the Romance of the Rose, 
which he dates 1371," and Mr. T. G. Mann, late of the Wallace Col- 
lection, refers to one in Foxton’s Cosmography, 1408. The name “‘cod- 
piece,” however, does not appear, according to our present knowledge, 
before its appearance in our play” and the advent into England of the 
thing itself must have been later than Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale, or he 
would not have given to that worthy the following words: “‘Allas! 
somme of hem shewen the boce of hir shape and the horrible swollen 
membres, that semeth lik the maladie of hirnia, in the wrappyng of hir 
hoses.’"* The codpiece displaced this mode entirely. 

There remains the distended belly which makes the man remind our 
poet of a frog. Here at last is a detail about which I can find no dis- 
agreement. The information is put succinctly by Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell in their History of Every Day Things in England: “Men at this 


* Cf. Planché, Dictionary, p. 242; Ashdown, op. cit., p. 140; and Norris, op. cit., 1, 432. 
A very early dated case of the short hair is in the cut of Occleve presenting his poems to 
Prince Hal, 1412 (reproduced in colors by Henry Shaw, Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages, 11 (unpaginated), and in Chamber's Encyclopedia of English Literature, 1, 78.) 

7 “No self respecting man, except those of the lower and peasant class, wore long hair 
until the reign of Edward IV.” See Norris, op. cit., 11, 433. 

1 The brass of Brian Rouclyff in Conisborough Church, West Riding. (Yorks. Arch. 
Journal, xv, facing p. 10). Cf. “Figure of a knight,” c.1480, in Howden Church (ibid., x1, 
170) and man in armour, Helmsley Church, West Riding, c.1460-1465 (ibid., xv, 282). 

% So NED, giving thus the consensus of opinion. 

% In Dorothy Hartley, op. cit., p. 36 and n. 1. 

™ Data given by Mr. Eric G. Millar in the letter already referred to, 15 April, 1933. Mr. 
Mann also refers to Victor Gay, says Mr. Millar, who, in his Glossaire Archeologique du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, illustrated the cod-piece from Bon Berger, 1379. The name 
used, is “‘brayette.’’ The Foxton reference is to MS. R. 15. 21, Trinity Coll., Cam. 

7% It is worth noting that, though the Prompt. Parv. gives “‘codde, of a mannys priuyte,”’ 
(p. 89), it does not give “codde piece.” This is as late as 1440. 

%® Parson’s Tale, ll. 421 ff. Chaucer, like our poet, is discussing the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Italics mine. 
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time (middle of the fifteenth century), exaggerated their figures as much 
as their clothes and many not only tightened their waists but they wore 
their tunics stiffened out in globular shape over the chest.’’”? The fad 
followed in the wake of padding and, in conjunction with a marked re- 
turn of the very abbreviated dress—a return which Norris dates in the 
very middle of the century’*—seems to have been introduced latest of 
all the fashions we have studied. Truly our male Pride, with his short 
hair, his codpiece, and his padded-out torso, was dressed cap 4 pie in 
the very latest of fashions at the time our poet wrote. And that time 
seems actually to have been as late as 1440. 

Thus we reach the end of our review of the allusions to costume in 
the work of the Wakefield Master. I must grant at once that I have 
neglected many allusions which would be proper were our poet writing 
in the reign of Richard II or Henry IV. Had there been time to give 
and study these I suspect that many would now find themselves in some 
confusion. One immediate explanation of such seeming conflict offers, of 
course, in the suggestion that passages containing the late references 
have been “brought down to date” in accord with the medieval practice 
which we ourselves illustrated in the case of the Middle English version 
of Geoffrey de La Tour-Landry. In reply to this possibility may I say 
that there is absolutely no evidence of such process in the extant man- 
uscript. The style is such as to preclude imitation by any other man, and 
no one, I believe, has ever questioned the authenticity of the passages 
in which the late references occur.’® Thus, if the passages are the result 
of any “bringing up to date” the revisions must have been made by 
the poet himself.*® Such an interpretation would, no doubt, shift some 
the precise time of his flourishing, but would not affect materially the 
dates we have been considering. 

Revision, however, is not necessary to interpret the facts, as another 
and sufficient explanation offers. It will be easily seen that our poet has 
his eyes, usually, upon the people of his day as they come and go in 
Wakefield and the West Riding of Yorkshire, where metropolitan fash- 
ions would be slow in rising and where, as in country_districts always, 


™ Page 151. For pictorial examples see Planché, Dict., p. 311, and Ashdown, op. cil., 
p. 180. % Op. cit., 1, 357-358. 
The passages are not affected by Mr. Frank Cady’s theory of an editor in couplets and 
quatrains. J EGP, x, 572 and x1, 244.) 
® There is some bibliographical evidence favoring an authorial addition of the passage 
about the Sins. Stanzas 40-46 inclusive could be omitted entirely and they begin almost 
as if in response to popular demand: 
yit of the synnes seuen som thyng special 
now nately to neven that renys ouer all. (305-306) 
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fashions would persist long.** We should not be surprised, then, to find 
the horned hat a “new fon syn” a matter of years after its advent 
in London or even York, and the same thing would be true of all the 
other allusions to early forms of dress. But when Tutivillus tells us about 
the gown with its shoulders “‘vp sett” and of the man with short hair, 
a codpiece and a well-blown belly, he is talking of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, as I have said, and the poet has his eyes upon centers of fashion, 
more particularly, I suppose, upon York, commonly called the “second 
capital of England” and the center of the cloth industry of the island. 
Here new styles would appear quickly and thus a very natural explana- 
tion offers of the time spread in the costume allusions of our plays. 

By either interpretation, the costume allusions with unexpected defi- 
niteness, indicate that our poet was not writing before the second quar- 
ter of the fifteenth century instead of during the first decade of that 
century or earlier, thus restoring the long-neglected date proposed by 
Douce.™ Yet our knowledge of medieval costume is such that I should 
be the last to rest the date of ours or any manuscript upon costume 
references alone. Of vital moment, then, is a consideration of such other 
evidence of date as we can recover from the sparse records which the 
lapse of time has vouchsafed to us. 


Before we present this evidence it will be well for us to remind our- 
selves that, except for a “tradition” favoring ‘‘Widkirk” as the place 
for the plays—a tradition to which I suppose no one now subscribes— 
all the evidence we have supports the conviction that the plays of the 
Towneley manuscript were presented by guilds in Wakefield.™ In the 
first place, (a) the dialect is that of the West Riding of Yorkshire,“ and 
there is reference in the plays (b) not only to Horbury, a village some 
three miles southwest of Wakefield,® but also to (c) ‘‘Watling strete,” 
the name by which a Roman road passing about five miles east of town 
was known as late as the time of Henry VIII.* In the second place, 
there are references in the plays and the manuscript which indicate not 


1 Pollard, looking upon the advent of the horned headdress as dating 1388, advances 
the date of the poet to the “early years of the fifteenth century” (op. cit., xxvii). Iam asking 
a slightly greater lateness in Yorkshire practice after 1420. 

82 See page 631 and note 2 above. 

83 Cf. Surtees Society, m1, viii-x; Matthew Peacock, Anglia, neue folge x11, 516-519 (re- 
peated in Yorks. Arch. Journal, xv, 94 ff. and LTLS, March 5, 1925); W. W. Skeat, 
Athemeum, Dec. 2, 1892. Woodkirk was about four miles north of Wakefield; all the allu- 
sions in the plays are to places south or east of the town, unless to the town itself. 

* Cf, Surt. Soc., U1, xi-xii. 8% Play xm, 1. 455. 

% Play XXX,1.126. Leland describes the Road in detail. Cf. Yorks. Arch. and Tp. Journal, 
x, 243. 
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only the vicinity of Wakefield as the place of production but the town 
itself. Thus (a) Cain, in the Mactacio Abel (Play 11), says, “bery (bury) 
me in gudeboure, at the quarell hede.”’ (367) This is an almost certain 
reference to Goodybower Close near the Green in Wakefield and to the 
“quarell,” Yorkshire for ‘quarry,’ which was located near it.*’ Again, 
(b) in the Processus Talentorum (Play xxtv), the dialogue refers four 
times to ‘‘this towne,”’ the speaker in every case addressing the audience 
directly in monologue.** To interpret these words as alluding to Jeru- 
salem, the place of the dramatic action, would be to do utmost violence 
to medieval dramatic practice. That the poet committed no such viola- 
tion is clear in all the passages for which let the last stand as evidence. 
In it the Third Torturer says: 


I am the most shrew in all myn kyn, 
That is from this towne vnto lyn. (154-155) 


Lynn was the great eastern seaport on the Ouse and came naturally to 
the poet as a measure of distance. No one in the audience could possibly 
have understood him to mean “from Jerusalem unto Lynn.” Again, (c) 
—and this is evidence which has not, to my knowledge, been indicated 
before—in the Prima Pastorum (Play xm), the Second Shepherd says, 
on the approach of the Third Shepherd: 


here comys slaw-pase (Slow-pace) 
ffro the mylfi whele (125-126). 


We seem here to have reference to the soke mill of the Manor, located 
“just above the bridge’”’ over the Calder, the mill where all the grain of 
“Wakefield, Sandal and the Tp. of Bosett’” must be ground.® Finally, 
(d) the scribe himself assigned Play 1 and Play m1 to Wakefield in his 
captions to those plays. 

We know further that by the middle of the fifteenth century some one 
in Wakefield had gained sufficient reputation, presumably as an actor, 
to be employed by the great city of York. The entry in the York Memo- 
randum Book reads as follows: ‘‘(1446) j ludento de Wakefeld vjd.’’” 
Finally, the Burgess rolls for the years 1554 and 1556 give indubitable 
evidence that, in the sixteenth century at least, plays were being 
given in Wakefield under the sponsorship of the guilds of the “Merry” 
town." 


87 Cf. Peacock, Anglia, n. f. x1, 517. 88 Cf. Il. 75; 76; 110; 154-155. 

8 Alfred S. Ellis, Yorks, Arch. and Tp. Journal, vit, 493, n. 6. 

* Quoted from Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays, xxxviii. 

* This evidence, first given by Mr. Peacock with errors in dating and transcription 
(Yorks, Arch. Journal, xv and LTLS, June 7, 1928), and later given by Mr. J. W. Walker, 
who discovered it, I shall give in toto because of its very great interest and of the fact that 
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The sponsorship of plays by guilds, thus made certain in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, seems likewise to have been true at Wakefield 
at the time when our plays were set down in the Towneley manuscript. 
At least Mr. W. W. Greg, after a careful weighing of the evidence avail- 
able to him, wrote: “I think the proper inference is that the manuscript, 
like the York plays, is a ‘register’ made from originals in the hands of 
the different guilds.” That it is a “register” and not the work of a re- 
dactor working in couplets, quatrains or what not, is clear, not only from 
the evidence studied by Mr. Greg, but from other evidence not available 





it is at present so comparatively inaccessible. I quote it from the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society, Record Series, Lxxtv, pp. 20-22. 
PAYNES LAYD BY THE BURGES QWEST AS FOLLOYT, IN ANNO 1554 

1. Itm a payn is layd yt gyles Dolleffe shall brenge In or Causse to be broght ye regenal! 
(original) of Corpus Xti play before ys & wytsonday In pane . 

2. Itm a payn ys layde yt ye mesters of ye Corpus Xti playe shall Come & mayke thayre 
a Count (account) before ye gentyllmen & burgessus of ye toun before this & may day next. 
In payn of everye on not so doynge 20s. 

PAYNES LAYDE BY THE BURGES ENQUESTE AT THE COURTE KEPTE AT WAKEFELDE NEXTE 
AFTER THE FEASTE OF SAYNTE MICHAELL THARCHAUNGELL IN THIRDE AND FOURTE 
YEARE OF THE REIGNES OF OUR SOVERAIGNE LORDE AND LADYE KINGE 
PHILYPPE AND QUENE MARYE, 1556 

1. Itm a payne is sett that everye crafte and occupacion doo bringe furthe theire pagy 
aunts of Corpus Christi daye as hathe bene heretofore used and to gyve furthe the speches 
of the same in after holydayes in payne of everye one not so doynge to forfett xls. 

2. Itm a payne is sett that everye player be redy in his pagyaunt at setled tyme before 
5 of ye clocke in ye mornynge in payne of every one not so doynge to forfett vjs. viijd. 

3. Itm a payne is sett yt ye players playe where setled and no where els in payne of no so 
doynge to forfett xxs. 

4. Itm a payne is sett yt no man goe armed to disturb ye playe or hinder ye procession 
in payne of everye one so doynge vijs. viiid. 

5. Itm a payne is sett yt everye man shall leave hys weapons att hys home or at hys 
ynne in payne not so doynge vjs viiid. 

6. Ye summe of ye expens of ye Cherche mester for ye Corpus Christi playe xvijs. xd. 

a. Item payd to ye preste xijd. 

b. Itm payd to ye mynstrells xxd. 

c. Itm payd to ye mynstrells of Corpus Christi playe iiis. ivd. 

d. Itm payde for ye Corpus Christi playe & wrytynge of ye spechys for yt iijs. viijd. 
e. Itm payd for ye Baner for ye mynstrells vjs. viijd. 

f. Itm payd for ye ryngyng ye same day vjd. 

g. Itm payd for garlonds on Corpus Christi day xijd. 

% The Library, 3d ser., v, 293. Mr. E. K. Chambers also considers the manuscript a 
register (Mediaeval Stage, 1, 143). The position of Charles Davidson that the present form 
of the plays shows the hand of a compiler (Studies in the English Mystery Plays, 129-130) 
and that of F. W. Cady that it shows the hands of two redactors, one working in couplets 
and the other in quatrains (J EGP x, 572 ff.), have already been replied to by Miss Grace 
Frank (Mod. Phil., xv, 181 ff.) The present study but renders doubly certain the position 
of those who see in the plays a register. 
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to him. I refer to evidence in the manuscript itself. No one, I am sure, 
can work long from the manuscript without feeling that the scribe, at 
least while transcribing the early plays, was following independent source 
manuscripts with great fidelity. There is concrete evidence of this, I 
think, in the error he made while transcribing the Noah cum Filiis. In 
transcribing that play he wrote on folio C I the text belonging on folio 
Cl’, placing on the latter the omitted text with rubrics calling attention 
to his error. As both these pages now begin with the words “Bot now 
syn” the mistake could most easily have been made had the correspond- 
ing pages of his source also begun with these words. Such explanation, 
however, would indicate a fidelity to source so great as to affect even 
the number of lines with which he ruled his page, and the assumption 
of such fidelity to source best explains other peculiarities in the MS. 

For example, in the first thirteen plays he used an exceedingly varied 
space for the insertion of his initial capitals and those capitals them- 
selves vary exceedingly in size and form. Those to plays 1 and u1, for ex- 
ample, are small and radically unlike any others in the manuscript; 
that to Play vim, a play derived from York, is tall and also unique; 
those to the two Shepherd plays, Plays xm and xi, again differ from 
all others, though they are themselves of the same character. Further- 
more, the initial letters of the first thirteen plays vary from 1} inches 
to over 4 inches in height and none of them more than faintly presages 
the form of capital the scribe suddenly assumes with Play xiv and con- 
tinues to use, with very slight modification, throughout the rest of the 
plays. If these variations, as we have seen reason to believe, are due to 
scribal fidelity in transcription, the conclusion is inevitable that he was 
working from separate manuscripts done by different scribes, a conclu- 
sion supported further by the fact which we have already pointed out— 
the fact that though the capitals of the Shepherd plays differ from all 
others, they are themselves of the same character. 

Further evidence tending to show that the manuscript is a register 
lies in the variation in the writing of the stage directions which are some- 
times written in the margin and sometimes within the text. This varia- 
tion in practice might not be considered significant, but for the fact that 
in four of the plays where they are in red and within the text® space for 
them had to be left as the scribe wrote the body of the play. In such 
cases scribal whim offers a not too convincing explanation. 

Moreover, as the last comment implies, though most of the stage 
directions are in black ink and thus presumably written at the time of 

* Plays vim, xvi, xx, and xxvr. Of these the first two and the last are derived from 
York. There may be significance in the fact that, according to Miss Smith, original stage 
directions in the manuscript of the York “register” are in red (York Mystery Plays, xvii). 
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transcribing the text, others—eighteen, to be exact—are in red ink, 
done thus presumably as the scribe rubricated his text. This variation 
might also be ascribed to whim were it not for the fact that, except for 
one direction in the margin of Play xxvi—a direction which may well 
have been added during proof-reading of the transcription—and the 
directions in the very composite Play xx, all stage directions in red, 
marginal or otherwise, are in plays derived from York. 

Additional evidence that the manuscript is a register lies in the fact 
that, although couplets in all but two of the plays, whether original or 
editorial, are, with negligible exceptions,™ written in single lines unless 
there is change of speaker after the first rhyme, in those two plays they 
are not so written. In Play x the scribe writes all the couplets in two 
lines each and all but the first three and the last—all on folio 28b, to be 
exact—in two columns, a format found nowhere else in the manuscript. 
And in Play xxxt1, after writing the first thirty-one couplets in two lines 
each, presumably thus following his source, he reverted to his usual 
one line practice as he began writing on folio 130a. If this variation in 
writing seems to offer doubtful evidence its force is at once strength- 
ened when we recall that this play, Lazarus, should follow Play xr1x, the 
Johannes Baptista, and not Play xxx, the Judicium, as in the manu- 
script. Apparently the scribe could not lay hands upon it at the proper 
time for its correct placing in the manuscript. Finally we have the error 
in the naming of Play xxvimr. Although the scribe had called Play xxv 
Resurreccio Domini, he repeated that title for Play xxv and failed to 
correct the ascription. This again is not necessarily significant; scribes 
have done stranger things. But the manuscript, despite its evidence of 
carelessness at times, shows clearly that the scribe proof-read his text 
to source at the time of its rubrication. Many times he cancels an error 
in red;® and he also enters in red occasional omissions. Other evidence 
could be given. Had he not been working from a source manuscript read- 
ing Resurreccio Domini, therefore, he would probably have caught the 
error even though he made it in rubricating the text.*’ The words are now 


“ The exceptions are confined to Play 1 where six couplets not involving change of 
speaker are each written in two lines and Play 1 where the couplets are written indifferently 
in one line with internal rime or in two lines ligatured. An apparent exception in Play xx 
and another in Play xxmm are easily explicable in rather clear scribal error in transcription. 

5 So on folios 14b, 22a, 29a, 45b, 54a, 65b, 78a, etc. 

% So on folio 22a he adds ‘““Moyses, Moyses”’; on folio 70a he adds “Petrus”; etc. 

97 The scribe seems to have made an error also in the heading of Play m1, where a whole 
line, done in red, has been erased and a black line drawn through the space. There is no 
way of telling whether he made the erasure or not. It is so complete that nothing can be 
rescued, even with the violet ray. The loss may be great, as Play m is assigned by the 
scribe to Wakefield. The erasure is on folio 7a. 
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crossed out in black ink and the words Thomas of Indie, indicating more 
exactly the part of the Resurrection treated by the play, have been 
added in the same ink and in a different hand. 

That our manuscript is a register of plays derived from independent 
manuscripts seems, then, worthy of faith. That these independent manu- 
scripts were the property of various guilds seems also very hard to deny. 
At least our copy of several of the plays shows them assigned to various 
guilds by annotation. Thus, near the title to Play 1, some reader has 
written the word “‘Barkers,”’ that is, Tanners, and this in a hand which 
Captain Haselden says may be essentially contemporary with the manu- 
script itself. In like manner, near the title to Play m another early reader 
has written ‘Glover pag... ,” the completion of the word having been 
clipped away by the binder. Near the title of Play vim, in like manner, 
are the words “‘litsters Pagonn” and part way down the page, in another 
hand, the words “lyster play,” that is, dyer’s play. As this play is almost 
verbatim like the York Play x1 it is worth noting that the latter play 
is assigned to the “Hoseers,” that is, the hosiers. Thus the annotators 
did not have in mind the play as given in York. Again, under the title 
to Play xxv we find the words “‘fysher Pagent,” and finally, about 
midway down the margin of the first page of Play xxx1—the play add- 
ed early in the sixteenth century, according to scholars—we find again 
the words “‘Lysters Pag . . . ,” under which is further text now illegible. 
Apparently, by the time this play was entered, the Dyers had ceased to 
sponsor Play viir.% 

The implication of all this cannot be gainsaid; the plays concerned were 
recognized by readers as belonging to certain guilds. And if this be true 
of the few plays, it was almost certainly true of them all. Our manu- 
script would seem to be, then, as Mr. Greg suggests, a register of guild 
plays. Inasmuch as we know that Wakefield later supported a guild 
cycle and that our plays were certainly some of them, and probably all 
of them, guild plays—and inasmuch as some of our plays are assigned 
by the scribe to Wakefield and others contain local allusions bearing 
out the same ascription—the conclusion seems as certain as any con- 
clusion based in part upon circumstantial evidence can be, that the 
Towneley manuscript contains a cycle of plays produced by guilds in 
Wakefield. 

Not only that, but, as Mr. Pollard says, the plays assigned by the 
scribe to Wakefield and those assigned by various readers to guilds as 
producers, cannot ‘furnish in any way a group by themselves,’’®’ and, of 


% The presence of this last entry was not noted by Professor Louis Wann in his study 
of the manuscript in PMLA, xm, 145. % EETS, ES, Lxxt, xxviii. 
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the two plays assigned by the scribe to Wakefield, the first, the Creation 
Play, belongs to what Mr. Pollard calls the “first stage” in the growth 
of the cycle, and the second, the Noah cum Filiis, belongs by common 
consent to the late work of the Wakefield Master. The conclusion is in- 
evitable, I think, that the cycle as we now have it—except for minor 
editing, if any—'°must have been in much its present form when the 
Master completed his work upon its plays. We are entirely justified in 
asking the question, therefore: When was Wakefield and its vicinity able 
to sponsor our elaborate cycle of mystery plays? 

In seeking an answer to this question let us ask it first of the earlier 
years proposed by Professor Gayley, the years centering about the Wat 
Tyler Rebellion, 1381. Fortunately our answer for these years can be 
very concrete. It is customary to say about the Towneley Cycle that 
“it contains thirty-two plays’; it would be more accurate were we to 
say that “the Towneley manuscript at present contains thirty-two plays, 
some of them incomplete.” For the manuscript as we have it lacks all 
of Sig. A,’ the four middle leaves of Sig. B, the two middle leaves of 
Sig. D and Sig. K, all of Sig. S except the first leaf, and all of Sig. T ex- 
cept the last three leaves. In other words, the original manuscript of 
160 leaves has lost 28 of those leaves so that it now contains but 132. 
If from the missing 28 we subtract all of Sig. A as containing probably 
no plays, there remain 20 undoubtedly containing text. The present 
manuscript, if we omit Play xm as repeated in Play xm, contains 11,680 
lines. If we add to these the probable number of lost lines, taking the 
present average per page as a basis of computation, we shall find that 
the original cycle probably extended to about. 13,476 lines. The extant 
York Cycle of 48 plays contains but 13,211 lines. True, three plays are 
missing from the York manuscript, but the lines thus lost are offset by 
the fact that Miss Smith, whose line numberings I have used, prints as 
two lines all long twelve- and sixteen-syllable lines, thus almost doubling 
the number of lines in one-fourth of the plays.’ Thus the York Cycle, 
commonly called our longest, may well have been really shorter than 
the Towneley Cycle. 

Not only was the Towneley Cycle thus long, but the existing plays 
alone, again omitting the doubling involved in the two Shepherd plays, 


100 Cf, Frank Cady, JEGP, x, 572 ff. and Grace Frank, Mod. Phil., for January, 1918. 

1 Though the Surtees Society editor postulated the loss of four leaves after Play I 
(page 7), the Early English Text Society editor postulated the loss of twelve (page vii, 
n. 1) and this error persists even in the work of Professor Wann (PMLA, xim, 139). 
My attention was called to the actual nature of the loss by Captain Haselden. 

108 Op. cit., p. 8, n. 1 and p. 68, n. 1. 
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involve the casting of no less than 224 réles.!* Of course many of these 
are simple, and the conditions of presentation may have permitted one 
actor to share in more than one réle.'™ Yet, however we may reconstruct 
the conditions, the number of skilled actors required, even by medieval 
village standards, must have been considerable if the plays were given 
with any adequacy. And the nature of the dramatic action, particularly 
in the Master’s work, suggests strikingly such adequacy. 

Could Wakefield in the neighborhood of 1381 sponsor so long a cycle 
involving so many character réles? We may find the answer to this ques- 
tion, I think, in the poll-tax records of 1379, records which, fortunately 
for us, have survived the ravages of time.!® Turning to them I think 
we must be astonished to find that the village had a tax-paying popula- 
tion of only 201 men and women over the age of sixteen. As 114 of these 
were married the total adult population of the place was 315. Beverley, 
with its cycle of similar length and its 38 crafts listed as sponsoring 
plays in 1390, shows in the capitation tax of 1377 a population of 
2663 over the age of fourteen,'®’ and Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a cycle 
which Professor Holthausen numbers as possibly twenty-three plays in 
the fifteenth century,'* shows in the same tax a population of 2647.'%° 
Coventry, famous for its cycle of ten plays,"° at the same time had a 
population of upwards of 7000.™ These figures do not make it seem 


188 The average number of actors is seven. In the York cycle the average is 7.7. Nine of 
the Towneley plays call for ten or more actors with speaking parts and Play xx, the 
Cons piracio, calls for fifteen. 

1% At York a law against doubling by an actor seems to have been passed in 1476 (Smith, 
op. cit., xxxvii). In Coventry in 1443 members of certain crafts were forbidden to play in 
any pageant except their own without the consent of the Mayor (Chambers, Medieval 
Stage, m1, 360). 

105 The tax record for Wakefield is printed in Yorks. Arch. and Tp. Journal, v1, pp. 150- 
152. Further reference to the record will not be given. Mr. J. W. Walker, in Chapter v1 
of his forthcoming History of Wakefield (Wakefield—The West Yorkshire Printing Co. 
Limited), says, “Wakefield had a population of 567 souls.”’ In reaching this total, however, 
he “included the whole of the old parish of Wakefield and of Sandal, including Walton,” 
he writes me. He adds further “I quite agree with you that of Wakefield town the popula- 
tion is not 567 but 315.’’ (Letter dated Feb. 5, 1934.) 

108 Cf. Chambers, op. cit., 11, 340-341. The assumption which he and others seem to make 
that the number of plays corresponded with the number of guilds listed has no proof, 
so far as I know. See Selden Society, xv, 33-34. 

107 On the smaller returns in 1379 see Eleanor Lloyd, Yorks. Arch. Journal, xx, 319. See 
also Arthur Leach, Beverley Town Documents, Seld. Soc., x1v, xviii. 

108 Quoted from Chambers, of. cit., 1, 424. 

10° Archeologia, vit, 340; quoted from George Poulson, Beverlac (London, 1829), 2 vols. 
in 1, p. 135 and n. 2. 110 Cf, Hardin Craig, EETS, ES, txxxvn, xiii. 

11. F. Salzman, English Life in the Middle Ages, p. 78. J. W. Ashley, Introduction to 
English Economic History (1893), 1, 11, gives the figure as 9000. 
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likely that Wakefield, with its meagre population of 315 souls, could 
have supported our cycle of over thirty-two plays. 

Let us grant, however, that the whole population was “‘drama- 
minded,” we must also grant that more than enthusiasm would be re- 
quired for the presentation of our plays. For we cannot overlook the 
matter of expense. The York Memorandum Book," and the Coventry 
Leet Book,™* fairly bristle with petitions for relief from the expense in- 
volved in maintaining plays, and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that more than one craft frequently combined in the giving of single 
plays because of the expense. What the actual cost of producing a play 
was varied greatly, of course, with conditions. Entries for the payment 
of actors are common. Music was usually provided. Refreshments were 
commonly served to players and minstrels. At Conventry, for example, 
the Smiths, in 1490, paid ij s. ij d. for “brede, ale” and other refresh- 
ments at the first rehearsal of their play and ij s. iiij d. at the second." 
They also had expense for new costumes and for music, so that the total 
cost of their play, as added up by Professor Chambers, was 31 7 s. 5} 
d.“5 The wealthy Mercers at York, on February 27, 1454, entered into 
an agreement for the production of their ““Domysday”’ at an annual fee 
of 10t."° On the other hand, many plays cost much less. Thus at York, 
in 1422, we find the Millers paying x s. and the Hayresters v s., by agree- 
ment, to the Saucemakers and Tilemakers towards their play, and ten 
years later the Saucemakers withdrew from active production for a fee 
of vs." It is just possible, therefore, that the cost of the play did not 
much exceed xx s. The same may be said of the Crucifixion Play, for, 
in the same year, 1422, the Painters and Stainers agreed to pay v s. each 
to the Pinners and Latoners as their share in the play."* It is hardly 
likely that the average for a cycle would be thus low, but even if that 
were possible the Towneley Cycle would have cost some 35! each year."® 
Were the citizens sufficiently prosperous to meet such expense? 

Again the poll-tax records supply an answer. Turning to them we find 
but 51 of the 201 taxpayers assessed more than the minimum tax of 
iiij d. exacted of all “not notorious mendicants’’”® and of these only six 
paid over xij d. The highest tax paid was xl d. paid by a franklyn and 
two merchants. This was the usual tax for franklyns and shows the mer- 
chants to have been prospering. On the other hand the hostelers—of 
whom, by the way, there were but four—™ instead of the usual ij s. 

112 Edited by Maude Sellers, Surtees Soc., cxx and Cxxv. 

43 Data conveniently summarized by Hardin Craig, op. cit., App. II. ™ Idem, p. 83. 

15 Op. cit., 1, 359. 8 Surtees Soc., CXXIX, 58-59. 

47 Idem, cxxv, xlvi-xlvii and 171-173. 18 Idem, Cxxv, xlvii and 102-104, 

119 On original number of plays see three paragraphs below. 

120 Yorks. Arch. and Tp. Journal vm, 187. 


121 This small number of hostelries is of itself significant for, as Mr. Peacock says, the 
“crowds would require the hostelries of a large town te accommodate them” (Yorks. Arch. 
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paid, three of them bvt xij d. and the fourth but vj d. Robertus ffriston, 
farmer de parsonage, instead of the usual ij s. paid but xij d.'"” The total 
tax of the village was but ivt xv s. viiij d., less than the probable cost of 
outfitting a single play such as the Towneley Noah cum Filiis. At least 
at Hull, the “New shype,” built in 1421, for the Noah play there, cost 
vi viij s..* The possibility that a community so poor as these tax re- 
turns indicate could finance our cycle seems to me negligible. 

Nor is the picture much improved if we assume that the whole coun- 
tryside helped; for, even when we enlarge our horizon to include the 
whole wapentake of Aggebrigg™ with its 37 vills or parishes aside from 
Wakefield, we find that but 26 in these vills all told paid over the mini- 
mum tax for trades and professions. Thus the whole wapentake, includ- 
ing Wakefield, shows but forty-six tax-payers assessed over vj d. Cer- 
tainly this does not suggest a prosperous community. Even with the aid 
of the three farmers and the five franklyns in the wapentake, the dis- 
trict could hardly have financed year by year an all-day drama such as 
ours, and this is true whether we look upon the plays as sponsored by 
the community or by guilds. 

That they were sponsored by guilds at the time of the writing of our 
manuscript we have seen abundant reason to believe. If so sponsored, 
however, they would make additional demands upon the producers. Ob- 
viously there must be a sufficient number of trades and crafts to spon- 
sor them. We have said that the present manuscript contains parts or 
all of thirty-two plays. The losses in the early signatures’ do not in- 
volve losses of whole plays, but the losses in Signatures S and T cer- 
tainly do. For at present we jump directly from the Ascencio to the 
Judicium, whereas between these two plays the Ludus Coventriae has 
two plays, the Chester Cycle three, and the York Cycle four. Professor 
Chambers thinks that “probably two plays, at least, are lost’’* and Mr. 
Peacock thinks that four are missing.’ As the present average of leaves 
per play is about four we may feel confident, I think, that the twelve 
lost leaves contained at least three plays. This would give us a cycle of 
approximately thirty-five plays. Remembering that two and three and 
sometimes more crafts were wont to share the cost of single plays, if we 
advocate the giving of our cycle by the Guilds of Wakefield in 1379, we 
must certainly agree with Miss Maude Sellers, editor of the York Memo- 





Journal, xv, 101). Note the allusions to inns in the Burgess records of Wakefield which 
we quoted, note 91 above. 

12 For a digest of the tax returns see George T. Clark, “The West Riding Poll Tax and 
Lay Subsidy Rolls, 2nd. Richard II,” Yorks. Arch. and Tp. Journal. vm, 187-193. 

183 Chambers, op. cit., 1, 371. 

14% The “ridings” were divided into “wapentakes” in Yorkshire. 

15 Mr. Peacock thinks the entry given in note 91, sub-head 12 above, shows that Banns 
were to be rewritten. Possibly the lost Sig. A contained such Banns. (LT LS, June 7, 1928). 

1% Op. cit., 1, 414. 137 Yorks. Arch. Journal., xv, 94. 
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randum Book and of the Victoria County History of Yorkshire, when she 
says: “There seem to be good grounds for thinking that the Towneley 
Mystery plays were acted at Wakefield; if so, the guilds there must have 
been both numerous and influential.* 

From what we have just learned of Wakefield I am sure no reader ex- 
pects to find such to have been actually the case there at the time we 
are considering. What we do find is a list of forty-nine tradesmen and 
artisans representing but fifteen trades and occupations.”* Even if we 
included the whole wapentake of Aggebrigg we should find but 167 ar- 
tisans and tradesmen to care for the 224 and more réles in the plays and 
a total of but twenty-four trades and occupations to sponsor the ap- 
proximately thirty-five plays.° Moreover, of these twenty-four there 
were only six followed by more than ten persons. Such a group might 
sponsor in a small way a small cycle but never could have handled ours 
as we have it. Thus Professor Gayley’s suggestion that the Secunda 
Pastorum might have been written “in the decade before or after Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion” must certainly be given up. 

The question now becomes, How soon after 1379 had Wakefield grown 
sufficiently to be able to sponsor the plays? Unfortunately historical evi- 
dence whereby we may presume to continue to trace intimately the 
growth of the town for the next century or more is lacking. We do know, 
however, that Mr. Edward Parsons was able to say of it that in 1553 
it was “unquestionably the largest, the most populous and the most 
flourishing town in the district.’’™* This knowledge does not help us 
much, of course, yet I feel confident that the growth after 1379 was not 
so immediate nor so fast as to make it possible for the town to support 
our cycle by the time of Premunire, 1393, the later date suggested by 
Professor Gayley. Sufficient evidence to prove this can be gleaned, I 
think, from a comparison of the poll-tax records of 1379 with the second 
aulneger’s account for Wakefield, 1395-96," particularly so as the tai- 


128 Vict. Hist. Co. Yks., mm, 445. 

129 T have included two men bearing craft names because they paid the usual trade tax; 
I have also considered as two the crafts whose names might be but chance variants. Thus 
the numbers I have used represent the maximum possible. 

1439 The indications of crafts upon the manuscript is, of course, much later than 1379, 
yet it is interesting to note that the tax rolls show but three Barkers (Play 1), one Glover 
(Play 1), and no Listers (Play vmt), or Fishers (Play xxvm) in the whole wapentake. The 
words Lister and Fisher appear once each as surnames but with a tax of but iiij d. each, the 
tax taken from those not in trades or occupations. 

131 These six were the tailors, smiths, spicers, suters (bootmakers), websters, and wrights. 

1 History of Leeds, 1, 303. 

18 The first and third accounts do not segregate the returns from Wakefield, but the 
third shows three names missing from those assigned to Wakefield in the second. See Exch. 
K. R. Accts., bundle no. 345, 1st account no. 15; 2nd., no. 17; 3d.,"no. 18; reprinted in 
Yorks. Arch. Soc., Record Series, txrv, 39 ff., 95 ff., and 98 ff. 
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lors alone outnumbered the weavers in the tax returns of 1379 and as 
twenty-four of the forty-nine artisans and tradesmen listed were engaged 
in some branch of the cloth industry. Turning to the records, then, we 
find that in 1379 there were five “websters” in Wakefield, two of them 
women, and that in 1395-96™ there were seven, one of them a woman." 
Urge any incompleteness in these records which you will, you cannot in- 
fer from them a town of any size. The whole period suggested by Pro- 
fessor Gayley, c.1375—1400, must, I feel sure, be given up. 

What, then, of Mr. Pollard’s dating in the reign of Henry IV, 1400- 
1415? Unfortunately, there are no aulneger’s accounts for these years to 
help us,’ but we are not thereby left without a basis for judgment. In 
the first place, Mr. Pollard’s arguments are, upon scrutiny, far from 
convincing."* For example, though there is in the plays “rather learned 
talk about music,” involving terms new in the fourteenth century,”* I 
see no reason for assuming, with Mr. Pollard, that such allusions date 
from early in the history of the use of the new terms. They would ap- 
pear more likely at a later time when the knowledge of them might be 
supposed to be more disseminated among the poet’s audience in western 
Yorkshire.“ Likewise I do not see why the gift of a tennis ball to the 


14 Herbert Heaton, in his The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, pp. 69-72, 
dates the three aulneger’s accounts each one year late. He also gives in error the total 
cloths reported from Wakefield in the second report as 173}. The report shows: Emma 
Earl, 48; Roger Presaw, 26; John Kent, 24; Richard Burbrigg, 30; William Bate, 16; 
Thomas Kendalle, 30; Henry Draper, 29; Total, 203 (Exch. K. R. Accounts, bundle no. 
345, Package no. 17). 

185 Yorks. Arch. and Tp. Journal., v1, 150 ff. The number of weavers seems to be a better 
index to the size of the town than the number of cloths taxed. In the first account, 1394-95, 
the total of cloths listed from Wakefield, Leeds, and Doncaster was 87; in the second, 1395- 
96, the number from Wakefield alone was 203; in the third, 1396-97, for those named in 
the previous account, there was the following astonishing falling off in the number of 
cloths taxed: Emma Earl, 48 to 8; Roger Presaw, 26 to 10; John Kent, 24 to 6; and Thomas 
Kendalle, 30 to 2 (ibid.). The names of Burbrigg, Bate, and Draper do not appear; this 
may not be of significance if the list of the previous year listed under the names Wakefield 
and Leeds ‘‘The whole district containing Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield; in fact, 
the whole of the county today engaged in the manufacture of woolen cloth” as Mr. Heaton 
thinks (op. cit., p. 71). Mr. J. W. Walker gives evidence in rebuttal of this view in Chapter 
xx of his forthcoming History of Wakefield. 

136 Tt may be added that Professor Gayley’s use of the Tyler Rebellion as a means of 
dating falls in view of the fact that this Rebellion did not affect the district about Wake- 
field. See Vict. Hist. Co. Yorks., mu, 442. 

47 The next account is dated 1468. Mr. Heaton suggests that the aulnege was “farmed 
out” during the interim (op. cit., p. 72). 

48 For Mr. Pollard’s arguments used see EETS, ES, txxt, xxvi-xxvii and notes to these. 

189 See Hope Traver, “The Relations of the Musical Terms in the Woodkirk Shepherd 
Plays to the Date of Their Composition,” MLN, xx, 1 ff. 

“4 Probably the proximity of Nostel Priory accelerated the spread of the knowledge of 
music about Wakefield, but hardly at the rate called for by Mr. Pollard’s theory. 
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Christ child in both Shepherd plays implies a writing in the fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century because the game was then new. It seems to 
me that a shepherd in the fields about Wakefield would be much more 
likely to think of such a gift—and have a tennis ball upon his person to 
be used as such a gift—when the game was much further on the way to 
its hey-day in the sixteenth century than Mr. Pollard’s argument as- 
sumes.'t 

Equally undecisive seems to me his argument based upon the “com- 
plaints” of the shepherds in the Prima and the Secunda Pastorum, com- 
plaints involving cold and frost, storm and flood, sheep rot, taxation, 
oppression by the “higher ups”, and hard times in general. As the veri- 
fication of such conditions in western Yorkshire at a given period is no 
longer possible, the postulation of them by Mr. Pollard depends, of 
course, upon his knowledge of conditions in England at large. Yet all 
the conditions listed above are postulated for England at large by con- 
temporary chronicles as marking certain years in the single reign of 
Henry VI. They can thus have no probative value for the earlier reign 
of Henry IV. 

Mr. Pollard’s final argument is that “In a writer so full of allusions, 
the absence of any reference to fighting tends . . . to show that the plays 
were not written during the war with France” and thus are suited “‘to 
the reign of Henry IV.’ There was, of course, no war with France 
during this monarch’s reign, but would it not be passing strange that 
an author writing in western Yorkshire at the time, if given to allusions 
as our author most certainly was, should have nothing to say of the in- 
carceration of Richard II in Pomfret Castle and his death there in 1400, 
and that he should in no way have reflected the uprising of Glendower, 
Mortimer, and Northumberland in 1404-5 with the subsequent behead- 
ing of Richard le Scroop, Archbishop of York, beloved of the people of 
Yorkshire as no other bishop of his time?" And these events were fol- 

41 Here again the influence of Nostel was probably felt. Mr. Robert W. Henderson, 
Librarian of the Raquet and Tennis Club of New York City, in a kind reply to a letter 
wrote me that priests, in the Middle Ages, “‘were undoubtedly tennis players” (letter 
dated August 31, 1933). The game, however, a different game from our “lawn tennis,” 
of course—bore at first the name Juens pilae, (Ency. Brit., sub “lawn tennis”) and in extant 
monuments is called tennis first by Gower c.1400. (VED) 

442 In the single year 1427-28 are references to sheep rot, to floods, and to taxation; dur- 
ing the years 1433-35 there were heavy frosts, dearth of corn, and hard times in general. 
(Cf. An English Chronicle etc., Camden Soc., O.S., Lxtv (1856), 55 and 62; Collections of a 
London Citizen, the so-called “‘Gregory’s Chronicle,” Camden Soc., N.S., xvr (1876), 162 
and 187; A Short English Chronicle, Camden Soc., N.S., xxvut (1880), 62. Cf. also Fabyan’s 
Chronicle [London 1533], cxc, verso.) 

43 We are told that 20,000 Yorkshire-men had flocked to his standard (see Thomas 
Baines, Yorkshire, Past and Present, 1, 547-548), and that a royal edict became necessary 
to stop the flow of Yorkshire pilgrims to his shrine. (See William Stubbs, Constitutional 
History of England, 3rd edition, mt, 52, n. 4). 
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lowed in 1408 by the defeat of Northumberland at Bramham Moor in 
the West Riding, and the beheading of the Abbot of Hales at York. 
Surely the absence of any allusion to these stirring local events argues 
strongly against the date proposed. 

Not only are Mr. Pollard’s arguments thus unconvincing, but, in the 
second place, the actual] history of the period as reflected in our knowl- 
edge of the parish church further negates the reign of Henry IV as a 
time when the village could have supported the cycle as we now have 
it. That church had remained untouched since its consecration on Au- 
gust 10, 1329, but shortly after the turn of the century the project of 
building for it a bell tower was undertaken. For this purpose the parish- 
ioners were assessed “‘according to the rateable value of the houses” and 
the proper officers were instructed to collect the tax. That the village 
was not yet able to finance so important an undertaking, however, may 
be inferred from the fact that Henry Bowet, Archbishop of York, upon 
petition, issued a mandate June 14, 1409, “enjoyning and commanding 
the rebels without delay to contribute towards the work”’ under pain of 
excommunication. Clearly there were many who, as the petition set 
forth, “wrongfully refused to contribute according to the assessment 
made to the manifest prejudice and hurt of the bell tower.” Despite the 
Bishop’s threat of excommunication, however, the tower seems to have 
been at least unpaid for, and so unconsecrated, in 1420, for in a will 
dated in that year “Joan, relict of John de Thorp, mercer of Wakefield”’ 
left “‘13s. 4d. to the new fabric of the bell tower.”” This history of the 
church tower, then, though it shows by the mere fact of its undertaking 
that the village was growing, does not give us reason to believe that it 
was yet able to handle our cycle. Particularly does this seem true when 
we recall that the cycle was probably complete as to number of plays 
before the borrowings from York and that the Master did his work after 
those borrowings as is shown by the fact that he made additions to the 
York-derived play of the Judicium. I am confident, therefore, that we 
must decline to accept the proposed later dating of Mr. Pollard just as 
we have already declined to accept the earlier datings of Professor Gay- 
ley. 

4 For a detailed account see Alex. D. H. Leaderman, Yorks, Arch. Journal, x1, 189-199. 

48 The history of the church is taken from galley proofs of Chapter IX of the forth- 
coming History of Wakefield, by Mr. J. W. Walker, O.B.E., F.S.A., Hon. Secy. of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society. I wish here to thank Mr. Walker, not only for sending 
me galley sheets but also for other courtesies which made demands upon his time when he 
was very busy superintending his book through the press. 

46 For bibliographical evidence that the borrowings from York were later than 1415 
see page 659 below. The facts we have presented seem to refute definitely the thesis of 
Miss Marie C. Lyle that the Wakefield and York cycles were originally the same. (‘‘The 
original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles,” in Research Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Minnosota, vm, no. 3. For criticisms see Miss Frances Foster, PMLA, xm, 
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That Wakefield was growing during the reign of Henry IV, however, 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, the fact that the bell tower was built 
“about ten feet to the west of the church” shows, of itself, that the 
builders foresaw the need for an enlarged church in the not too distant 
future. The improvement came, finally, with the removal of the west 
wall and the extension of the nave to meet the tower, thus giving the 
added seating capacity which a growing town would need. The enlarge- 
ment did not come, however, if I read the record aright, until the early 
years of the reign of Henry VI, when we have other evidence that Wake- 
field had become a prospering community. This other evidence is as fol- 
lows. In the poll-tax records of 1379 we find the following entries:'’ 


Johannes Syndale & Idonea_ _ vxor ejus_iiij d. 
Thomas Webster & Johanna vxorejus vj d. 
Thomas Banaster, serviens ejus iiij d. 


Forty-seven years later the following information was found in a will by 
the antequarian Dodsworth:* 


Finis 6 H 6 (1427-28) 

XXX, 13. Between John Banestre compl‘ & Idonia late 

wife of Jo. Snytall & Richard Snytall, son of said 

Idonia, deforc‘, of 2 mess, 100 acres of Land, 20 acres 

of meadow & xiii shillings Rent with the appurtenances 

in Wakefeld, Sandall, Stanley, Horbury, Osset & Aller- 

thorp, the right of John. 
If this John Banastre was the son of Thomas Banaster, servant of 
Thomas Webster," as seems likely, we must grant that the father had 
prospered and, if so, his prosperity must be looked upon as indicating 
the growing prosperity of his neighbors and friends in Wakefield. Fi- 
nally, by the middle of the century, “in spite of the War of the Roses,” 
as Mr. Walker puts it, the town must have become really prosperous, 
for at that time the chancel of the church was entirely torn down and 
enlarged, the walls of the nave were pushed out to the previous line 
of the transepts, a north and south porch were added, and the building 
was otherwise changed so that it took on the form which persisted “until 
the additions of the twentieth century.” 

The logic of all these facts points clearly, I think, to the years 1422- 

60, that is, the years of Henry VI, as the years when the Wakefield 


132-134 and W. W. Greg, The Library, 3d ser., v, 294.) There also seems no reason for 
accepting longer Mr. Greg’s statement that the borrowing from York was “presuma- 
bly . . . about the middle of the second half of the fourteenth century” (ibid., 293). 

UT Yorks, Arch. and Tp. Journall, v1, 150. 

“8 Yorkshire Notes, Harley MS. 803, Plut. txx, quoted from Yorks. Arch. and Tp. 
Journal, vt, 428. 49 Cf. the poll-tax records of 1379. 

‘© This work was still in progress in 1458 as shown by the will of Thomas Haukyn, wool 
merchant of Wakefield. See Chapter rx of Mr. Walker’s forthcoming History of Wakefield. 
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Master did his work, and if we narrow these years I think we must 
choose the later rather than the earlier ones as marking the period of 
the height of his powers. He must almost certainly have finished his 
work, however, before the War of the Roses made Wakefield and its 
vicinity a field of battle as it did in 1460. 

The case is not all in, however, as we have another check on the tes- 
timony of the costume references. I refer to the results of bibliographical 
study. W. W. Greg, speaking of the plays in the Passion Group at York, 
says that they form the last layer in the York Cycle and “can hardly 
be earlier than 1400.’""' This is interesting, but Miss Lyle goes further 
when she calls attention to the fact that this group of plays probably 
underwent revision after 1415. She points out that Burton, in his fa- 
mous “list” of the York plays, 1415, omits all reference to characters and 
events in the Passion Group so iar as they were derived from the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus. Furthermore, she finds the Harrowing of Hell in 
the “Register’™ so different from his description of it that she does 
not hesitate to say, “Obviously this description refers to another play.” 
Yet it is just this late version of the York play which was borrowed by 
Wakefield. Moreover, the Towneley Ascencio, also borrowed from York, 
includes the part of the Centurian, a part in the present York play in 
the “Register” but a part not mentioned by Burton in his description 
of the play.“ Of course Burton may have failed of a full description, 
but this possibility becomes very slight indeed when we recall that in 
every case where his description of a play differs from the plays as we 
have them in the “‘Register,” the characters and situations he omits de- 
rive from the Gospel. Almost certainly, then, the Gospel influence came 
into the York plays after 1415 when Burton made his descriptive “‘list”’ 
of the plays."* The necessary corollary to this conclusion is that the 


181 The Library, 3d ser., v, 291. 182 The original Identity etc.,Chap. 1. 

188 Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith, The York Mystery Plays (Oxon., 1885). She reprints 
Burton’s “list,” xix—xxvii. 

14 Miss Lyle, forced to see the import of these facts, negating as they do her thesis that 
the York and Towneley plays were originally the same, resorts to some queer logic in re- 
buttal. She writes: “The discrepancy in the two cycles of the division into separate plays, 
however, makes it seem probable that the separation took place before 1415. There is 
reason to believe that Burton’s list represents the true situation as it existed in 1415 only 
in regard to the separation of plays and their assignment to crafts, but that in many cases 
the description given the characters and chief events refers to a situation existing at an 
earlier period” (op. cit., p. 31, n. 6). Her position regarding the separation of the cycles is 
sufficiently refuted by this study. Her final assertion will not bear the test of logic. It but 
represents a “reason to believe” which she must have or give up her thesis. 

165 T am aware that Miss Grace Clark thinks the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus 
was felt upon the York plays between 1400 and 1415 (PMLA, xim, 154 ff.). Her judg- 
ment, however, is based on very doubtful evidence. Of the five plays concerned she herself 
admits that one, Play xxrx, is ambiguous in its lack of evidence, and that two others, 
Plays xxx and xxxvil, include important characters and material not mentioned by 
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Towneley borrowings of these York plays were made later then 1415, 
the date of Burton’s entries in the York Memorandum Book, and such 
conclusion clears up as by magic the question before us. It shows that 
by the time of Henry V, 1413-22, there was in Wakefield a well-devel- 
oped cycle of plays; that, probably late in his reign, the guilds or actors 
or town authorities borrowed from York the plays of the Passion Group 
showing the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus, presumably new in 
the York plays after 1415; and, finally, that in the reign of Henry VI, 
1422-60, the Wakefield Master appeared, made the additions to the 
Judicium which we found so important for their costume references, 
probably experimented with the Mactacio Abel, interpolated passages in 
many other plays, rewrote entirely, in his favorite stanza, four plays, 
and finally produced the masterpiece of all extant medieval dramatic 
writing, the Secunda Pastorum.* 

Thus, by evidence which totally disregards matters of costume, we 
have twice arrived at the same dates as those indicated to us by the 
costume allusions. The “langett,” the “tabard,” the horned head-dress, 
the “prankyd gownes” with “shulders vp set, mos and flokkys sewyd 
wyth in,” the codpiece and the puffed out froglike torso tell the same 
story as does historical investigation and bibliographical study. The 
combined evidence, I believe, must be looked upon as definitive. I see 
no escape from the conclusion, thrice fortified, that the Wakefield Mas- 
ter did his work upon our cycle entirely within the reign of Henry VI 
—more specifically, within the second quarter of the fifteenth century. 


MENDAL G. FRAMPTON 
Pomona College 





Burton. Her case rests, then, upon the evidence contained in Plays xxxmm and xxxvu. 
In the first of these she thinks the “‘bowing of the standards”’ in the play in the “Register” 
is alluded to by Burton in his words “milites tenentes hastas cum vexillis,” and in the 
second she feels that Burton is actually describing the extant play. In both cases, however, 
her judgment is based upon a personal interpretation of the very evidence which Miss Lyle 
interprets to an opposite conclusion. She may be right as to Play xxxim with Burton’s 
reference to “‘vexillis,”’ but her contention that Burton’s “(vi) boni et vi mali” in the 
Harrowing of Hell refers to “seven spirits of the dead and five devils” scarce carries convic- 
tion. Particularly is this so when we discover that such interpretation violates Burton’s 
otherwise unbroken practice of listing characters by name when they are given names in 
the corresponding play in the “Register,” and that, when he does use the terms “good and 
evil spirits” elsewhere, in describing Play xtvm, the ascription is correct. At most, then, 
Miss Clark seems to have shown but the possibility that the influence of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus began to be felt before Burton made his list in 1415. Even were we to accept her 
argument, however, I believe my case would stand. 

1% This resumé is based upon his work in the nine-line stanza. It is the judgment of the 
writer that there is almost certain evidence of his hand in plays in other verse forms. The 
temptation is strong to suggest that it was the Master who received a fee for playing at 
York in 1446. 





XLIV 


NATHANIEL WOOD’S CONFLICT OF CONSCIENCE 


HE Conflict of Conscience, a morality play by Nathaniel Wood,' was 

printed in London, 1581, in a black-letter quarto. This is the only 
known edition of the work; it appeared, however, in two issues. The 
first of these gives the name of “‘Frauncis Spera” on the title-page and 
in the Prologue, and at the end of the piece the Nuntius announces that 
Philologus, the character representing the Italian, Francesco Spiera, had 
committed suicide. The second issue does not mention the name of the 
historical prototype of the chief character in the drama, and in it the 
Nuntius announces that Philologus had been reconverted to Protestant- 
ism before his death.” 

So far as records go, The Conflict of Conscience was never acted. The 
arrangement of the characters on the title-page so that six actors could 
give a presentation of the piece “in priuate houses, or otherwise’ seems 
to indicate that the author intended his work to be acted. As this ar- 
rangement is an accurate one, it needs must have been made by the au- 
thor, or at Jeast by someone very well acquainted with the play. In Act 
Iv, scene i, the character Avarice is carefully made to leave the stage in 
order that he may later take the part of Sensual Suggestion.* Further- 
more, there are specific stage directions in at least four instances.‘ Also, 
the Prologue speaks of the auditors,’ and Hypocrisy in two instances 
and perhaps in three addresses himself directly to his audience.’ On the 


1 The facts that are known of the life of Nathaniel Wood or Woodes, as the name ap- 
pears on the title-page of his play, are limited. The record of his matriculation as a sizar 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Michaelmas term, 1567, constitutes the first defi- 
nite information about his life. He graduated B.A. from Cambridge in the spring of 1572 
and M.A. two years later. In the meantime he was ordained priest at Norwich in 1571, 
and in 1572 he became rector of South Walsham St. Mary’s, a small parish about nine 
miles from Norwich. In 1586 this living was given to another, and nothing is known of 
Wood’s whereabouts until 1594, when he was incorporated at Oxford. After that time no 
more informatio regarding him is to be found. See John Venn and J. A. Venn, Alumni 
Cantabrigienses (C2mbridge, 1922), 1v, 453. 

* William A. Jackson, “Woodes’s Conflict of Conscience,” LTLS (September 7, 1933), 
p. 592, points out the most important variations between the two issues. W. W. Greg in 
a later issue of LTLS (October 26, 1933), p. 732, corrects a bibliographical inaccuracy of 
Mr. Jackson’s. 

* The Conflict of Conscience, Sig. F i verso.—This reference and all references to the play, 
unless otherwise stated, are made to the facsimile reproduction of a British Museum copy 
of The Conflict of Conscience in the “Tudor Facsimile Texts.” 

* Two of these are on Sig. B iii verso; the remaining two are on Sig. C ii verso and Sig. 
Dii recto. * Both issues, Sig. A ii verso. 

* The unmistakeable examples of this are in Act m, scene i (Sig. B ii verso) and in Act v, 
scene iii (Sig. H i verso), while the more doubtful example is at the beginning of Act Iv, 
scene i (Sig. E i verso). 
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other hand, the numerous asides found in Act m1, scenes ii and iii, and 
in Act m1, scene iii, raise a question about the feasibility of acting the 
play. These asides are not incorporated into the stanza form, which is 
rhyme royal, nor does there, as a rule, seem to have been provision made 
for them by means of any pause in the stanza.’ They simply appear in 
the margin parallel to the speeches about which they are comments. In 
spite of this curious arrangement, it seems a not unreasonable assump- 
tion that Wood intended his play for presentation. Whether or not it 
ever really was acted cannot be determined. 

The date of composition cannot have been earlier than 1548, when 
the events upon which the plot of the play is based occurred, nor later 
than 1581, when the play was printed. The exact source of the play did 
not appear until after 1550.* It is, furthermore, very unlikely that 
Nathaniel Wood, who entered Cambridge in 1567, was old enough to 
have written such a work before 1553, since he probably was only a few 
years old then; and during Queen Mary’s reign, 1553-58, it is improb- 
able that any one would have written a work so definitely anti-Catholic. 
The work, then, was not written before Queen Elizabeth’s accession to 
the throne. Nor were the events of the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign likely to call forth such a play as The Conflict of Conscience, for 
during the Arst few years of that reign there was uncertainty as to the 
status of the Catholics. There was, moreover, a decline in English Cathol- 
icism between 1560 and 1570, because the Catholics were left so without 
leadership that they could not publicly make a definite stand.® 

About 1570, however, the situation of the Catholics in England 
changed considerably. The Northern Rising of 1569, the excommunica- 
tion of 1570, the coming of the first Catholic missionaries in 1574, the 
menace of Mary, Queen of Scots—all contributed to the rise of a pro- 
nounced opposition. This showed itself after a time not only in laws 
against the Catholics, but in anti-Catholic literature written and pub- 
lished during the seventies and the eighties. Many of the works were 
ballads which came out soon after 1570 in protest against the events of 
that year.’° Besides the ballads a considerable number of tracts were 


? The difficulty of acting a play with asides arranged in this fashion was pointed out to 
me by Professor Charles Read Baskervill. A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature (London, 1899), 1, 139, considers the use of the seven-line stanza to be evidence 
that the play was hardly intended for presentation. But a considerable number of the early 
plays were written in the seven-line stanza. 

* See below pp. 670-672, where I have attempted to show that Wood used a specific 
version of the life of Spiera. 

* A. O. Meyer, England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth, translated by 
J. R. McKee (London, 1916), pp. 68-70. 

© Such a ballad is Thomas Knell, An Answer at large, to a most heretical, trayterous, 
Papistical Byll, .. . (London, 1570), reprinted in Northampton, 1881, by John Taylor. 
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written and published against the Catholics." Furthermore, some of the 
dramas printed during this period are strongly anti-Catholic." New 
translations were made of anti-Catholic works which had been published 
earlier in some language other than English," and new editions were 
issued of earlier anti-Catholic works, as about 1570 the second edition 
of an English account of Francesco Spiera." 

It seems altogether likely that The Conflict of Conscience had its place 
in this stream of Elizabethan anti-Catholic literature which perhaps in- 
creased in volume after 1570. Nathaniel Wood was then at Cambridge, 
and may have written his play while still at the university—that is, 
sometime before 1574—or he may have written it afterward when he 
presumably was in the vicinity of Norwich. In either case, he probably 
was stirred to a consideration of the history of Spiera as a basis for the 
plot of a dramatic piece by the reappearance of the English account of 
the unfortunate Italian. He may also have been conscious of the time- 
liness of a treatment of such a theme; consequently, using the life of the 
Italian lawyer as the source, he wrote his play, certainly not earlier 
than, and probably at least a few years later than, 1570." 


In view of the fact that Nathaniel Wood on the title-page and in the 
Prologue of the first issue of The Conflict of Conscience states that his 
play deals with the story of Francesco Spiera,’ there can be no doubt 
concerning the general historical source. Spiera, who was born in 1502, 
was a lawyer in the small town of Citadella, near Padua, Italy. When in 
his middle forties, he became converted to Protestant doctrines, and 
was so zealous in his declaration of his new faith that complaints of his 
heresy came to the tribunal at Venice. He and his nephew, Girolamo 





Other ballads of this type are reprinted by Joseph Lilly, A Collection of Seventy-Nine 
Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides (London, 1867), pp. 30-32; 33-36; 224-227. H. E. 
Rollins, “An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries (1557-1709) in the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers of London,” SP, xx1 (1924), 14, 23, 84, 107, passim, has entries 
of ballads that obviously must have been of the type under discussion here. 

4 For example, Thomas Norton, A warning against the dangerous practices of Papistes, 
and specially the parteners of the late Rebellion (London, (ca. 1570]). Many of the earlier of 
the numerous works against the Catholics of the Puritan, William Fulke, fall in this period. 

12 A good example is New Custom, which was printed in 1573. This is reprinted in Robert 
Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays edited by W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1874- 
76), m1, 1-52. 

% Barnaby Googe’s translation of Thomas Kirchmeyer, The popish kingdome, or reigne 
of Antichrist (London, 1570) is an example. This work has been reprinted and edited by 
Robert Charles Hope (London, 1880). M4 See below, p. 667. 

8 A feature of Wood’s play that seems to point to the later date is the Scottish dialect 
chosen for the ignorant Catholic priest. This choice may have been influenced by the in- 

ing uneasiness among English Protestants on account of Mary, Queen of Scots. See 
below, p. 677-678. 6 This surname is sometimes spelled Spira or Spera. 
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Faccio, were summoned before that body. During the trial, which be- 
gan May 25, 1548, Spiera’s deviation from the Catholic teaching became 
apparent; for, among other things, it was proved that he had in his pos- 
session heretical writings. Spiera feared that he would lose his property 
and possibly even his life; therefore, in June he made a confession of his 
errors and begged for clemency. The papal legate at Venice at that time, 
Giovanni della Casa, Archbishop of Benevento, did not consider Spi- 
era’s confession sufficient evidence of his sincerity, but required that, 
besides the usual recantation in St. Mark’s in Venice, he should make 
a public recantation in his native town. The same sentence was pro- 
nounced upon his nephew. In addition they both were required to pay 
a fine; Spiera paid his on July 1, while Faccio paid his in August. After 
this there is no more mention of Faccio. 

On the way back to Citadella Spiera’s conscience urged him to remain 
true to what he really believed, but he refused to be guided by it; and 
the following Sunday morning after mass, before a large group of peo- 
ple, he said that he formerly had erred in his beliefs and that he now 
was returning to the Roman church. Soon after he began to feel remorse 
for what he had done, and thought he heard a voice telling him that he 
had denied Christ and must therefore suffer eternal torture. From this 
time on Spiera sark into a state of despair from which he could not be 
aroused. After he had been in this condition some time, it was decided 
to remove him to Padua, where he might have the care of physicians 
as well as the aid of learned men. When he arrived in Padua the three 
foremost physicians in the town were called, but after a consultation 
they said that they could offer no advice since they considered his men- 
tal condition to be the cause of his physical disorders. 

Thereafter every effort was made to arouse Spiera from his melan- 
choly state of mind. Every day many people came to comfort him. 
Among the most noted of his visitors were Pietro Paola Vergerio, Mat- 
teo Gribaldi, Henry Scrymgeour or Scrimger, and Sigismund Gelous. 
These men were much impressed by the seriousness of Spiera’s conflict, 
and they made strenuous attempts to inspire in him confidence in the 
mercy of God. But he seemed convinced that he was a reprobate and 
that his sin was unpardonable; consequently, he could find no consola- 
tion in the Scriptures or in prayer, since those things were for the elect. 
Spiera’s condition daily grew worse. He longed to die, and actually 
tried to commit suicide by starving himself to death. He grew more and 
more weak, though forced to eat some food. In November, 1548, it was 
decided that he should be taken back to Citadella. The morning he was 
to leave Padua he attempted to kill himself with a knife, but was pre- 
vented from carrying out his intention by his two sons. He died in 
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Citadella, December 27, 1548. The details of his death were not accu- 
rately known; it was thought that his despair had not been relieved. 

Within approximately two years after Francesco Spiera’s death there 
had been published descriptions of his apostasy and the despair that 
followed it by the four men already mentioned who came to see him 
while he was at Padua. Of these men Vergerio and Gribaldi were Itali- 
ans, Scrymgeour was a Scotsman, and Gelous was a Hungarian." 

It seems to be impossible without actually comparing all the extant 
biographies of Francesco Spiera that were published near 1550 to form 
any accurate judgment as to their relationship. The most important of 
these works, however, was the one which bore the title: 


Francisci Spierae, qui quod susceptam semel Evangelice ueritatis professionem 
abnegasset, damnassetque, in horrendam incidit desperationem, Historia, A 
quatuor summis uiris, summa fide conscripta: cum clariss. uirorum Praefationi- 
bus, Caelii S. C. et Io. Calvini, et Petri Pauli Vergerii Apologia. . . . Accessit 
quoque Martini Borrhai, de usu, quem Spierae tum exemplum, tum doctrina 
afferat, iudicium . . .¥ 


The importance of this work lay in its completeness. There were 181 
pages in all, which contained: the preface by Celio Secondo Curione,"® 
six letters written by an anonymous Paduan—really Pietro Paolo Ver- 
gerio—translated by Curione (pp. 1-32); the epistle of Matteo Gribaldi 


(pp. 33-56); a preface by John Calvin (pp. 57-61); a history by Henry 
Scrymgeour (pp. 62-95); a history by Sigismund Gelous (pp. 96-124); 
the apology of Pietro Paolo Vergerio relative to the case of Spiera, trans- 
lated out of Italian by Francis Nigro Bassianate (pp. 125-144); the 
opinion of Martin Borrhaus,”° from which it appears that he was the 
editor of the whole collection; and finally an index to the volume.” 
Some of the various accounts that made up this collected work were 
published separately just before and just after its publication. For ex- 
ample, there was an Italian history by Vergerio; there was a Latin ver- 
sion of Vergerio’s history;” there was the Latin narrative written by 


1 Brief accounts of these men may be found as follows: The New Schaff-Hersog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge (New York and London, 1912), x11, 164-165; Biographie uni- 
verselle ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1817), xvi, 472-473; DNB (London, 1885-1900), 
LI, 150-151; Fortsetzung und Erginsungen su Christian Gottlieb Jichers allgemeinem Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon von Johann Christoph Adelung (Leipzig, 1787), m, 1389. 

18 Corpus Reformatorum (Brunswick, 1870), xxxvut, lxx, gives the title as above. Emilio 
Comba, I Nosiri Protestanti (Florence, 1897) 1, 260, note, gives the place and the date as 
Basel, 1550. The British Museum Catalogue, under C. S. Curio, lists a title very like this, 
but the place and the date supplied are [Geneva? 1550?]. 

8 Curione (1503-69), an Italian Protestant, was professor of rhetoric in Basel. 

* Borrhaus (1499-1564), a German Protestant, was professor of theology in Basel. 

21 Corpus Reformatorum, xxxvu, lxx-Ixxi. 

™ British Museum Catalogue under P. P. Vergerio. 
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Henry Scrymgeour; finally there was an anonymous Latin history of 
1549. Of the early German descriptions of Spiera’s desperation one is 
based upen the last mentioned Latin work; the other one, like the first 
one, is dated 1549. There also was an early English version of Matteo 
Gribaldi’s description of Spiera’s apostasy. This bore the title: 


A notable and marveilous epistle of the famous Doctour Mathewe Gribalde, 
professor of law in the universitie of Padua cécerning the terrible indgement of 
God, upon hym that for feare of men denieth Christ, and the knowne veritie: 
with a Preface of Doctor Caluine. Translated out of Latin intoo English by 
E. A. Worcester [Printed by John Osmen.] 1550.75 


That Edward Aglionby made the translation into English is clear from 
the acrostic in “An Epigram of the terrible example of one Francis Spera 
an Italian, of whom this book is compiled.’ Aglionby was a recorder 
of Warwick and was a figure of some importance during the middle 
years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.”’ 

These early accounts of the fate of Francesco Spiera by men of some 
prominence in the Protestant world must have been a considerable fac- 
tor in producing the great vogue that the tale seems to have had all 
over Europe. At least two of the four men who wrote accounts of their 
experiences with Spiera attributed their final decisions in favor of Prot- 
estant doctrines to the impressions made upon them by Spiera’s miser- 
able condition. These two were Vergerio and Scrymgeour. The Protest- 
ants considered the story of Spiera a prime example of the fate likely 
to overtake a person who, having once had the truth of the Protestant 
doctrines revealed to him, turned his back on that truth because of 
worldly considerations. Spiera was soon reported to have committed 
suicide, although the early narratives did not give warrant for such a 
report. The vogue of the story was probably also enhanced by the ap- 
peal that the sin of despair resulting in suicide—really the unpardonable 
sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost, since hope of repentance and ulti- 
mate salvation were thereby cut off—had to the sixteenth-century 
mind.** The vogue of the story did not, however, end with the sixteenth 
century, but continued through the following centuries. 


°3 British Museum Catalogue under F . Spira. 4 Tbid. 

5 This title is taken from Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian 
(Boston and New York, 1916), p. 253. A copy of this edition of Gribaldi’s work in English 
is to be found in the Bodleian Library. The Catalogus Librorum Impressorum Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae in Academia Oxoniensi (Oxford, 1843), 1, 200, does not give the place where 
the work was printed nor the printer. 

% Scott, Elizabethan Translations, p. 254. 27 DNB, t, 176-177. 

28 F, I. Carpenter, “Spenser’s Cave of Despair,” MLN, xm (1897), 257-273. Literary 
treatments of the theme of despair occur in Spenser’s Faerie Queen, Book 1, canto ix, and 
in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, notably scenes v, vi, xi, xiii, xiv. 
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Evidence for this great vogue is found, first of all, in the new editions 
that appeared of the early biographies of Spiera and in the new notices 
of him that also appeared.*® Another edition of the early volume of col- 
lected writings regarding Spiera was brought out at Tubingen in 1558.*° 
Comparatively brief notices were incorporated in such Latin works as 
Sleidan’s Chronicle and Peter Martyr’s Common Places. In addition 
there were at least two more sixteenth-century accounts in German, 
other than those already mentioned," and there were later narrations of 
the story of Francesco Spiera in German.” The publication of a biogra- 
phy of him in French does not seem to have occurred very early as com- 
pared with the appearance of such works in other countries, but there 
was a brief notice in Simon Goulart’s Histoires admirables et memorables 
de nostre temps, the first part of which was published in 1600, and there 
were at least two seventeenth-century accounts of Spiera.* 

In England also there is ample evidence in the appearance of histories 
of Spiera’s case for the vogue of the story there. The early translation of 
Gribaldi’s story came out in a second edition; the title-page reads: 


A notable and marueilous Epistle of the famous Doctour, Matthewe Gribalde, 
Professor of the Lawe, in the Vniuersitie of Padua: cécernyng the terrible 
iudgement of God, vpon hym that for feare of men, denieth Christ and the 
knowne veritie: with a Preface of Doctor Caluine. Now newely imprinted, with 
a godly and wholesome preseruative against desperation, at all tymes neces- 
sarie for the soule: chiefly to be vsed when the deuill dooeth assaulte vs moste 
fiercely, and death approcheth nighest ... Imprinted at London, By Henry 
Denham, for William Norton.* 


The date usually given for this work is about 1570, a conjecture which 
is based on the fact that the work was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
between July 22, 1569, and July 22, 1570.*% The Godly and Wholesome 
Preservative against Desperation, printed with this second edition, had 
appeared independent of A notable and marueilous Epistle in two earlier 
editions, one in 1551, another in 1559.% The author of this tract is not 
known. Yet a third edition of A notable and marueilous Epistle has been 


** The following list of works that dealt with Spiera’s life is by no means complete. It 
is drawn up chiefly as evidence of the widespread popularity of the story. 

% Comba, I Nostri Protestanti, 11, 261, note. 

3 Jean George Théodore Graesse, Trésor de Livres rares et précieux (Dresden, 1865), v1, 
468; British Museum Catalogue under F. Spira. 

* For example, C. L. Roth, Francesko Spiera’s Lebensende (Nuremburg, 1829). 

% British Museum Catalogue under F . Spira. 

* This title is taken from a rotograph of the British Museum copy. 

* Edward Arber, ed., A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 
1554-1640 A.D. (London, 1875), 1, 408. 

* A Short-Title Catalogue of Books edited by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave (London, 
1926), nos. 20204 and 20205. 
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recorded as having been printed at London “by Jhon Kyngston for Wil- 
lyam Norton, 1582,’*’ but the present existence of this edition can not 
be very well substantiated.** Other sixteenth-century works in English 
which carried notices of Francesco Spiera were the translations of two 
Latin works already mentioned, Sleidan’s Chronicle and Peter Martyr’s 
Common Places, the dates of these translations being 1560 and 1583 re- 
spectively. Thomas Lanquet’s Chronicle, 1565, also contained a brief 
notice. It is interesting to note that in no one of these versions of the 
story was Spiera said to have committed suicide. 

An additional translation into English of a foreign work was that of 
Simon Goulart’s work, the French title of which has been given, by 
Edward Grimestone. The English title of this work is Admirable and 
Memorable Histories containing the wonders of our times.** It has in it a 
section devoted to the description of various “Desperate Persons.’ 
These persons are described as having become so desperate by thinking 
over their past sins that they come to doubt the efficacy of God’s mercy. 
Among these stories appears that of Francesco Spiera. The source for 
the statements made about him is given as “‘a discourse published by 
Maister Henrie Scringer, a learned lawyer, who was then at Padoua, 
did see and many times talke with this poore Spiera.’’' In some places 
the narrative in Goulart’s work is in the first person singular, as if it 
were a verbal translation of Scrymgeour’s discourse. 

By far the most important version in English of the circumstances 
attending Spiera’s apostasy and death is that of Nathaniel Bacon, whose 
work came out in London, 1638, bearing the title, A Relation of the fear- 
full Estate of Francis Spira in the yeare 1548. This work went through 
a number of editions, the last of which appeared in 1845. There was also 
a translation of the work into Welsh.“ In Nathaniel Bacon’s preface 
to his work he intimated that he had used as his sources all of the early 
narratives by eye-witnesses of Spiera’s conflict. He apparently knew of 
the sixteenth-century translation of Gribaldi’s sketch, for he wrote: 

37 W. T. Lowndes, The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, edited by H. G. 
Bohn (London, 1871), 1, 945. It is also described in Joseph Ames, Typographical Antiquities 
edited by T. F. Dibdin (London, 1819), rv, 481-482. Dibdin notes that the description 
comes from Herbert’s manuscript memoranda. 

8 There is no record of this third edition in the Short-Title Catalogue. 

3* The first edition, London, 1607, is the edition I have used. 

# Pp. 185-198. “ Goulart, Admirable and Memorable Histories, p. 196. 

® The British Museum Catalogue, under F. Spira, supplies the date 1637 in brackets. I 
have not seen a copy of the first edition but have used the second edition which has the 
title: A Relation of the Fearefull Estate of Francis Spira, in the yeare, 1548(London, 1640). 

“ The dates of the various editions (British Museum Catalogue, under F. Spira) were: 
1638 [1637], 1640, 1665, 1683, 1688, 1715, 1718, 1734, 1770, 1784, 1815, 1845. That of 
1815 seems to have been an abridgement of Bacon’s history. The title and approximate date 
of the Welsh translation are also given. 
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I acknowledge that there hath beene formerly a Booke published in our Mother 
tongue, concerning this subject, but as farre as I can learne (for I could never 
yet obtaine to see any of them) it was nothing so large and various as this present 
Treatise, and as I have heard, a translation of onely one of the Tractates, from 
whence I had gathered this present Discourse in part.“ 


The many editions of English works about Francesco Spiera attest 
the vogue of his story, but there is further proof of that vogue in the 
incidental references that were made to him in letters and in sermons, as 
well as in works of a more formal nature. Usually his story is held up as 
a warning against apostasy, as an illustration of a person who has com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost. He is named in sermons along 
with other persons notorious for similar sins—such persons as Lot’s 
wife, Pharaoh, Judas Iscariot, Nero, and Julian the Apostate. 

The Conflict of Conscience was not the only literary treatment of the 
theme of Francesco Spiera’s apostasy and despair. There were, notably, 
two other plays. The earlier was an obscure German play, written by 
an equally obscure Johannes Reinhard, bearing the title: Eine wiinder- 
liche Geschicht, Francisci Spierae, wie er inn Verzweyflung kommen, ound 
in der selbigen gestorben sey. It was printed by Johannes Daubman at 
Kénigsberg in 1561.“ This dramatic piece probably had no connection 
whatever with Wood’s treatment of the same theme. Furthermore, the 
German work was even more mechanical and wooden than the English 
work. Reinhard made use of conventional dramatic motifs, one of which 
is the bringing of infernal spirits into the action. He assigned to the char- 
acter of Spiera tedious speeches, whether he was discussing the theologi- 
cal problem of good works or giving expression to his repentance. The 
second play was a French tragedy, Francois Spera, ou le Désespoir, 
printed in 1608.7 The author is unknown, but the dedication is signed 
I.D.C.G. and is made to Claude Boucart, at one time professor of philos- 
ophy at Lausanne.* The tragedy is in verse and in five acts with choruses 
and no scene-division. Its plot seems to be a faithful reproduction of the 
story of Spiera in its essential features. Like the German play, this work 
seems to have no connection with The Conflict of Conscience, and to be of 
little merit, for it is described as a work “‘qui est des plus mauvais.’* 

“ A Relation of Francis Spira, Sig. A 3 recto. 

“ST have relied upon Karl Goedeke, Grundrisz sur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 
(Dresden, 1886), m, 393, for the title and the facts regarding the publication of this work. 

“ Wilhelm Creizenach, Geschichte des neuren Dramas (Halle a.S., 1923), m1, 326-327, 
gives the best discussion of this play that I have found. 

* There seems to be question regarding the place where this work was printed. The 
British Museum Catalogue, under G., I.D.C., gives the place as [Paris?], while Jacques- 
Charles Brunet, Manuel du Libraire (Paris, 1865), v1, 899, gives it (Généve). 

“ Louis César de la Baume Le Blanc, duc de La Valliére, Bibliotheque du Théatre francois 
(Dresden, 1768), 1, 418-419, gives the best description of this tragedy.  “ Ibid., p. 418. 
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In England there probably was a ballad which dealt with the story 
of Francesco Spiera, for in the Stationers’ Register under the date of 
June 15, 1587, John Charlewood is listed as having paid four pence “for 
printinge A ballad of master FFRAUNCIS an Italian a Doctor of Lawe 
who denied the lord JESUS & c.’’® This ballad seems not to have survived. 

The subject of Francesco Spiera’s despair was still live enough to in- 
spire a poetic treatment of it by a miscellaneous writer of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, James Hain Friswell.** Among Friswell’s 
many publications was a volume, printed in London, 1865, bearing the 
title Francis Spira, and other poems. 


Obviously Wood could have got the outline of the story from many 
sources: he could have used Latin, Italian, and German tracts; he could 
have pieced his play together from all the various narratives concerning 
Spiera that were available to him. He seems, however, to have done the 
simplest thing he could, to have used one version of the history of Spi- 
era; namely, the English translation of Gribaldi’s work made by Ag- 
lionby and called A notable and marueilous Epistle. Two editions of this 
work, of 1550 and about 1570, had appeared before the publication of 
Wood’s play in 1581. Although it cannot be definitely proved that Wood 
used the second edition of about 1570, he is more likely to have used 
that one, since it came out while he was a student at Cambridge. 

That Wood did use A notable and marueilous Epistle can be seen from 
the verbal parallels between the two works. These are very close in spite 
of the fact that it is in prose, while The Conflict of Conscience is in rhyme 
royal. Two brief parallels will suffice. 


The Conflict of Conscience 
But it as easely may be done, as you 


A notable and marueilous Epistle 
But this is euen as possible as to 


may with one spoone, 
At once take vp the water cleane, 
which in the seas abide: 
And at one draught, then drink it vp, 
this shall ye doe as soone, 
As to my brest of true beleefe, one 
sparkle shall betide: 


Tush, you which are in prosperous 
state, & my paines haue not tried 
Doe think it but an easy thing, a sin- 

ner to repent 
Him of his sinnes, and by true faith, 
damnation to preuent. 


% Arber, Stationers’ Register, 1, 472. 


take the whole water of the sea, in one 
spoone, and to drinke it vppe at a 
draughte. .. . 


You that are in blessed estate suppose 
thys an easie thing to be done, that a 
sinner reknowledging his fault, may 
lift vp himselfe to hope and faith to- 
wards God, and therefore ye exhort 
me, for as much as ye see me re- 


| DNB, xx, 277-278. 
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The healthfull neede not Phisicks 
art, and ye which are all haile, 

Can giue good counsell to the sick, 
their sicknesse to eschew; 

But here alas, confusion, and hell, 
doth mee assaile, 

And that all grace, from me is reft, I 
finde it to be true. 

My heart is steele, so that no faith, 
can from the same insue. 

I can conceiue no hope at all, of pardon 
or of grace, 

But out alas, Confusion is alway be- 
fore my face. (Sig. I i recto) 


I pray you answer me herein, where 
you by deepe dispaire, 
Say, you are worse here in this lyfe, 
then if you were in hell, 
And for because to haue death come, 
you alway make your prayer, 
As though your soule and body both, 
in torments great did dwell: 
If that a man should giue to you a 
sword, I pray you tell, 
Would you destroy your selfe there 
with? as doe the desperate, 
Which hange or kill, or into flouds, 
themselues precipitate. 
Philologus. 
Giue me a sworde, then shall you 
know, what is in mine intent. 
Eusebius. 
Not so my friend, I onely aske, what 
heerein were your will? 
Philologus. 
I cannot, neither will I tell, wherto I 
would be bent. (Sig. I iii recto) 
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pentaunt and sorowful, that I would 
conceiue some hope and trust to rise 
againe: The helthfull hath no neede of 
a Phisition: and he that is whole, can 
soon giue councell to the sicke. But 
herein an I tormented: this is my hel, 
this is my confusion and desperation, 
that I knowe all / grace to be taken 
from me, that I feele my heart hard- 
ened, that I can not beleue nor hope 
any thing at all of the atonement and 
mercie of God. 
(Sig. B v recto—verso) 


Maister Frauncis, I praye you aun- 
swere me: for as much as through vtter 
desperation, ye saye, that in this lyfe 
ye are worse, than if ye were with the 
dapned folke in hell: and for as much 
as I see you cétinually to wish for 
death, that ye might go to hell, as 
though now, / bothe your body and 
soule were in more painefull torment, 
as yee doe opély wytnesse. I demaid 
of you, if ye had a sworde in your 
hande: would ye kyll your selfe (as all 
desperate persones for the moste part 
doe) that haue sticked themselues with 
weapon, or strangeled themselues by 
hanging. Then saide he, giue me a 
sworde, and ye shalt see what I will 
doe. Nay (sayde I) I doe but desire you 
to shewe vs your will: I can not tell 
(saide he) neyther can I saye what my 
will thé should be. 
(Sig. C ii recto—verso) 


There are many other passages in The Conflict of Conscience that can be 
shown to have been taken almost directly from this source.” 


® Other parallels may be found as follows: 


Conflict of Conscience 
Sig. G ii recto-verso 
Sig. H ii recto-verso 
Sig. H ii verso-H iii recto 
Sig. H iii verso 


A notable and marueilous Epistle 
Sig. A vi recto-verso 
Sig. A vii verso 
Sig. A viii recto-verso 
Sig. B i recto-verso 
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Although Nathaniel Wood used A notable and marueilous Epistle as 
the source of the main part of The Conflict of Conscience, more than half 
of the play seems not to have a definite source. Gribaldi’s work has not 
even a suggestion in it for the entire first scene of Act 1, and the mass of 
the material in the early part of the play is not found in the narratives 
concerning Spiera. 

This material comes from what may be called conventional sources. 
The play teems with illustrations and passages taken from the Bible 
and with references to Biblical characters and incidents, sometimes re- 
telling of some parable or scene,™ sometimes mentioned in such a way 
as to suggest the details of the stories.“ Often in this first part of the 
play there are woven into the text verses from the Bible, altered very 
little in order to fit the stanza. There appear also fairly exact refer- 
ences to various books of the Bible, as sources either of statements made 
or of additional material on the subject being discussed.™ It is quite 
probable that in many cases Wood did not go directly to the Bible; he 
merely used texts that had already been rephrased in discussions of vari- 
ous theological and ethical problems. Very probably he did not have 
any one discussion in mind; he merely made the usual explanations of 
perplexing questions, and for such he would not need an exact source. 

That Wood’s themes and treatment of them are the usual ones can 
be seen by a comparison of passages from his work with passages from 





Sig. H iii verso—H iv recto ig. B i verso 
Sig. H iv recto ig. B ii recto 
Sig. H iv verso ig. B ii verso 
Sig. H iv verso ig. B iv recto 
Sig. H iv verso—I i recto ig. B iv verso 
Sig. Ii recto ig. B iii verso 
Sig. I i verso ig. B vi recto—verso 
Sig. I i verso ig. B vi verso—B vii recto 
Sig. I ii recto ig. B vii recto—verso 
Sig. I ii recto-verso ig. B vii verso—B viii recto 
Sig. I ii verso ig. B viii verso 
Sig. I ii verso ig. B viii verso—C i recto 
Sig. I iii recto ig. C i recto—verso 
Sig. I iii verso ig. C ii verso-C iii recto 
Sig. I iii verso ig. B ii verso 
Sig. I iv recto ig. B v verso 
I have already briefly pointed out Wood’s dependence upon A notable and marueilous 
Epistle in a letter in LTLS (November 23, 1933), p. 840. 
5 Conflict of Conscience, Sig. A iii recto and Sig. B ii recto. 
“ Tbid., Sig. B i recto; the whole page is dotted with names of Biblical characters. 
% Tbid., Sig. B ii recto, where Romans 5 : 3-4 is quoted , and Sig. F iii verso, where 
Matthew 10:28 is the verse that is quoted. 
% Conflict of Conscience, Sig. A iv recto, B i recto, and B ii verso. 
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other writings of the period. In The Conflict of Conscience, Act 1, scene 
ii, Mathetes asks Philologus to discuss 


The cause why God doth such afflictions sende, 
Into his Church.” 


Of course the sixteenth century had no monopoly upon discussions of 
the question, why the righteous should suffer adversities. Interest in 
that problem is older than the Book of Job. But the people of the six- 
teenth century lived in troublous times, and many who attempted to 
exemplify in their lives what they thought to be truth and righteousness 
were called upon to suffer hardships on that account, so that it is not to 
be wondered at that frequent efforts were made to draw up reasonable 
explanations of God’s affliction of the righteous. Sometimes these take 
the form of treatises dealing with it alone;5* sometimes they take the 
form of chapters or sections of some longer work.**® Philologus, in com- 
plying with the request of Mathetes, gives at least nine reasons why the 
righteous must suffer affliction, and then Mathetes summarizes these.®° 
That the explanation of the question of God’s purposes in afflicting the 
righteous which Philologus and Mathetes work out is made up of cur- 
rent ideas on the subject can be deduced from the fact that almost all 
of the reasons given in the play can be found in other works of the period. 
In the first place, some of the chapter headings of Coverdale’s A Spiri- 
tual and Most Precious Pearl show that the lines of argument used are 
similar to those used in The Conflict of Conscience.“ Furthermore, there 
are passages to be found in the literature of the time which present ideas 
parallel to those in Wood’s play.® It is possible to multiply instances of 
parallel ideas between The Conflict of Conscience and contemporary trea- 
tises on theological subjects, particularly on the questions of the su- 
premacy of the pope and of the sacrament. 

A third source of conventional material that Wood used is made up of 

® Sig. A iv verso. 

58 Miles Coverdale, “‘A Spiritual and Most Precious Pearl” in the Writings and Transla- 
tions of Myles Coverdale, edited for the Parker Society by George Pearson (Cambridge, 
1844), pp. 84-194. 

Roger Hutchinson, “The Image of God,” Chapter XI, in The Works of Roger Hutchin- 
son, edited for the Parker Society by John Bruce (Cambridge, 1842), pp. 57-60; John Mar- 
beck, A Booke of Notes and Commonplaces (London, 1581), pp. 18-20. 

Conflict of Conscience, Sig. B i verso-B ii recto. 

® Coverdale, Writings, pp. 95, 116, 123, 127, 129. 

* Some passages which are notably like those in The Conflict of Conscience are as follows: 
Marbeck, A Booke of Notes and Commonplaces, p. 19; Pietro Martire Vermigli, The Com- 
mon Places (London, 1583), 1, 366 b; John Veron, A stronge battery against the Idolatrous 
inuocation of the dead Saintes (London, 1562), fol. 5 recto; Henry Bullinger, The tragedies 
of tyrants (London, 1575), fols. 115 verso and 117 verso. 
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anti-Catholic works of all kinds. The sections of The Conflict of Conscience 
which seem to draw most freely on anti-Catholic literature are Act 1, 
scene i, and Act m1, scene iv. The first is a monologue of about three 
pages in which Satan describes his present plight and lays plans for the 
future. Since his domination in the world is being threatened, he must 
introduce measures by which it can be maintained. Satan boasts of mis- 
chief he had perpetrated in times past, and claims the pope as his son. 
In conclusion Satan says this son, the pope, has two champions, Avarice 
and Tyranny, and now a third helper is to be Hypocrisy. This whole 
passage is full of echoes from anti-Catholic works. Satan’s plans for the 
overthrow of Christ’s kingdom, the description of the pope as a child of 
Satan, and the pope’s alliance with tyranny, avarice, and hypocrisy are 
common features of anti-Catholic treatises as well as of other anti- 
Catholic dramas.® As is usual in such works, avarice is considered to be 
the especial vice of the clergy. The Catholic priest in The Conflict of 
Conscience is conceived of as being so bent upon increasing the commer- 
cial value of his position that he wishes the sacraments might be sold to 
the people who, he is sure, would gladly pay thirty pence for them.“ 
This conception of the priest is not peculiar to Wood, for the character, 
Lucifer, in an earlier anti-Catholic work, predicts that the clergy will 
not be ashamed to sell the masses for money.™ 

The delineation of the Catholic priest in The Conflict of Conscience as 
an exceedingly ignorant person is also owing at least in part to the anti- 
Catholic literature of the time. In several of Bale’s works the ignorance of 
the Catholic priests is stressed.” A passage in Pierre Boaistuau, Theatrum 
Mundi, the Theatre or rule of the world, a translation from French, pre- 
sents a Protestant conception of the Catholic priest that is similar to the 
character of Caconos, the priest in Wood’s play.” Furthermore, the 
Catholic priest is so often represented as a lover of ale® that it seems 

See John Bale, A declaration of Edmonde Bonners articles (London, 1561), Sig. * ii 
recto, fols. 12 recto, 24 recto, 55 recto, 62 verso, passim; “A Comedy concerning Three 
Laws of Nature, Moses and Christ” and “A Tragedy of John, King of England” in The 
Dramatic Writings of John Bale, edited by J. S. Farmer (London, 1907), pp. 1-82 and 171- 
294; “Lusty Juventus” and “New Custom” in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 11, 41-102 and m, 1-52; 
and the recently discovered Fable of Philargyrie, printed by Robert Crowley and probably 
written by him, which has been published in facsimile with a short introduction by W. A. 
Marsden (London, 1931). * Conflict of Conscience, Sig. D iii verso—D iv recto. 

* Bernardine Ochino, A tragoedie, or Dialogue of the vniuste orsurped primacie of the 
Bishop of Rome (London, 1549), Sig. X i verso. 

* A declaration, fol. 20; Three Laws, p. 41. 

*? Boaistuau’s work was translated by John Alday, and the first edition was published 
about 1566, according to the Short-Title Catalogue, no. 3168. The edition I used was pub- 
lished in London, 1581. The passage referred to is to be found on p. 115. 

* Kirchmeyer, The popish kingdome, fol. 18 verso; Luke Shepherd, ‘““Doctour Doubble 
Ale” in Remains of Early Popular Poetry of England edited by W. C. Hazlitt (London, 
1866), m1, 307, 311, passim. 
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reasonable to conclude that Caconos’ statement, “Ay had rather han a 
cup af nale than a Testament,’ is a conventional Protestant idea of the 
extent of the ignorance and corruption of a Catholic priest. When Ca- 
conos i3 enlarging upon the fact that he cannot read his breviary but 
must depend upon the pictures for his knowledge of what is in the book, 
he gives a lengthy speech in which some of the saints are mentioned to- 
gether with their beneficient qualities. After this speech Tyranny says, 


What? this Parson, seemeth connyng to be, 
And as farre as I see, in a good vniformytie: 
Yea, he is well red, in that golden Legend.”¢ 


Caconos then explains that he gives the Golden Legend more credence 
than he gives the New Testament, for the former is authorized by the 
pope, while the latter is in part forbidden. This attitude of Caconos 
toward the Golden Legend is in keeping with the attitude attributed to the 
Catholics toward that work in anti-Catholic works.” 

Furthermore, this passage shows Wood’s use of another conventional 
source of material, the Golden Legend. As in the case of the Bible, it is 
very possible that Wood did not go directly to the Golden Legend for his 
material, but that it is the ultimate source is obvious from Tyranny’s 
quick recognition of Caconos’ comments as coming from that source. 
Moreover, a study of the lives of the saints that appear in the Golden 
Legend does in a considerable number of cases show reasons for the attri- 
bution to them of the particular beneficient qualities which Caconos 
gives them. This is especially notable in regard to St. Sylvester, St. 
George, and St. Rocke.” Since, however, not all of Caconos’ statements 
concerning the saints are to be found in the Golden Legend, Wood doubt- 
less had some source other than it, but it is fairly obvious that some of 
the material is very close to the Golden Legend and has ultimately to be 
traced to that source.” 

There seems to have been a tendency on the part of Protestants to 
consider Catholics as unduly devoted to astrology. Wood makes use of 
this opinion when he has Hypocrisy, who is one of the pope’s helpers, give 
a long monologue in Act 11, scene i, in which he describes the influences 


® Conflict of Conscience, Sig. D iv recto. 7 Tbid., verso. 

™ See Thomas Becon, Prayers and Other Pieces, edited for the Parker Society‘by John 
Ayre (Cambridge, 1844), pp. 234, 519, 535; John Jewel, Works, edited for the Parker So- 
ciety by John Ayre (Cambridge, 1845-50), 1, 265; rv, 816; James Pilkington, Works, 
edited for the Parker Society by James Scholefield (Cambridge, 1842), p. 18. 

7 Cf. Jacobus de Varagine, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints as Englished by 
William Caxton, edited by F. S. Ellis (London, [1900]), m, 199-201; mz, 133; v, 3. 

® In Bale’s Three Laws, pp. 19-20, there is a similar list of saints and the benefits they 
bestow upon men; but Bale is very obviously letting his character ridicule such ideas, while 
Wood intends Caconos to be seriously stating his beliefs. 

™% Kirchmeyer, The popish kingdome, fol. 44 recto—verso. 
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of the various planets upon the natures of those born under their signs. 
He is particularly explicit in his description of his own nature.”* Hypoc- 
risy’s entire monologue illustrates further Wood’s dependence upon con- 
ventional material which can be traced to an ultimate source. The source 
in this case is the encyclopedic work on medieval science by Bartholomes 
Anglicus which had been translated into English by John of Trevisa 
in 1397. Here again it is a question whether Wood ever used the actual 
text of Bartholomeus, or may not more probably have used some of 
its ideas that were current.” 

Wood also makes a considerable use of another type of conventional 
material—proverbs. Sometimes he incorporates into the text of his play 
proverbs in complete and formal statements;’’ somtimes he gives pro- 
verbs in their exact Latin forms and then translates them more or less 
elaborately; and in at least one instance he uses a Latin proverb for 
which he gives no translation.”* On the other hand, he sometimes merely 
alludes to familiar proverbs or uses proverbial ideas which seem not to 
have taken the fixed form of proverbs.” He also uses a considerable 
number of proverbial expressions which are often intended to be comic. 

Wood’s use of proverbial literature, of astrological ideas, of saints’ 
lore, of anti-Catholic literature, of current treatments of theological and 
ethical problems, and of the Bible shows that, where he could not depend 
upon his chief source, A notable and marueilous Epistle, his work abounds 
in ideas that were the common stock of many Elizabethan writers. 

The Conflict of Conscience, although called a comedy on the title-page, 
was clearly intended to be a moral play, and in general shows the struc- 
ture and main features of that type. The author’s statement in the Pro- 
logue that comedy must not touch particularly the vices of one private 
man and that the law of decorum must be observed in presenting scenes 
of mirth is, however, an indication of classical precedent.** Furthermore, 
the work is divided into acts and scenes, the latter usually according to 
the classical principle that the entrance or exit of an important character 
makes a new scene. Thus the drama, although a fairly late survival of 
the moral play, bears marks of the transition that was taking place. 

On the whole Wood followed his principal source, A notable and mar- 
ueilous Epistle, closely. His versification of it made necessary minor 
changes in the order of words as well as additions and omissions of words. 
But Wood also made some alterations not necessarily called for metri- 

% Conflict of Conscience, Sig. B iii recto. 

% See Batman vppon Bartholome, his Booke De Proprietatibus Rerum (London, 1582), fol. 
131 recto-verso (Book vim, Chapter 27), fol. 352 verso (Book xvi, Chapter 21). 

™ Conflict of Conscience, Sig. A ii verso, C ii verso, C iv recto, D ii recto, verso, F iii verso, 
F iv recto, verso. 78 Ibid., Sig. B iii verso, B iv recto, C iii recto, C iv recto. 

” This is especially notable in the Prologue. 8° Conflict of Conscience, Sig. A ii verso. 
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cally, but showing that he had a sense of discrimination. He omitted 
descriptive passages, tiresome repetitions, some theological discussions, 
some Bibical illustrations, and a few incidents, the most notable being 
the actual recantation of Philologus, which is narrated in the source.™ 
If Wood omitted some parts of his source, he also added material even 
in the sections of the play that are close parallels to the source. Such 
additions are of Biblical material or are details about persons mentioned 
or subjects discussed. Finally he added a summary of what he considered 
the purpose of the whole play to be.** Occasionally he rearranged matter 
taken over from the source, the new order usually being more dramatic. 

The most interesting use that Wood made of his source was his devel- 
opment of minor parts of it into larger aspects of the play. The scene in 
which Philologus teaches his friend Mathetes (Act 1, scene ii), the trial 
scene (Act Iv, scene i), and that which protrays the conflict between 
Conscience and Sensual Suggestion (Act Iv, scene iii) all seem to have 
been developed from hints in A notable and marueilous Epistle. 

Besides the characters Wood took over from his source, he also created 
characters from slight suggestions in it. Such are Mathetes, Caconos, 
Spirit, Conscience, Horror, and the sons of Philologus, Gisbertus and 
Paphinitius. Furthermore, the line which Wood followed in developing 
Philologus as a man fond of talk, fond of discussing serious questions, 
was probably prompted by John Calvin’s description of Spiera in the 
preface to Gribaldi’s narrative.* Thus Philologus is transformed from a 
particular Italian lawyer into a universal type. Wood also aimed to de- 
velop Theologus and Eusebius into such types, but less happily. 

Most of the remaining figures in the drama are characterized conven- 
tionally. Caconos, however, is not a conventional figure, although the 
idea that the Catholic priests were ignorant and most of the matter of 
Caconos’ talk have been shown to have been current in anti-Catholic 
literature. Nor is Caconos remarkable because he speaks in a dialect. 
There were earlier examples of characters who spoke in dialect, a well- 
known one being that of Hodge in Gammer Gurton’s Needle. But Caconos 
is unusual in that he speaks a dialect that is intended to be Northern, 
presumably Scottish.* The appearance of this dialect used by a Catholic 
priest is the origin of the plausible idea that Wood is intending to ridicule 


81 4 notable and marueilous Epistle, Sig. A vii recto. 

® Conflict of Conscience, Sig. I iii verso-I iv recto. 

8 4 notable and marueilous Epistle, Sig. A iii recto. 

% Eduard Eckhardt, Die Dialekt- und Auslindertypen des dlteren Englischen Dramas 
(Louvain, 1910), 1, 94-97, has made a study of the dialect of Caconos. His conclusions 
are that Wood probably intended Caconos to speak Scottish, but that Wood must have 
known the dialect very imperfectly, for while Scottish and Northern forms predominate, 
there are also many Midland forms in Caconos’ dialect, as well as many that are invented. 
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Mary Queen of Scots.® It is, however, also possible that Wood’s con- 
ception of the character of Caconos may have been suggested or at least 
strengthened by events in the history of the diocese of Norwich, for in 
1571 Bishop Parkhurst had considerable trouble with a clergyman in 
his diocese who was a Northern man and who gave ample evidence of 
great ignorance and of leanings toward the papacy.™ These characteris- 
tics are also those of Caconos; thus it seems not unreasonable that Wood, 
who was ordained at Norwich in 1571 and received a living near there in 
1572, may have known of Parkhurst’s difficulties with this clergyman 
and may thus have found the prototype of his Catholic priest. However 
that may be, Caconos seems to be the most original of Wood’s characters. 

Since the facts of Nathaniel Wood’s life are meager, and his only 
known work is The Conflict of Conscience, it is the only evidence upon 
which any estimate of his ability can be based. Apparently Wood was 
able to recognize a good story, for the biography of Francesco Spiera 
does have appeal even now, and that appeal must have been much 
greater in the sixteenth century. Wood then tried to fit the tale into the 
moral play. In the story of Spiera he saw possibilities for morality figures, 
and developed these with some adroitness. The form was a decadent one, 
but it was a suitable vehicle for the dramatist’s purpose, to show “which 
is the trueth of Christ,” and to teach “the wauering fayth, on which side 
to persist.’’*’ Wood was not without some skill in molding his source 
material into a morality. He carefully welded together conventional 
morality features and characters with his original source. He effectively 
carried through the play his conception of the character of Philologus. 
He brought in some realistic touches which lent to the whole work a 
little glow of life, and succeeded in giving to a few of his episodes some 
of the “honest mirth” promised in the Prologue. Wood nevertheless 
failed to bring The Conflict of Conscience much above a level that could 
have been reached by any quick-witted university man of his day, He 
was hampered by his theological inclinations and by the controversial 
nature of his subject. 

CELESTA WINE 
Oak Park Junior College 


% Tbid., p. 94; Louis B. Wright, “Social Aspects of some Belated Moralities,” Anglia, 
Liv (1930), 114, note 1. 

% John Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), 1, 85-97. 

87 Conflict of Conscience, Sig. I iv recto. 





XLV 


THOMAS DELONEY’S EUPHUISTIC LEARNING AND 
THE FOREST 


HOMAS DELONEY’S four novels are generally praised for their 

vigor of styleand their realism. Indeed, his modern editor, Mr. F. O. 
Mann, in singling out for commendation “his faithful and sympathetic 
rendering of commonplace human life,” insists that in Deloney is to be 
found “the highest achievement of the Elizabethan novel.’ Not infre- 
quently, however, Deloney’s “‘commonplace human life’’ yields to high- 
flown and altogether improbable romances of earls and ladies, princes 
and princesses, kings and queens, just as his ordinary familiar prose 
style at times is embellished with all the euphuistic tricks he was ca- 
pable of imitating. In particular hisapparently casual references tostrange 
birds, queer beasts, and other wonders of nature and to historical and 
mythological characters give a surprising air of learning; and the notes 
of his various editors suggest that he was acquainted with such authors 
as Boccaccio, Belleforest, Pliny, Sextus Empiricus, and Cornelius Ne- 
pos.” 

Silk-weaver and ballad-writer, Deloney was presumably a man of 
meager education. His very occupation, not to mention the general in- 
accessibility of learned books to the laboring class, make it improbable 
that he was at all familiar with, say, many Latin and Italian works. 
But a ready and easy way to establish freely a reputation for erudition 
was available to all the Elizabethans, and the novelists without excep- 
tion took advantage of it: by borrowing word for word from learned 
English compilations. The educational system and the taste of the age 
encouraged such borrowing, and evidently no novelist had any scruples 
in doing so. Batman vppon Bartholome (1582), not Pliny, was one of De- 
loney’s chief guides through the jungles of natural history and euphuism 
(according to Nann); but another, not heretofore pointed out, was 
Fortescue’s The Forest. 

The Forest or Collection of Historyes no lesse profitable, then pleasant and 
necessary, doone out of Frenche into English, by Thomas Fortescue first ap- 
peared in 1571, but I have seen only the edition of 1576. Its popularity 
is attested by the translator’s prefatory comment that it was composed 
“in the Spanish first, by Petrus Messia [or Pedro Mexia] a Gentleman 

* The Works of Thomas Deloney (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), pp. xiv, xxx. 

* For example, A. F. Lange, The Gentle Craft by Thomas Deloney, Palaestra, xvii (1903), 
xxxiii, explains a reference to Iphicrates as based upon a reading of Cornelius Nepos and 


Plutarch; and Mann (p. 517) and W. J. Halliday, Deloney’s Gentle Craft (Oxford, 1928), 
p. 94, partially duplicate his note. For the real source used by Deloney see p. 000, below. 
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of Siuile, and theace doon into the Italian, and last into the French by 
Claudius Gruget late Citizen of Paris.”” Somewhat amusingly, The For- 
est is listed in J. J. Jusserand’s The English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
speareé and in The Cambridge History of English Literature as a collection 
of short stories—as fiction. To be sure The Forest is largely fiction, but 
it is not a novel or a series of tales. The compiler and the translator no 
doubt believed everything in the book, no matter how remarkable, to 
be true; and on its bountiful examples of the unusual and wonderful the 
Elizabethan novelists fell with delight. From it Brian Melbancke, as | 
shall show elsewhere, took literally dozens of classical illustrations and 
wonders of nature to decorate his novel Philotimus (1583), changing 
scarcely a word. From it John Lyly lifted occasional passages.' That 
Deloney followed suit is only to be expected. Below I give illustrations 
of how The Forest supplied him with wise saws as well as ancient and 
modern instances.® 


DELONEY 

the Bel-weather of her flocke fancying 
one of the Eawes aboue the rest, and 
seeing Gratis the Sheepheard abusing 
her in abominable sort (subuerting the 
law of Nature)...found the said 
Shepheard sleeping in the field, and 
suddenly ranne against him in such 
violent sort, that...he beat the 
braines out of the Shepheards head and 
slew him (7). 


if there be a Lyon in the field, here 
is neuer a cocke to feare him (28). 


like Herostratus the Shoomaker that 
burned the Temple of Diana, onely 
to get himself a name (30). 


4 (London, 1903), p. 81. 


FORTESCUE 
the Shepheard Cratis . . . who beeing 
a sleep on a mountain... was slain 
of a male Gote, ielous of his mate 
(with which Cratis moste abhominably 
had subuerted the lawes of Nature 
(E2).? 


The mightie Lyon dreadeth and fear- 
eth the Cock (Aa3).® 


a lewde person considering of this 
so rich and so renowmed a woork [i.e. 
Diana’s Ephesian temple], desired 
still in hart (which he after did) to 
burn it, and beeing aprehended im- 


4 (New York, 1911), m1, 605. 


‘ Editing The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), R. W. 
Bond notes one instance (1, 249). Another is the reference to “the Uine [that] beareth three 
grapes” (11, 54, and see also 1, 248), which came from Fortescue, sig. Dd2’. Lyly could, 
however, have learned about the three grapes in William Baldwin’s A treatise of Morall 
phylosophye (1555 [?] ed.), sig. E4, where also occur (sigs. G8", DiY-D2) Deloney’s 
“chast-hearted Xenocrates” (p. 78) and his philosopher Thales (p. 250). 

* The references are to Mann’s edition by pages, to Fortescue’s book by signatures. 

7 In Philotimus (1583), sig. 03, Melbancke likewise borrows the story of “Eratis.” 

® So Melbancke, sig. D4, writes: “The Lion feares the little crowing cocke.” 
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Marry... to see these maidens get 
their liuing as Buls doe eate their 
meate.... By going still backward 
(33). 


O...the huge Elephant was neuer 
more fearefull of the silly sheep... 
(40). 


And as a certaine spring in Arcadia 
makes men to starue that drinke of it: 
so did poore Bennedicke. . . . shee wisht 
them to rub him with the sweat of a 
Mule, to asswage his amorous passion, 


or to fetch him some of the water in 
Boetia, to coole & extinguish the heate 
of his affection (48). 
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mediatly vppon the fact, confest that 
he had for none other cause doone it, 
but that his fame might liue, him 
selfe eche where remembred, for euer 
of the posteritie. . . . Strabo and Soli- 
nus...call him Herostratus (Kk2").® 


This beast [the bull] feedeth contrary 
to all others, for in taking his repast 
he goeth alwaies backwardes all others 
of what soeuer kinde, marching stil on- 
wards (Q3). 


The monstrous and huge Elephant . . . 
trembleth at the presence and sight of 
a Sheepe (Aa3"). 


They [Solinus and others] again re- 
member vs of an other [well] in Ar- 
cadia, of which who so drinketh, 
sterueth immediatly (S4). 

Plinie saith that against this passion 
it shalbe good to take that dust or 
poulder, wheron a Mule hath in any 
place waltered or soyled her self, 
sprinckling or casting the same on 
y* amorous: or as Cardanus wil in his 
book of suttleties, to rub him with y* 
sweat of a Mule hot & wel chafed 
(Dd2). 


The said Authors... remember vs, 
of two other fountaines or Springs in 
Boetia. . . . Of two others also, th’ one 
moouing and prouoking men to venery, 
the other drunck, cooleth and morti- 
fieth these affections (s4).'° 


* At sig. L2” Melbancke likewise borrows this story of “Erastus.” There is some reason 
to believe that Deloney took it from Thomas Bowes’s translation of Pierre de la Primau- 
daye, The French Academie (1586), p. 196, since his reference (p. 50), ““Artemisa being a 
Heathen Lady, loued her husband so well, that shee drunke vp his ashes, and buried him 
in her owne bowels,” seems from its wording to come from Bowes, p. 519, “Artemisia 
Queene of Caria, for the great loue she bare to hir husband that was dead, dranke all the 
ashes of his bodie, meanyng thereby to be his sepulchre.” 

© Compare Melbancke, sig. 03": “carrie the dust about thee, wherein a mule sweating 
hath wallowed, or annoint thy selfe with the stale of a mule, and this thy loue will turne 


to hate.” 
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he . . . is now a starke foole, being by 
thy beauty bereft of wit, as if hee had 
drunk of the riuer Cea, & like be- 
witching Circes thou hast certainely 
transformed him from a man to an 
Asse. 


There are stones in Pontus... that 
the deeper they be laid in the water, 
the fiercer they burn (48). 


there is a mutuall loue in all things: 
the Doue and the Peacock loue in- 
tirely, so doth the Turtle and the 
Popiniay: the like affection the fish 
Musculus beareth vnto the huge 
Whale, insomuch that he leadeth him 
from all danger of stony rocks... . 
(95). 

I would be as ready to guide thee 
from the dangerous rocks of my Fa- 
thers wrath, as the fish called Muscu- 
lus is for the Whale (96). 
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In the Isle of Cea, as recordeth Plinie, 
there was a Fountaine, of whiche, who 
so drank once, became foorthwith 
stupide and insensible, of no more feel- 
ing or wit then an Asse (T1"). 


There is also in Pontus a riuer, in 
which are found certain stones that 
wil burn, whiche also then take o 
fire, when the winde is euermore 
greatest, and by how muche the more 
they be couered in the Water, so much 
the better and sooner burne they 
(TI). 


many things, that secretly accorde 
well by the priuy instinct of nature, 
as of the Pecock and the Pigion, the 
Turtle and the Popingaie. ...The 
fish in latine called Talpamarina, is 
abooue all other fauoured and be- 
looued of the Whale, which as wit- 
nesseth Plinie, rolleth carefully be- 
fore her, aduising her where to shun 
the whirling gulfs and deepe holes 
(Aa4y) 20" 


Much more interesting is Chapter V of Jack of Newbury—“Of the 
pictures which Jacke of Newbery had in his house, whereby he encour- 
aged his seruants to seeke for fame and dignitie’’“—which is copied al- 
most verbatim from Fortescue.” A study of the parallel passages below 
will show how through ignorance or intention Deloney made small 
changes. For example, he seems to have understood artificer to mean 
weaver—with disastrous results to his passage; and he resolves Mexia’s 
doubts of the origin and occupation of Marcus Aurelius by making him 
a cloth-weaver. Pleasant and tactful changes both, since the novel was 
dedicated to the cloth-workers of England. 


DELONEY 


[40] In a faire large Parlour . . . Jacke 
of Newbery had fifteene faire Pic- 


ForRTESCUE 


[V4] Wherfore the better to animate 
men to aspire to great matters, I wil 


10s Here Fortescue is a parallel, not Deloney’s exact source as I shall point out in a sub- 


sequent article, 


4! Mann, pp. 40-43. 


8 Sigs. V4"-X3. 
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tures... which he would often shew 
to his friends and seruants. 

In the first was the Picture of a 
shepheard, before whom kneeled a 
great King named Viriat, who some- 
time gouerned the people of Portugall. 
[41] See here (quoth Jacke) the father 
a shepheard, the sonne a Soueraigne. 
This man ruled in Portugall, and made 
great warres against the Romanes, and 
after that inuaded Spaine, yet in the 
end was traiterously slaine. 


The next was the Portraiture of 
Agathocles, which for his surpassing 
wisedome and manhood, was created 
King of Sicilia, and maintained bat- 
tell against the people of Carthage. 
His father was a poore Potter, before 
whom he also kneeled. And it was the 
vse of this King, that whensoeuer he 
made a banquet, he would haue as 
well vessels of earth as of gold set 
vpon the Table, to the intent he might 
alwayes beare in minde the place of 
his beginning, his Fathers house and 
family. 


The third was the picture of I phicrates 
an Athenian born, who vanquished the 
Lacedemonians in plaine and open 
battaile. This man was Captaine 
Generall to Artaxerxes, King of Persia, 
whose father was notwithstanding a 
Cobler, and there likewise pictured. 
Eumenes was also a famous Captaine 
to Alexander the great, whose father 
was no other than a Carter. 


The fourth was the similitude of Aelius 
Pertinax,sometime Emperour of Rome, 
yet was his father but a Weauer: and 
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remember the examples of some in 
perticuler issuing out of meane and 
simple parentage, which in the end ex- 
celled in honoure and vertue. And in 
the first place, Viriat a portugale. .. . 
This man was the sonne of a poore 
Shepherd, and in his youth aided his 
father in his charge . . . the Romaines 
inuading the Spaniards ...he gaue 
battail to the Romaines, in defence of 
that Countrie: which warres or rather 
enmitie continued xiiij. yeares . . . but 
in fine, vnkindely by treason [he] was 
slain. ... 


[X1] That excellent Captain A gatho- 
cles, which for his surpassing wisdome 
and manhood, was created king of 
Sicilia and maintained cruel battail 
against y® people of Carthage .. . his 
father was a Potter . . . as oftentimes 
as he banquetted, [he caused] his table 
to be furnished w‘ vessels aswel of 
clay as also of Golde or siluer, to th’ 
intent he stil might haue in minde and 
remember the place of his beginning, 
his fathers house & family .... 


Iphicrates an Athenian ...he van- 
quished the Lacedemonians in plain 
and open battail.... The same he 
was whome Artaxerxes king of Persia, 
assigned Capitain generali ouer all his 
whole armye.... Yet know we... 
that he was the sonne of none other 
then of a poore Cobler. I had almoste 
past ouer Eumenes one of the moste 
worthyest Capitains of Alexander . . . 
beeing the Sonne of a poore man, and 
as some deeme a Carter. ... 


[X1°] Elius Partinax Emperour of 
Rome, was y°® sonne of a certain Arti- 
ficer...and afterwarde to giue ex- 
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afterward, to giue example to others 
of low condition to beare mindes of 
worthy men, he caused the shop to be 
beautified with Marble curiously cut, 
wherein his father before him was 
wont to get his liuing. 


The fift was the picture of Dioclesian, 
that so much adorned Rome with his 
magnificall and triumphant victories. 
This was a famous Emperour, al- 
though no other than the sonne of a 
Booke-binder. 


Valentinian stood the next, painted 
most artificially, who was also crowned 
Emperour, and was but the sonne of a 
poore Rope-maker: as in the same pic- 
ture was expressed; where his father 
was painted by him, vsing his trade. 

The seuenth was the Emperour Pro- 
bus, whose father being a Gardener, 
was pictured by him holding a spade. 


The eighth picture was of Marcus 
Aurelius, whom euery age honoureth, 
he was so wise and prudent an Em- 
perour; yet was he but a Cloth-weauers 
son. 


The ninth was the Portraiture of the 
valiant Emperour Maximinus, the son 
of a Blacksmith, who was there 
painted as he was wont to worke at 
the Anuill. 


In the tenth table was painted the 
Emperour Gabianus, who at the first 
was but a poore shepheard. 

Next to this picture, was placed the 
pictures of two Popes of Rome, whose 
wisedome and learning aduanced them 
to that dignite. The first was the 
liuely Counterfeit of Pope John the 22 
whose father was a Shoomaker: hee 
being elected Pope, encreased their 
rents and patrimonie greatly. 
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ample to others of lowe condition, he 
caused the Shop to be doone about 
with Marble curiously cut, where his 
father before him wrought to get his 
liuing. . . . 


Dioclecian that so much adorned 
Roome with his magnificall and tri- 
umphant victories, was the sonne of 
none other then a common Scribe or 
Notary, some say that his father was a 
Booke binder. . . . 


Valentinian was also crowned Em- 
perour, but was the Sonne notwith- 
standing of a Roper. 


The Emperour Probus had to Father a 
Gardiner. 


The renowmed Aurelius whome euerye 
age honoureth, issued out of so ob- 
scure a family, that the Historiog- 
raphers lesse agree among them 
selues, of his spring and beginning. 


Maximinus also was the sonne of a 
Smith, or as others some wil, a 
Carter.... 


Galerus also, in the beginning a Shep- 
heard. From this hauty and supreme 
dignitie, let vs descend to the Sea of 
Rome, vnto which aspired men of like 
condition with the others. As Pope 
Tohn the xxij. which was the Sonne of a 
Shoomaker, a Frenchman borne, not- 
withstanding for his learning and wis- 
dome, elected Bishop which increased 
their rents and patrimony busily. . . . 
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The other was the Picture of Pope 
Sixtus the fourth of that name, being 
a poore Marriners son. 


[42] The thirteenth Picture was of 
Lamusius King of Lombardie, who was 
no better than the son of a common 
Strumpet: being painted like a naked 
childe walking in the water, and taking 
hold of the poynt of a Launce, by the 
which hee held fast, and saued him- 
selfe. The reason whereof, was this: 
After his lewde mother was deliuered 
of him,” shee vnnaturally threw him 
into a deepe stinking Ditch, wherein 
was some water. By hap king A gilmond 
passed that way, and found this childe 
almost drowned; who mouing him 
softly with the point of his Launce, the 
better to perceiue what hee was, the 
childe (though then newely borne) 
tooke hold thereof with one of his 
pretty hands, not suffering it to slide 
or slip away againe: which thing the 
King considering, being amazed at the 
strange force of this yongue little In- 
fant, caused it to be taken vp, and 
carefully to be fostered. And because 
the place where hee found him was 
called Lama, hee named the childe 
Lamusius: who afterward grew to be so 
braue a man, and so much fauoured of 
Fortune, that in the end hee was 
crowned King of the Lombards, who 
liued there in honour, and in his suc- 
cession after him, euen vntill the time of 
the vnfortunate King Albouina, when 
all came to ruine, subuersion and de- 
struction. 


In the fourteenth picture Primislas 
King of Bohemia was most artificially 
drawne; before whom there stood an 
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Pope Sixtus the iiij. . . . had to fathera 
poore Sea man or mariner. .. . 


[X2 ]The third of which [kings of “Lum- 
berdy”] hauing to name Lamusius, 
was the Sonne of a beggerly and com- 
mon Strumpet, which also beeing de- 
liuered at the same time of two other 
children ... threw them into a deep 
and stinking ditch, in which also was 
some kinde of water: by hap King 
Agelmonde passing that way, found 
this Childe almoste drowned in the 
water, and mouing him softely with 
the end of his launce... to the end 
he more perfectly might feele what it 
was, but this Childe euen then newly 
borne, feeling it self touched, taketh 
holde of the launce with one of his 
handes not letting it slip or slide from 
him againe, whiche thing the Prince 
considering, all amased at the straunge 
force of this yung little creature, 
caused it to be taken thence and care- 
fully to be fostred: and for that the 
place where he founde it, was called 
Lama, he did him thence to be named 
Lamusius: whiche afterwards was such 
a one, and so fauoured of fortune, that 
in the end he was crowned King of the 
Lumbards, who liued [X2*] there in 
honoure, and his succession after him, 
euen vntill the time of the vnfortunate 
King Albouine, when all came to ruine, 
subuertion, and destruction. 


An other matter like straunge to this, 
happened in Bohemia, where as one 
Primislas the Sonne of a Ploughman, 


4 Edward Fenton, Certaine Secrete wonders of Nature (1569), sig. Ee 1, telling this story, 
remarks: “there was a certain common Woman brought forth.vij. boyes at one tyme, who 
for the horrour of hir sinne, cast them into the water,” and so forth. 
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Horse without Bridle or Saddle, in a 
field where Husband-men were at 
plough. The cause why this King was 
thus painted (quoth Jacke) was this. 
At that time the King of the Bo- 
hemians died without issue, and great 
strife being amongst the Nobility for a 
new king, at length they all consented 
that a horse should bee let into the 
field, without bridle or saddle, hauing 
all determined with the most assured 
purpose to make him their king, be- 
fore whom this horse rested: At what 
time it came to passe, that the horse 
first stayed himselfe before this 
Primislas, being a simple creature, 
who was then busie driuing the plough, 
they presently made him their Sou- 
ereigne, who ordered himselfe and his 
kingdome very wisely. Hee ordained 
many good lawes, hee compassed the 
Citie of Prague with strong walles, be- 
sides many other things, meriting per- 
petuall laud and commendations. 


The fifteenth was the Picture of 
Theophrastus, a Philosopher, a coun- 
sellor of Kings, and companion of 
Nobles, who was but sonne of a Tay- 
Bi. as 


Deloney’s Euphuistic Learning 
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was then chosen king when he moste 
busily was labouring y® soil in the 
feeld. For at that time the Bohemians 
not knowing whome they might chuse 
for their king, did to passe out a horse 
vnbridled into the feelds, letting him 
go whether it best liked him, hauing 
all determined with moste assured pur- 
pose to make him their king, before 
whome this horse arrested, so came it 
then to passe that the Horse first 
stayed him before this Primislas, bus- 
ied then in turning the gleabe, a simple 
Carter: so beeing foorthwith confirmed 
(as is before) their souerain, he ordered 
him self and his kingdome very wisely. 
He ordained many good and profitable 
lawes, he compassed the Citie of 
Prague with walles besides many other 
things, meriting perpetuall laude and 
commendation. ... 


[X3] Theophrastus the philosopher, 
had to father a Tailer or botcher. 


The foregoing examples once again show how hazardous pronounce- 
ments on the learning and the style of Elizabethan writers may be. 
Chapter v of Jack of Newbury has attracted considerable attention from 
scholars, but any deductions that they have based on it regarding De- 
loney’s style or his knowledge of Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, and Pliny 
actually apply to Thomas Fortescue or Pedro Mexia—not at all to the 


“author.” 


Harvard University 


Hyper E. Rotirns 
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ELIZABETHAN AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


N SEVERAL occasions the present writer would have found a list 

of play manuscripts dating from 1558 to 1700 a convenience while 
working in the field. These manuscripts, impressive in number and in 
the possibilities for study which they offer, have never been catalogued 
with the care which has been lavished upon play publications. The 
manuscripts listed in Appendix N of E. K. Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage 
are limited to those of plays provedly composed before 1616; and the 
notes concerning manuscripts interspersed in W. C. Hazlitt’s Manual 
for the Collector and Amateur of Old English Plays are incomplete and 
frequently vague. The list of manuscripts which follows has been com- 
piled after a reéxamination of the catalogues of museums and univer- 
sity libraries, and application by mail to the curators of such collections 
as those at the Folger Shakespeare Library and the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery. Exhaustiveness is not claimed; but the lists already ex- 
isting are considerably supplemented, and in a number of instances it 
has been possible to supply the precise location of manuscripts which 
were known but unlocated by Chambers or which have changed owner- 
ship since the time of Hazlitt. 

As an instance of how a list of play manuscripts may prove useful to 
editors, the case of Dryden’s State of Innocence may be cited. In the 
edition of Dryden by Montague Summers (Nonesuch Press, 1931-32) 
three manuscripts of this play are collated, but a fourth, that at the 
Huntington Library, is not even mentioned, doubtless because its ex- 
istence was unknown to the editor. However, it is to the more obscure 
plays that one might wish the list to call attention. Some of these cer- 
tainly have never been read since their own time, and offer the attrac- 
tion of an adventure. After examining photostatic copies of about 
twenty-five such plays, the present writer is convinced that our early 
book-sellers were, after all, men of considerable perspicacity. But al- 
though literary gems are not discoverable here, few of these plays lack 
facets of historical interest; many of them might now be edited more 
profitably than plays which are better in quality but which are already 
accessible in an adequate form. 

Many of the manuscripts listed are of printed plays. Some are no 
more than copies of early editions, but these are not always the least inter- 
esting, for at times they represent versions of stage revivals. Some of 
the manuscripts, such as those of Sir Thomas More and the Parnassus 
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plays, are quite famous and have been reproduced in facsimile and ex- 
tensively studied. To have included comments on such plays would have 
consumed much space, and would have been foreign to the nature of 
the present contribution, which pretends to be no more than a catalogue. 
In the interest of brevity also the numerous manuscripts of Latin plays 
have been omitted from the list. Such descriptions as “autograph” and 
“holograph” have been added when supplied in the catalogues from 
which the list has been compiled, but these should not be taken as final 
either in their inclusion or omission. Most of the anonymous manu- 
scripts and most of those by authors of single plays are probably holo- 
graph, although not so indicated. When more than one manuscript of a 
particular play is extant, each is numbered; but these numbers indicate 
no priority in age or interest. 


Bacon, FRANCIs. 

Essex Entertainment. 1595. Fragments appear in Lambeth MS. v. 118; ibid. 
vi, 274; Northumberland MS. ff. 47-53 (Burgoyne, 55); S. P. D. Eliz. 
CCLIV, 67, 68. 

Gesta Grayorum. 1594, Fragments by Bacon (?) and Francis Davison appear 
in Brit. Mus. MS. Harleian 541, f. 138; Inner Temple Petyt MS. 583.43, 
f. 294. 

BARNES, JOSHUA. 

The Academy. Emmanuel Coll., Camb., MS. m1. 1. 4. 

Englebert. Ibid., MS. m1. 1. 4. 

Landgartha. Ibid., MS. m1. 1. 2. 

“English play without title.” Ibid. MS. 3. 1. 4. 

BAYLIE, SIMON. 

The Wizard. (1) MS. in Durham Cathedral Library. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 

10, 306. 
BEARD, THOMAS. 

An Evangelicall Tragaedie, or A Harmonie of the passion of our Lord Jesus 

Christe. (Ded. to James 1.) Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 17 D. xv. 
BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, JOHN FLETCHER, ef al. 

Beggar’s Bush. Folger Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound c. 
1700), MS. 1487. 2. 

Bonduca. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36, 758. 

The Elder Brother. Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 1994, ff. 2-30. 

The Faithful Friends. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce MS. 10. 

The Honest Man’s Fortune. Ibid., MS. 9. 

The Humorous Lieutenant. (Printed by Dyce from MS. as Demetrius and 
Evanthe.) 

The Woman's Prize. Folger Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound 
c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

BEAUMONT, Sir JOHN. 
Theatre of A pollo (c. 1624). Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18A. Lxx. 
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BEHN, APHRA. 
The Younger Brother. Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 195. 
BERKELEY, Sir Wm. 

The Lost Lady. Folger Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound c. 

1700), MS. 1487.2. 
BIRKHEAD, or BURKHEAD, HENRY. 

The Female Rebellion. (1) Bodieian, MS. Tanner 466, f. 174 seg. (2) Univ. of 

Glasgow, MS. Hunterian 635. 
Biow, Dr. 

Venus and Adonis. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 22, 100. (See also Bodleian, MS. 

Mus. Sch. c. 212, and c. 120.) 
BoyLe, RoGER, EARL OF ORRERY. 

The General (Altemera). (1) Oxford, Worcester College MS. (2) A MS., present 
location unknown, printed by Halliwell in 1853. (Cf. W. S. Clark, MLN, 
XLIVv, 1-6). 

Henry the Fifth. (1) Huntington Library, MS. EL 11, 642. (This and the 
Huntington copy of Mustapha, cf. infra, are probably from the Bunbury 
collection; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 241.) (2) Bodleian, MS. 
Rawlinson, poet. 2. (Contains list of actors.) (3) Jbid., MS. Rawlinson, poet. 
180. 

Mustapha. (1) Huntington Library, MS. EL 11,641. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
29, 280. (3) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 5. (4) Jbid., MS. Rawlinson, 
poet. 27. 

Tryphon. (1) Bodleian, MS. Malone 11. (2) Ibid., MS. Rawlinson, poet. 39. 

Zoroastres. Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1828, ff. 46-79. 

Brome, RICHARD. 
The English Moor. MS. at Lichfield Cathedral. 
BROWNE, WM. 

Ulysses and Circe. (1) Emmanuel Coll., Camb., MS. 68. (2) MS. in the col- 

lection of H. C. Pole-Gell. (Cf. E. K. Chambers, E£.S., rv, 406.) 
CARLETON, R. 

The Concealed Royalty, or The May Queen (a pastoral, 1674). Bodleian, MS. 
Eng. poet. d. 2. 

The Martial Queen. (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 126. (2) Bodleian, 
MS. Eng. poet. d. 2. (Dated 1675, when privately performed.) 

CaRLELL, LopowIcx. 
Arviragus and Philicia. Bodleian, MS. Eng. Misc. d. 11. (“Independent of 
the printed edition.””) This copy is probably identical with that mentioned 
in Hist. MSS. Comm., Sixth Report, p. 312. 
CARTWRIGHT, Wa. 

The Royal Slave. (1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 41, 616. (2) MS. at Petworth House, 
Sussex. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Sixth Report, p. 307. For possible other 
copies cf. Hazlitt’s Manual, p. 200. 

CAVENDISH, JANE, and ELIZABETH BRACKLEY. 
The Concealed Fansyes. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 16. 
A Pastorall. Ibid. 
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CAVENDISH, Wa., DUKE oF NEWCASTLE. 

The Country Captain. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7650. 

The Humorous Lovers. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7367, Art. 1. 

Campion, THOMAS. 

The first Antimasque of Mountebanks (Gray’s Inn masque of 1618, conjectur- 
ally by Campion). (1) Huntington Library, MS. H M 21. (2) Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 5956, f. 76. (3) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D 1021. 

CaywortTH, JOHN. 

Enchiridion Christiados (A masque, 1636). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10, 311. 
DABORNE, ROBERT. 

The Poor Man’s Comfort. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 268-293. 
DANIEL, SAMUEL. 

Hymen’s Triumph. Edinburgh Univ. Lib., Drummond MS. (partly holo- 

graph). 
Day, JOHN. 
The Parliament of Bees. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 725 (autograph). 
DEnny, Sir Wa. 
The Sheepheard’s Holiday. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34, 065 (holograph). 
DRYDEN, JOHN. 

The Fall of Angels, and Man in Innocence (The State of Innocence). (1) Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 37, 158. (2) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson C. 146. (3) MS. at 
Harvard College Library. (4) Huntington Library, MS. EL 11,640 (two 
almost identicle early copies; see G. W. Whiting, TLS, Jan. 14, 1932, p. 28). 

The Indian Emperor. Trinity Coll., Camb., MS. R. 3. 10. 

The Indian Queen (Altered as an Opera. In score by H. Purcell). Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 31,449. 

Dourrey, T. 
The Fond Husband. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 52. 
ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

Hercules Aetaeus (Fragment of pseudo-Senecan translation). Bodleian, MS. 
e Museo 55, f. 48. 

FANE, MitpMAy, EARL OF WESTMORELAND. 

Candy Restored. (1) Huntington Library, MS. H M 771. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 34, 221, ff. 1-19b. 

The Change. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34, 221, ff. 50-70. 

Don Phoeba’s Triumph. Huntington Library, MS. H M 770. 

Ladrones, or The Robber’s Island (Drake, Cavendish, and Magellan figure in 
the dramatis personae). A MS. of this description, present whereabouts 
unknown, was on sale at Sotheby’s, July 17, 1888. 

De Pugna Animi. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34, 221, ff. 125-147. 

Raguaillo D’Oceano. Ibid., ff. 107b-125. 

Time’s Trick upon the Cards. Ibid., ff. 19b-50. 

Virtue’s Triumph. Ibid., ff. 70-107b. 

FANSHAWE, SiR RICHARD. 
To Love only to Love (Tr. of Mendoza’s Queror por solo Queror). Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 32, 133. 
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FLETCHER, PHINEAS. 
Sicelides. (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet., 214. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
4,453. 
Forp, JOHN. 
Perkin Warbeck. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet., 122. (Stage adaptation of 
1634 ed.) 
FREEMAN, SIR RALPH. 
Imperiale. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2948. 
GASCOIGNE, GEORGE, and Francis KYNWELMERSHE. 
Jocasta. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34,063. 
GLAPTHORNE, HENRY. 
The Lady Mother. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 212-245. 
GREENE, ROBERT. 
Orlando Furioso. Dulwich MS. 1. 138. (An actor’s part.) 
GREVILLE, FULKE. 
Alaham. MS. at Warwick Castle (holograph). 
Mustapha. (1) MS. at Warwick Castle (holograph). (2) Cambridge Univ. 
MS. f. 2. 35. 
HeEywoop, THOMAS. 
The Captives, or The Lost Recovered. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 52-74. 
Dick of Devonshire (conjecturally by Heywood). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 
1994, ff. 30-52. 
“Escapes of Jupiter’ or “Calisto.” (episodes from Heywood’s Golden A ge and 
Silver Age). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 74-96. 
Horne, JOHN. 
Fortune’s Task, or The Fickle Fair One (A pastoral, 1684). Huntington library, 
MS. H M 11. 
JAQUES, FRANCIS. 
The Queen of Corsica (1642). Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 807, ff. 1-28. 
James I, Kinc oF ENGLAND. 
“Wedding Masque” (fragment). Bodleian, MS. Bodl. 165, ff. 60-65. 
JEFFERE, JOHN. 
The Bugbears. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 807, ff. 57 seg. (Possibly by Jeffere.) 
Jounson, LAWRENCE. 
Misogonus. Huntington Library, MS. H M 452 (contemporary copy). 
Jonson, Ben. 
Christmas his Showe (1615). Folger Shakespeare Library Commonplace Book 
(probably written before 1625), MS. 2203.1. 
Entertainment at the Earl of Newcastle’s in Blackfriars (conjecturally ascribed 
to Jonson). Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 4955, ff. 48-52. 
The Gypsye’s Changed (Gipsies’ Metamorphosis). Huntington Library, MS. 
H M 741 (contemporary copy). 
Masque at Coleoverton (conjecturally ascribed to Jonson). Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Dyce MS. 36. 
Masque of Queens. Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18A. xv (holograph). 
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The Twelvth Nights Reuells (Masque of Blackness). Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 
17B. xxx (autograph). 
Volpone. J. S. Farmer in Int. to Believe as you List states that a holograph 

MS. is extant, but cf. E. K. Chambers, Z.S., m1, 368. 

Jorpan, THomas. 

Cupid his Coronation (1654). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson B. 165, ff. 107-114. 
Joyner, WILLIAM. 

The Roman Empress. MS. at Worcester Coll., Oxford. 
KEIGWwIN, JOHN. 

The Creation of the World (1693, Tr. of Wm. Gordon’s Cornish play of 1611). 

(1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28, 554. (2) Bodleian, MS. Corn. e. 2-3. 

KILuicRrew, Sr Wm. 

The Siege of Urbin. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 29 (holograph?). 
K[rmexnaw}, R. 

Alfred, or Right Reinthron’d (1659). Bodleian. MS. Rawlinson, poet. 80. 
LEE, ANNE. 

Love’s Martyr, or Wit above Crowns. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28,693. 
Lister, M. 

Eunuchus (Tr. Terence). Bodleian, MS. Lister 23. 
Lower, Sir Wa. 

Don Japhet of Armenia (Tr. from Scarron). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28,723. 

The Three Dorothies, or Jodelet Box’d (Tr. from Scarron). A MS., whereabouts 
unknown, was in the collection at Skeffington Hall. 

Lum ey, Lapy JANE. 
Iphigenia (Tr. from Euripedes). Brit. Mus., Reg. 15. A. rx. 
MABBE, JAMES. 

Spanish Bawd. J. M.’s Celestine, or the tragi-comedy of Calisto and Melibea, 
MS. at Alnwick Castle (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 119) is 
probably Mabbe’s play. 

MARMION, SHAKERLEY. 

The Soldered Citizen. MS. extant in private hands. Cf. W. W. Greg, “Review 

of G. M. Sibley’s Lost Plays and Masques,” M L R, xxx (1934). 
MAnucuaeE, Cosmo. 

The Banish’d Shepheardess (c. 1652). Huntington Library, MS. E L 8395 
(holograph). 

The Feast. MS. at Worcester College, Oxford. 

The Feast, The Mandrake, Agammemnon, Leontius—King of Cyprus, The 
Captives, Mariamne, and The Banish’d Shepheardess, and several additional 
manuscript plays by Manuche were discovered at Ashby by Bishop Percy. 
DNB., First Supp., m1, 138-39, implies that they are still there, but the 
Index and Epitome, p. 837, states that only one is now there. However 
B. M. Wagner (‘Manuscript Plays of the 17th Century,” TLS, Oct. 4, 
1934) implies that the plays are still at Ashby, and quotes from The Feast. 

Marston, JOHN. 

Ashby Entertainment. (1) MS. at Bridgewater House, London. (2) Brit. 
Mus., MS. Sloane 848, f. 9 (speech of Enchantress only). (3) Huntington 
Library, MS. E L 34. B. 9 (partly holograph). 
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MASSINGER, PHILIP. 
Believe as you List. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2828 (autograph). 
The Cure of Pride, or Every one in their Way (1632. Adapt. of The City Madam?). 
Huntington Library, MS. H M 95. 
Sir John Van Olden Barnaveldt. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 18,653. 
Parliament of Love. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce MS. 
May, THOMAS. 

The Tragedy of Cleopatra. Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18 C. vm. 
MERBURY, FRANCIS. 

A Marriage between Wit and Wisdom. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26, 782. 
MIDDLETON, THOMAS. 

A Game at Chess. (1) Bodleian, MS. Malone 25 (early draught?). (2) Trinity 
Coll., Camb., MS. 0. 2. 66. (written in “current hand’’). (3) Brit. Mus., 
MS. Lansdowne 690. (4) MS. at Bridgewater House, London (imperfect). 
(5) Huntington Library, MS. E L 34. B. 17 (partly in author’s handwriting). 

Hengist King of Kent (The Mayor of Quinborough). Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, The Lombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

The Witch. Bodleian, MS. Malone. 12. 

MILTON, JOHN. 

Comus. (1) MS. at Bridgewater House, London. (2) MS. at Trinity Coll., 

Camb. (holograph). 
MONTAGUE, WALTER. 
The Shepherd’s Paradise. (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 3649. (2) Brit. Mus., 
MS. Stowe 976. 
MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER. 
Flyting with Polwart (1582-83). Huntington Library. MS. H M 10S. 
MorreEav, P. 

The Island Princess. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15,318 (libretto with original 

music). 
Mountrort, W. 

The Launching of the Mary, or the Seaman’s Honest Wife. Brit. Mus., MS. 

Egerton 1994, ff. 318 seq. 
Munpay, ANTHONY. 
John a Kent and John a Cumber. Huntington Library, MS. H M 500 (holo- 
graph). 
NEALE, THOMAS. 
The Ward. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet, 79. 
PARKHURST, FERDINANDO. 

Ignoramus. (Two copies of close, one of paraphrastical translation of Ruggles’ 
play, for acting at Cockpit in Drury Lane, 1662.) MS. of Marquis of West- 
minster, Eaton Hall, Chester. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 
215. 

Percy, WILLIAM. 

The Faery Pastorall, or Forrest of Elves. 

A phrodysial, or Sea Feast. 

Arabia Sitiens, or A Dream of a Dry Year. 
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Cuck-Queans and Cuckolds Errant, or The Bearing Down the Inne. 

Cupid’s Sarcifice, or a Country’s Tragedy in Vacuniam. 

Necromantes, or the Two Supposed Heads. 

All in Comoedyes and Pastoralls with their Songs. Huntington Library, MS. 
H M 4 (holograph). 

PITCAIRNE, ARCHIBALD. 
The Assembly. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11,503 (transcript of ed. of 1691). 
Poppte, W. 

The Cid (Tr. from Corneille). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 8888. 

Tamerlane the Beneficent. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 8888. (These two pieces are 
said by Hazlitt to be in the handwriting of Popple, nephew of Andrew 
Marvell.) 

RANDOLPH, T. 
Aristippus, and The Conceited Pedler. (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 2531, ff. 
124-140b. (2) University of Edinburgh, MS. Laing, m1, 493. 
RANT, HUMPHREY. 
Phormio (c. 1674, Tr. from Terence). Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1145, ff. 41-84. 
Raymes, Wm. 
Selfe Interest, or The Belly Wager. c. 1680-90 (tr. from Secchi). Folger Shake- 
speare Library, MS. 1008.1. 
SALISBURY, Sik THOMAS. 
Masque at Knowsley. MS. in National Library of Wales. 
SANSBURYE, JOHN. 

Periander (part of The Christmas Prince). Folger Shakespeare Library, 

Commonplace Book (prob. before 1625), MS. 2203.1. 
ScCHONAEUS, CORNELIUS. 

Translation into English prose, for the use of scholars at Haarlem, of the 
plays published by the master in Terentius Christanus, 1592, being biblical 
histories and redactions of Euripedes and Plautus; viz., Naamen, Tobit, 
Nehemiah, Saul, Joseph, Judith, Jephthes, The Baptist, Medea (Euripedes), 
Alcestis (Euripedes), The Bacchides (Plautus), Mostellaria (Plautus), 
Menaechmi (Plautus), Hectoring Soldier (Plautus), The Merchant (Plautus), 
Pseudolus (Plautus). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D. 1388-1391 (3 vols.). 

SETTLE, ELKANAH. 

Love and Revenge. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 6903, Art. 1. 

Pastor Fido (Tr. of Guarini, based on Fanshaw’s). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, 
poet. 8. 

SHAKESPEARE, Wm. 

Henry IV (The two parts combined into one play, 1610-20). Folger Shake- 
speare Library, MS. 5. 2. 

Julius Caesar (probably a transcript of a printed edition, c. 1660-80). Folger 
Shakespeare Library, MS. 3. 4. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. (1) (A transcript from the third folio), Folger Shake- 
speare Library, MS. 1. 49. (2) (A transcript from the third folio of a portion 
of Acts m1 and Iv), Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 617.1. 

Twelfth Night, As You Like It, The Comedy of Errors, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
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Caesar, and Macbeth appear in MS. 787 in the Public Library of Douai. 
The MS. also contains Lee’s Mithradates, Dryden’s Indian Emperor, and 
Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes. The volume is dated 1694-1695, and appears 
to have originated in the English convent. (See B. M. Wagner, TLS, 
Oct. 4, 1934, p. 675.) No doubt all the plays were simply copied from printed 
editions. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. 

The Court Secret. MS. in Worcester College, Oxford. 

Cupid and Death (text or Lock’s music only?). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17,799. 

Masque of the Four Inns of Court (1633, The Triumph of Peace?). Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 6308, p. 1. 

SmpnaM, J. 
Il Pastor Fido (Tr. from Guarini). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29,493. 
SUCKLING, S1R JOHN. 

Aglaura (with three prologues, and original tragic ending). Brit. Mus., Royal 

MS. 18 C. xxv. 
TALBOT, Stk GEORGE 

Fillis of Sciros (Tr. from Bonarelli). (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 130 
(autograph). (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 12, 128. (Autograph with author’s 
corrections). 

Tomxis, THOMAS. 

Pathomachia, or Love’s Loadstone (Pathomachia, or The Battle of the A ffections, 
conjecturally by Tomkis, pub. 1630). (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian, 6869, 
Art. 1. (2) Bodleian, MS. Eng. Misc. e. 5. 

VERNEY, FRANCIS. 
The Tragedy of Antipoe. Bodleian, MS. Eng. poet. e. 5. 
Wixp, RoBert. 

The Benefice (fragment beginning Act m1, Sc. 4). Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 

807, Art. 4. (autograph). 
WILpvE, GEORGE. 

The Converted Robber. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 14,047. 

Love’s Hospital. (1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 14,047. (2) Small fragment, Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

WILMoT, JOHN, EARL oF ROCHESTER. 

One scene, written by Wilmot, of The Conquest of China. Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 28,692, f. 70. 

Lucina’s Rape, or the Tragedy of Vallentinian. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28,692. 

Sodom. (1) Bibliothéque National. Cf. Nouvelles Acquisitions du Departe- 
ment des Manucrits, 1891-1916, Manucrits Anglais, 1884-1910. (2) Brit. 
Mus., Harley MS. 7312. 

Witmot, Rosert. 

Gismond of Salerne. (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Hargrave 205. (2) Brit. Mus., MS. 

Lansdowne 786. 
Witson, ArTHur. 
The Corporal. (An early 18th cent. fragment of Wilson’s lost play, ending in 
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Act 0, Sc. 1.). Bodleian, MS. Douce C. 2. A few leaves of this play are pre- 
served at the Victoria and Albert Museum, Forster Coll., MS. 638. 

The Inconstant Lady. (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 9 (contains also list 
of characters for The Corporal). (2) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 128. 
(3) Folger Shakespeare Library, The Lombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), 
MS. 1487.2. 

The Swisser. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36,759 (autograph, and with original cast). 

WILson, JOHN. 

The Cheats. MS. at Worcester Coll., Oxford. 

Belphegor, or Marriage of the Devil. Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 827.1 
(apparently autograph, prepared for use as a prompt book). 

ZoucH, RICHARD. 
Fallacy, or The Troubles of Hermenia. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 6869, Art. 2. 
AvuTHORS UNKNOWN. 

Alice and Alexis (fragment). 1604. Bodleian, MS. Douce 171, f. 48v. 

Tragedy of Amurath, Oxford, 1618. Cf. “MSS. at Tabley House, Cheshire,” 
H.M.C., I, 49. 

Band, Cuffe, and Ruffe. (1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23, 723. (2) Oxford, 1646. 
MS. at Ashton Hall, York. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 295. 
Birth of Hercules (Ad. from Amphitryon of Plautus). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 

28,722. 

Christmas Messe (1619). Folger Shakespeare Library, Commonplace Book 
(written c. 1625), MS. 2203.1. 

The Christmas Prince. MS. at St. John’s College, Oxford. (Cf. Sansburye’s 
Periander, supra.) 

Cinna (Tr. from Corneille). Oxford, MS. Exoniensis, sec. xv. 

Charlemagne, or The Distracted Emperor (c. 1600). Prit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, 
ff. 119-136. 

Club Law. St. John’s Coll., Camb., MS. S. 62. 

The Cyprian Conqueror, or Faithless Relict (17th century version of Petronius 
Arbiter’s story of the Roman matron). Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 3709. 
Devices to be shown before the Queen at Nottingham Castle after the Meeting of 

the Queen of Scots (1562). Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 5, item 38. 

Disloyal Favourite, or The Tragedy of Mettellus. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D. 
1361, ff. 285-306. 

Drinking Academy, or The Cheater’s Holy Day. c. 1600. Huntington Library, 
MS. H M 91. (Possibly by T. Randolph.) 

In ducem reducem, or A Welcome from the Isle of Ree (1627). Huntington Li- 
brary, MS. H M 742. 

Edmund Ironside the English King, or War Hath Made All Friends. Brit. 
Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 96-119. 

Entertainment before James I and the King of Denmark (1606; speeches of 
Eumone, Dice, and Irene). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2877, f. 162b. 

Entertainment at Clarke Castle (1634; speeches of Genius, Orpheus, and Winter). 
Brit. Mus. MS. Egerton 2623, f. 20. 
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Faithful Virgins. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 195. (“To be acted by the 
Duke’s company.”’) 

The Fary Knight, or Oberon the Second (c. 1640). Folger Shakespeare Library, 
MS. 46.1. 

The Fatal Marriage, or A Second Lucretia. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, 
ff. 136-161. 

Gigantomachia, or Work for Jupiter. Folger Shakespeare Library, Common- 
place Book (prob. before 1625), MS. 2203.1. 

The Governor (1656; not the play of this title by Sir Cornelius Formido). Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 10,419. 

Grobiana’s Nuptials. Bodleian, MS. Bodl. 30. 

Harefield Entertainment. 1602. Fragments appear in the Brit. Mus., MS. Har- 
leian 5353, f. 95; College of Arms, MS. Talbot K. f. 43; Brit. Mus., MS. 
Birch 4173. Cf. further E. K. Chambers, E. S., 1V, 68. 

Hercules Fureus. Thyestis. Oedipus (Translations from Seneca). Bodleian, MS. 
Rawlinson, poet. 76. 

Heteroclitanomalonomia (1613). Folger Shakespeare Library, Commonplace 
Book (prob. before 1625). MS. 2203.1. 

The Hypochondriac, or The Turmoils of Love. Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1863 ff. 
43b-70. 

The Illustrious Sclaves (1672). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32,094. f. 274. 

Judith (c. 1595; partial translation from Judithae Constantia by Schonaeus). 
Nat. Library of Wales, Penarth MS. 508. 

Jugurtha, or The Faithless Cosen German. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 195. 

Juli and Julian. Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 448.16 (written c. 1570 in 
a commonplace book). 

Love Feigned and Unfeigned. A fragment written on first and last leaves of J. 
Herolt’s Sermones Discipuli (pub. 1492) c. 1575 (?). Brit. Mus., I.B. 2172. 

The Lover’s Stratagem, or Virtue Rewarded. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 
18 (holograph). 

Love’s Changelings Change. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 293-318. 

Love’s Victorie (c. 1630). Huntington Library, MS. H M 600. 

Masculine Bride, or Whimsyes of Senor Hidalgo. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 
5152, Art. 1. 

Medea (Tr. from Seneca). Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 911, ff. 100-115b. 

The Merry Loungers. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 6402, f. 84. 

Narcissus, A Twelfth Night Merriment. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 212. 

The Tragedy of Nero (1624). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 245-268. 

The Partial Law (c. 1620). Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 553.1. 

Pelopidarium Secunda. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 5110, Art 2. 

Pilgrimage to Parnassus and The Return from Parnassus. Bodleian, MS. Raw- 
linson D. 398. 

The Return from Parnassus, or The Scourge of Simony. Halliwell-Phillipp 
MS. (Same as The Progresse to Parnassus: Folger Shakespeare Library, 
MS. 448.12?) 
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Pyrami et Thisbe (By N. R.). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15,277, f. 56b. 

The Review (“prob. but not certainly later than 1700’’). Folger Shakespeare 
Library, MS. 2018.1. 

I Richard the Second. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 161-186. 

Romanus (By Ja. Co.; fragment). Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 4628, Art. 14. 

The Second Maiden’s Tragedy. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 807, ff. 28-56. 

The Siege of Croya (c. 1700). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 119. 

Sir Thomas More. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7368, Art. 1. 

Sisigambis, Queen of Syracuse. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 167. 

The Tell Tale. Dulwich College, MS. xx. 

Timon. Victoria and Albert Museum, MS. Dyce 52. 

The True Tragi-Comedie formerly acted at Court, etc. (A five-act dramatization 
of the Frances Howard—Robert Carr Scandal, written after 1634). Brit. 
Mus., MS. Add. 25,348. 

Trye before your (sic) Truste. Late 17th cent. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 37,158, 
f.17. 

The Two Noble Ladies, and the Converted Conjuror. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 
1994, ff. 224-245. 

Warr of Grammar (Acted by scholars of Cranebrook School, 1666). Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 22,725. 

The Welsh Ambassador (c. 1623). MS. in Cardiff Public Library. 

White Aethiopian. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7313, Art 1. 

Wine, Beere, and Ale. University of Edinburgh, MS. Laing, m1, 493. 

Woodstock Entertainment. The Tale of Hemetes the Heremyte (Variously at- 
tributed to George Gascoigne and Sir Henry Lee). Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 
18 A. xtvm (27). For fragments of Second Woodstock Entertainment see 
E. K. Chambers, E. S., m1, 404. 

ANONYMOUS PLaYs WITHOUT TITLES. 

“A play, no name.” Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5,001. 

“A comedy, wants title.” Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1828, ff. 1-45b. 

“Fragment of a play, 17th cent.” Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1911-1913, f. 203. 

“An unidentified play without a title.” Folger Shakespeare Library, The 
Lombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

“A play—title not given.” MS. at Helmingham Hall, Suffolk. Cf. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., First Report, p. 61. 

“Masque.” c. 1625. Huntington Library, MS. H M 22. 

“A Christmas entertainment” (in 5 acts with characters Leonides, Ingenio, 
Roscius, Sapientia, Obligia, etc.). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D 1361, ff. 
306-329. 

“A Pastoral” (in five acts, with scene laid in Thrace, with principal char- 
acters Rascipolis, Myastis, Cotys, Cleta, Achmea, etc.). Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 29,496. 

“A titleless play of the 17th cent.” (scene Isle of Scyros, and characters 
Xamolxis, Perindo, etc.). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29,496. 

“A play in blank verse on the subject of Tancred and Ghismunda” (Thom- 
son’s Tancred and Sigismunda, 1745?). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34,312, f. 139. 
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“Time’s Triumph” (a moral masque resembling Fane’s dated Aug. 5, 1643). 
Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 212-245. 

“A prose comedy” (begins “Antonio, All this is most true,” and features the 
characters Octavio and Allesandra, daughter of a Turk). Bodleian, MS. 
Rawlinson, poet. 93. (Sometimes called Antonio of Raguso.) 

“Fragment of a play” (chief characters are Ethelbert, the Duchess his wife, 
Oswald their son, Orina, Sir Ingram Mouse-trap, etc.; contains a Collier 
forgery). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2,623, f. 37. 

“A comedy, without a title” (characters are Wardho; Leyman; two English 
Cavaliers; Bubble, a Frenchman; Grim; etc.; initialed “R.M.”’). Bodleian, 
MS. Rawlinson C. 923, f. 24. 

“An unfinished indecent comedy” (characters are a Quaker, Woodfall a 
lawyer, Sir Tho. Trueman, Capt. Mackforrest, Sally Salisbury, the goal- 
keeper at Newgate, etc.). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson 1413, f. 19. 

“A tragedy with no title” (the scene is laid in Tunis, and the chief characters 
are the Viceroy Asembeg; and Mustapha, pasha of Aleppo). Bodleian, 
MS. Rawlinson, poet. 20. 

UNLOCATED MANUSCRIPTS. 

A few manuscripts which appear to be lost are mentioned above under 
various authors. Attention may be called also to the lost fragments of George 
Peele’s Theobald’s Entertainment (cf. Chambers, E. S., m1, 247). Collier printed 
a fragment of Marlowe’s Massacre of Paris from a manuscript now unknown 
and suspect. Among the Collier papers were the manuscript Masque of the 
Twelve Months, and Masque of the Four Seasons, both printed for the Shake- 
speare Society in 1848. In Hazlitt’s Manual, passim, several manuscripts are 
listed from sales catalogues. The most interesting of these are George Chap- 
man’s Gentleman Usher and Monsieur d’Olive, but it is questionable if they 
are extant (cf. Chambers, Z.S., m1, 253). Others are The Death of the Black 
Prince, The Battle of the Vices against the Virtues, The Yorkshire Gentleman, 
R. White’s Cupid’s Banishment, and B. Barnes, Battle of Hexham. Hazlitt 
also lists, simply as “MS” or “MS in private hands,” Otho (tr. from Cor- 
neille), C. Tourneur’s The Nobleman, F. Bristowe’s King Freewill, J. Hughes’ 
Amalasont, Queen of the Goths, “W. C.’s” The Rape Revenged, or The Spanish 
Revolution. Fleay, B. C., 1, 337, lists Diana’s Grove, or The Faithful Genius as 
@ manuscript in private hands. For extant Elizabethan manuscript “plots” 
see E. K. Chambers, E. S., rv, 406. 
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XLVII 
EXEMPLUM MATERIALS UNDERLYING MACBETH 


O* Shakespeare’s awareness of the living currents of literature about 
him, the late Sir Walter Raleigh had this to say: 


His plays are extraordinarily rich in the floating débris of popular literature— 
scraps, tags and broken ends of a whole world of songs and ballads and romances 
and proverbs. In this respect he is notable even among his contemporaries; few 
of them can match him in the wealth that he caught out of the air or picked up 
by the roadside.! 


Shakespeare’s familiarity with popular literature is, I think, beyond 
need of argument, but among the forms in which this flotsam drifted to 
him one is omitted from Sir Walter’s graphic accounting. This is the 
brief tale, somewhere between condensed romance and expanded pro- 
verb, the “short short story” of Elizabethan England. These tales, orig- 
inally written down as sermon illustrations and put into circulation from 
the pulpit, are preserved in collections of exempla compiled from the 
thirteenth century through the fifteenth. After that period, interest in 
the making of moralized collections declined; but at the time Shakespeare 
was writing, the tales had been disseminated as anecdotes through three 
centuries of oral circulation, undoubtedly losing in the process much of 
their original flavor of piety. The significance of this part of the Eliza- 
bethans’ literary heritage has been stressed by one who speaks with 
final authority concerning the pulpit literature of the medieval church, 
Dr. G. R. Owst: 


Much indeed, has been written about William Shakespeare and his times. 
But we shall never understand him or his audience aright while we continue to 
ignore this literary upbringing of the immediate generations that produced 
them.? 


As one of the cloud of witnesses which this faith commands,’ I desire 
to bear testimony by presenting certain items of moralized narrative 
which appear, outside the limits of influence of Holinshed’s Chronicles, to 
have affected the composition of Macbeth. I have sought to isolate some 
components, generated by exempla, from that atmosphere of old and 


1 Shakespeare (1907), p. 77. 

2 Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1933), p. 9. 

3 Since the publication of Professor W. W. Lawrence’s admirable study, Shakes peare’s 
Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), the mediaevalist approach to Shaksperean source- 
study stands in no need of vindication. The oral circulation of exempla in the sixteenth cen- 
tury has been frequently attested; cf. inter alia A. C. Lee, The Decameron, Its Sources and 
Analogues (1909) which supplies numerous references. 
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ever-changing story, kept in motion by the spoken word, which per- 
meated the England of Shakespeare’s day, and which, though less tangi- 
ble at our distance than the printed symbol, held far more of reality for 
a populace largely illiterate. 

The echoes in Shakespeare’s dramas of these old pious tales are so 
frequent as to imply a wide background of familiar knowledge, though 
they do not point definitely to acquaintance with any single collection. 
The locus classicus for this type of tale is of course the Gesta Romanorum, 
and this collection does repeatedly supply authority for a Shakesperean 
reference. It would appear, however, that Shakespeare’s contact with 
the Gesta, as with exemplum literature generally, was through the dis- 
crete channels of oral tradition, inasmuch as analogues are encountered 
now in the Continental Latin version and now in the Anglo-Latin. Fur- 
ther, the printed editions of the Gesta which circulated in Elizabethan 
England—those of Richard Robinson based on Wynkyn de Worde*—do 
not contain any considerable portion of relevant materials. 

As preliminary to an inquiry into the significance of these old stories 
for the drama of Macbeth, it is necessary to glance once more at the 
familiar area of Shakespeare’s dependence upon the Chronicles of Holin- 
shed. For the murderous career of the hero, motivated by the prophecy 
of the weird sisters, Holinshed, as we know, supplied the framework, 


although Shakespeare has combined incidents from several widely 
separated passages in his source.® In relation to this portion of the play, 


‘ The edition of 1595 contains a version of the casket plot in the Merchant of Venice, 
pp. 99 ff., and the story of the “false steward who stole his master’s daughter’ (Hamlet 
IV, vi, 171-172) pp. 50 ff. For a comparative table of exempla in the Latin, Anglo-Latin, 
and English versions of the Gesta together with those in the edition of Wynkyn de Worde, 
cf. Herrtage, Gesta Romanorum, EETS Ext. Ser. xxx1u, xxix—xxxi. The present writer has 
in hand a series of studies in the utilization of exemplum material by Shakespeare, of which 
one, ‘Mediaeval Prototypes of Lorenzo and Jessica,” appeared in / LN, xutv, 227 ff. 

* Cf. W. G. Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare’s Holinshed (1896), pp. 18-30; also Allardyce 
and Josephine Nicoll, Holinshed’s Chronicles as used in Shakespeare's Plays. (Everyman 
ed., 1927.) In addition to the portions of the Chronicle usually cited as source-material, 
numerous passages might be assembled, especially from accounts of sovereigns slain by 
their vassals and of illusory prophecy, which serve to gloss individual lines in Macbeth. 
For instance, we read that it was prophesied to King Natholocus (+280) that he should be 
murdered “not by his open enimies but by the hands of one of his moste familiar friendes 
in whom he had reposed an especiall truste” (Chronicles, ed. 1577, p. 75). The phrase is 
echoed in Duncan’s comment on the traitorous Cawdor, “He was a gentleman on whom I 
built An absolute trust (1, iv, 14-15). Again, the Chronicles supply a reference for an in- 
gredient in the witches’ hell-broth, 

sow’s blood, that hath eaten 

Her nine farrow (tv, 1. 63-04). 
The accursedness of such swine-meat is indicated in one of the laws of Kenneth: “If a 
sowe eate hir pigges let hyr be stoned to death and buried so that no man eate of hyr 
flesshe” (Chronicles, ed. cit., p. 181). 
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the materials I have assembled contribute little of significance beyond 
some suggestion as to influences upon the legend antedating the Scottish 
chroniclers. The case is different, however, with the treatment of the 
supernatural agency in Macbeth. Here, as will be remembered, Holinshed 
supplies the situation of the first meeting of Macbeth with the weird 
sisters and gives a hint for the second. In attempting to account for the 
immeasurable difference between the vaguely-outlined figures of the 
Chronicle and the grotesque vitality of Shakespeare’s witches, criticism 
has ranged far afield. It has—after excising the Hecate passages as al- 
most certainly spurious—brought together data from the records of 
Elizabethan witchcraft to verify the realism of Shakespeare’s witches, 
and, from the opposite angle of approach, has analyzed those aspects of 
contemporary metaphysical theory, as Professor Curry has recently done 
with thoroughness,® which shed light on the current conception of evil 
as projected in the play through supernatural agents. Supplementing 
the contribution from both these fields, I would call attention to the 
popular literature of demonology represented by exempla, from which 
details were naturally transferred to the lore of witches, agents in morta! 
form of the demon-world.’ Some of these stories of demon-lore aid us, in 
particular, in the interpretation of Act 1, Scene iii, both the conversa- 
tional exchanges of the witches prior to the entrance of Macbeth, and 
the implications of the prophetic greeting which ramify darkly through- 
out the play. Finally, there are two scenes in Macbeth, unaccounted for 
by Holinshed or other known sources hitherto cited, for which striking 
prototypes are afforded by exempla; namely, Act m1, Scene iv, the 
appearance of the ghost of Banquo at the feast, and Act v, Scene i, the 
so-called “‘sleep-walking scene.” It is with these two scenes that the 
present discussion is concerned. 

The originality of Act v, scene 1, has never been seriously questioned.® 
Probably no other passage in Shakespeare has been more thoroughly 
saturated with subjective criticism; much of the comment assembled in 
the Variorum Macbeth, representative of the romantic school, is emo- 
tional to a degree. But the very ecstasies of perfervid commentators 
testify to the tremendously moving power exerted by the situation per se 

* “The Demonic Metaphysics of Macbeth,” SP, xxx, 395-426; see note 1 for convenient 
bibliography of discussions of Elizabethan witchcraft in relation to Macbeth. 

7 That the majority of persons in the Elizabethan age believed in this relationship be- 
tween witches and the powers of evil has been often demonstrated; cf. especially Curry, 
op. cit., pp. 397-400. 

* The unanimity of scholars on this point is, so far as I know, modified only by the state- 
ment of the late J. W. Robertson: “A sleep-walking scene would not be out of his [sc. Kyd’s] 
ambit, perhaps, though Shakespeare has written or rewritten ours” (Literary Detection, A 
Symposium on Macbeth, p. 151). 
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to an extent unmatched perhaps elsewhere in the play. The sleep-walking 
scene, indeed, has approached a kind of independent literary existence, 
as a result of its concentration of high emotional pressure in a situation 
not contributory to the movement of the plot. In fact, with its brief 
drama of self-betrayal enacted before the gentlewoman and doctor as 
most intimate audience, it offers something of the framework of an 
induction. For this reason it is possible to detach it for purposes of an- 
alysis without doing violence to the organic structure of the play; and 
for this reason also we should expect to find its source, if source there be, 
in an independent narrative unit. 

Let us, then, repress for the moment our sense of the scene as part of 
the cataclysm of desolation which is the falling action of Macbeth, and 
throw it into impersonal terms. 


A woman of queenly station and hitherto blameless report has caused, in the 
interests of her ambition, the murder of an innocent person. Oppressed by the 
burden of her guilty secret, she develops the hallucination that her hand is 
stained by the blood of her victim. Although she makes repeated efforts to wash 
the imagined stain from her hand, it remains, to her abnormally functioning 
mind, ineffaceable. 


The first sentence of the above summary indicates, of course, past action 
implicit in the scene. What distinguishes the scene itself is the stage 
business as interpreted through the lines—this washing of a spot that 
will not out, symbol of guilt concealed. 

It is natural to inquire whether Shakespeare, in this instance as in 
countless others, has laid his hand upon some unregarded clod of story- 
matter, and quickened it to enduring life. And if we turn, as it is natural 
to turn, to the popular collections of brief tales, we find in the Gesta 
Romanorum and elsewhere an incident which, although presented from a 
different psychological angle, is closely similar to Lady Macbeth’s 
anguished attempt to wash away the symbolic stain. And the incident 
is set in a narrative framework sufficiently close to that of the heroine of 
the play to provide a firm nexus of association. 

The story as it stands in the LatinGesta (No. x1 in Oesterley’s edition) 
may be summarized as follows: 


A woman of queenly station and hitherto of blameless report murders, in the 
interests of her own security, an innocent person. The blood of her victim falls 
upon her hand, and although she makes repeated efforts to remove the stain, 
it remains. Oppressed by the burden of her guilty secret, she finally makes con- 
fession to a priest and the stain vanishes.* 


* Hermann Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872) pp. 291 ff.; cf. also Catalogue of 
Romances in the Brit. Mus., 111, 574 and 680 for references to other texts of this tale. 
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The likenesses between the two situations have of course been thrown 
into relief, but they have not been distorted. Although the differences in 
matters of detail are many, they do not affect the central incident—the 
attempt to wash away an irremovable stain. There is, in the first place, 
a difference in the victim of the murder; in the exemplum it is a child, 
the fruit of an incestuous union. In each case, however, the victim is a 
person innocent of wrong-doing against the murderess, and there is a 
further associative link in the modus operandi of the crime—the victim 
is in both cases killed by the letting of blood.’® Again, the older story 
carries no hint of hallucination, chronicling the incredible, in the manner 
of its type, as sober matter of experience. Shakespeare, grafting as often 
a slip of fable to the stock of truth, projects the situation into the sub- 
liminal world where incredible fantasy may body forth the deepest urges 
of the heart. Finally, the theological emphasis of the early tale, which 
seems at first glance a point of differentiation, proves on closer scrutiny 
to suggest a basic relationship. The miraculous removal of the stain by 
confession, the raison d’étre of the exemplum, has of course no counter- 
part in the play, but underlying both is the same psychology of inhibi- 
tion; it is the repressed consciousness of guilt which causes Lady Mac- 
beth’s hallucination. The release affirmed in the exemplum through 
confession is, indeed, suggested in the scene. Shakespeare knew, as the 
Roman church seems always to have known, the danger to mental life 
of a suppressed anguish of self-condemnation or self-knowledge, and the 
katharsis effected by impartation. To this the physician testifies, even 
calling upon the resources of orthodoxy: 


Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician (v, i, 79-81). 


The dénouement of the early tale, indeed, depicting the release of 
mental suffering through the accepted theological channel, suggests a 
reply to the question somewhat naively raised by an early commentator 
upon Lady Macbeth, “What might not religion have made of such a 
character?” The answer requires an inversion of chronology; one asks 
more reasonably: What did Shakespeare make of a character subject to 
the compulsions of religion in transferring her experience to a passionate 
materialist? The didactic excrescences of the exemplum may have fallen 
away before Shakespeare handled it. In any case, his sure touch singled 
out the detail in which inhered the survival value of ballad action—the 


10 “Vidensque parvulum natum statim illum jugulavit, scindens guttur per medium. 
Sanguis vero gutturis ipsius parvuli in palmam sinistre manus regine cecidit” (Oesterley, 
op. cit., p. 291). 11 Mrs. Jameson, cited by Campbell, cf. Variorum Macbeth p. 483. 
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ballad’s unmediated appeal to sense and feeling, and, further, its accen- 
tuation of pathos through repetition, or suggested repetition. For we 
should recall that Lady Macbeth’s effort to cleanse the stained hand is 
not to be identified alone with the “sleep-walking scene,”’ but is projected 
for dramatic purposes from a background like that in the exemplum of 
recurrent experience. “It is an accustomed action with her,”’ reports the 
gentlewoman, “to seem thus washing her hands.” 

The evidence of relationship between the exemplum of the blood- 
stained hand and the sleep-walking scene is accented in one version of 
the early narrative by a striking correspondence in detail. In this version, 
which is that identified with the English Gesta, the stain upon the hand 
of the murderess is made by blood from the wounds of Christ, who ap- 
pears in a vision to warn her of the need of confessing her secret sin. It 
maintains, however, the emphasis on the picturesque central situation— 
the futile washing of an irremovable stain. “She loked on her hande,”’ 
runs this version, “and it was all blody, that no hote watyre ne couthe, 
ne no nothere licoure myght washe it away.” It is hardly necessary to 
recall the lines, 


What, will these hands ne’er be clean? 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 


And it may not be fantastic to suppose that the sleep-consciousness in 
which the blood-stained hand is envisaged, in the early tales, may have 
suggested the somnambulism of the Shakesperean scene. 

The story, originally without locale, is in some versions given added 
interest for English readers by being brought within their own borders. 
In the Speculum Laicorum it is attached to a woman of London, “‘mulier 
quedam london [iensis].” It could without difficulty have reached the 
men and women of Shakespeare’s London. 

Variant versions of the tale are numerous, as are its ramifications into 
other themes of medieval fiction. This field I have not attempted to 
cover with thoroughness. A suggestive correspondence occurring in a 
related narrative very possibly representing an earlier stage of the tradi- 


13 From MS. Harl. 9066; cf. EETS Ext. Ser. xxx, 393. This version does not normally 
occur in the Continental Latin or Anglo-Latin Gesia, but is included in the expanded collec- 
tion of Odo of Cheriton’s Fables, represented in MS. Harl. 219, on which Chapters 41-96 of 
MS. Harl. 9066 appear to be based (cf. Cat. Rom., m1, 55, 255-256). It occurs also in the 
Speculum Laicorum No. 136, ed. J. Th. Welter, pp. 30-31; the Summa Praedicantium of 
John de Bromyard, Venice 1586, Confessio VI. 58, and the Fasciculus Morum, MS. Rawl 
C 670, Cap. 10, Pt. 5 “De Confessio.” For the last reference I am indebted to Professor 
Frances Foster of Vassar College, who is preparing an edition of the Fasciculus. In a variant 
of this version a priest revives the slain infant by pouring water over the blood-stained 
hand (cf. Cat. Rom., 11, 682-683). 
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tion, may perhaps be noted for what it is worth. In this story the descrip- 
tion of the staining of the hand is lacking, but the initial account of the 
woman’s crime, and the stress on the guilt of withholding confession, 
both common to the genre, are present. The guilty woman, brought to 
trial before the emperor, is accused by the devil disguised as a “physi- 
cian.””* But whatever the value of a possibly casual parallel, the cumula- 
tive force of all basic similarities between play and exemplum excludes 
coincidence. Act v, Scene 1, of Macbeth becomes—if I may borrow a 
phrase from a recent work of Shakesperean scholarship—a “psychological 
rationalization of a pre-existent story.”™ 

The primitive ancestor of this medieval story of the ineffaceable stain 
may very possibly be the Scriptural account of the “mark” of Cain,—an 
irremovable seal set by supernatural power upon the first murderer." 
Intermediate between this ancient tale and the exemplum of the guilty 
queen, and probably serving as connecting span, lies the narrative tradi- 
tion of the devil’s mark. Those who make guilty compacts with the devil 
receive his indelible seal, frequently upon the hand. It is removable only 
by confession. In the collection which goes under the name of Etienne de 
Bourbon," one of a series of confession-stories concerns a man found by 


13 So in the expanded collection of Odo of Cheriton’s Fables in MS. Harl. 219; cf. Cat. 
Rom., m1, 56. Gregory is here cited as authority. Elsewhere the devil appears as a clerk; 
cf. Alphabet of Tales, EETS pp. 220-221, No. cccxx; also Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum 
Historiale (Nuremberg, 1483), Bk. vit, 93-95; this form of the narrative is found also in 
the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (ed. T. F. Crane, Folk-lore Soc. xxvi, 263; cf. also dis- 
cussion on pp. 246-249); and occurs in many collections of Mary-legends (cf. Cat. Rom. 
11, 627, 694, etc.). In this version the child is killed by strangulation. In the opinion of Mr. 
J. P. Herbert, this is the older version, from which the tale in the Gesta is derived (cf. Cat. 
Rom., 111, 236). For discussion of the elements in the latter tale not supplied by the Mary- 
legend, viz., the ineffaceable stain and the futile effort to cleanse it, cf. pp. 707-708 below. 
As an exemplum illustrating deletion of the evidence of guilt by confession, the tale is 
linked to innumerable others. ™ W.W. Lawrence, Shakespeare's Problem Comedies, p. 8. 

18 “And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him” (Gen. v, 
15). The nature of the “mark” has always been a subject for speculation, but its undoubted 
characteristic was permanency. According to the late Professor Oliver Emerson, allusions 
to the mark of Cain in English are surprisingly few (“Legends of Cain especially in Old 
and Middle English,” PMLA, xx1, 831-890; see especially Section tv). Cain became closely 
associated in legend with the demons; cf. Emerson, op. cit., pp. 879-888. 

8 Anecdotes Historiques d’ Etienne de Bourbon, ed. A. Lecoy de la Marche (1877), pp. 
157-158. For references to various versions of tales of the devil’s mark cf. Cat. Rom. 11, 
119, 138 (Convertimini), 381 (Speculum Laicorum, No. 124), 482, 485, 682. In the preface 
to the curious treatise entitled “Demonologie in Forme of a Dialogue” written by James I 
(Edinburgh, 1597) we find the following allusion to the “‘Devil’s mark” in the course of a 
discussion of the devil’s practices in following up an initial successful temptation: “He 
then discovers what he is vnto them [sc. his victims], makes them to renounce their God 
and Baptisme directlie, and gives them his mark vpon some secret place of their bodie 
which remains sore unhealed” (p. 33). 
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two Friars Preachers “in montibus Hybernie’”’ who had served demons 
for thirty years, “et eorum ferebat in manu sua impressum sigillum in 
quo erant scripte littere illius homagii.” The “littere’”’ are of interest 
as a link with the exemplum of the blood-stained hand which stands in 
the Latin Gesta. Here also the stain resolves itself into an incriminating 
inscription: 


Cum vero manum apertam vidisset [sc. the confessor] vidit quatuor circulos 
sanguineos ac rotundos. In primo circulo erant quatuor cccc, in secundo quatuor 
DDDD, in tercio quatuor MMMM, in quarto quatuor RRRR. In circuitu circulorum 
ad modum sigilli erat talis superscripsio rubea, continens que hic sequuntur. 
Casu Cecidisti Carne Cecata; Demoni Decdisti Dona Donata; Monstrat Man- 
ifeste Manus Maculata; Recedit Rubigo Regina Rogata.!” 


The narrative tradition of the devil’s mark adapts the theme of the 
mark of Cain to the ends of an exemplum enforcing the cleansing power 
of confession, although at the same time transforming the nature of the 
agency by which the miracle is effected. But the shift in symbolism from 
a sign of Divine displeasure, in the Cain story, to an evidence of direct 
physical contact with powers of evil, while it marks a descent in imagina- 
tive power, does not destroy the inner principle of the concept—in- 
delibility supernaturally caused—which persists through the medieval 
moralized tales. 

The second element in the situation—the futile ablution—was appar- 
ently joined to the ineffaceable stain in early versions of the tale. Another 
story of the devil’s mark in Etienne’s collection offers this detail of in- 
effectual laving—the scrap of human realism through which perhaps this 
miracle-story was enabled to survive the skepticism of the New Learn- 
ing. Etienne describes the blackening of a man’s hand when it clasps in 
fealty the hand of Satan, and its ultimate whitening by the act of con- 
fession after repeated futile efforts at cleansing on the part of the sinner. 
“Cum autem,” reports Etienne, “hoc faceret et manum dexteram ad 
promittendum fedus ei, inter manus dyaboli poneret, ibi nigrefacta est 
quasi carbo; nec aliqua ablucione vel alio poterat dealbari.’’* For this 
detail it is perhaps unnecessary to account, inasmuch as it reflects a 
wholly natural human impulse. At the same time, it presents itself in a 
familiar Scriptural narrative, which may weil have suggested the inci- 
dent—the symbolic washing of the hands by which Pilate sought to 
disavow guilt of the innocent blood.” This incident, it is of interest to 
note, twice serves with Shakespeare the ends of metaphor. The first 
instance is in King Richard II: 

* Ocsterley, ed. cit. p. 291. 48 Etienne de Bourbon, ed. cit., p. 158. 

® Matt. xxv: 24. For the primitive Jewish rite reflected in the act attributed to Pilate 
cf. Deut. xx1. 
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K. Rich. Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands 
Showing an outward pity, yet you Pilates 
Have here delivered me to my sour cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin (Iv, i, 239-242). 


A briefer allusion stands in Richard III. 


Sec. Murd. A bloody deed, and desperately dispatched] 
How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous murder (1, iv, 281-283). 


Purification from the shedding of blood in battle is sought by Boling- 
broke (Rich. II. v, vi, 49-50) through the somewhat perfunctory vow: 


I'll make a voyage to the Holy Land 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand.” 


20 This passage was noted by Sir Walter Raleigh, op. cit., p. 185. I have been reminded 
by Professor Robert Adger Law of the passage in the Faerie Queene describing Sir Guyon’s 
vain effort to cleanse the bloodstained hands of the infant Ruddymane (Bk. 1, Canto m1, 
St. iii): 

He washt them oft and oft, yet nought they beene 

For all his washing cleaner. Still he strove 

Yet still the litle hands were bloody seene. 
The blood stain is in this instance symbolic of another’s guilt, and intended to serve as a 
permanent reminder of the duty of vengeance. The lines of Stanza iv, describing Sir 
Guyon’s amazement at the phenomenon, are of interest as bringing in the ancient concept 
underlying the story of the mark of Cain: 

He wist not whether blott of fowle offense 

Might not be purgd with water nor with bath; 

Or that High God, in lieu of innocence 

Imprinted had that token of his wrath, 

To shew how sore bloodguiltinesse he hat’th. 
Numerous instances of the appearance in later legend of symbolic washing of the hands 
could doubtless be assembled. A few may be noted here. The legend of Pilate associated 
with Lake Lucerne is recorded by Scott in Anne of Geierstein, Chap. 1. “According to popu- 
lar belief, a form is often seen to emerge from the gloomy waters and go through the action 
of one washing his hands; and when he does so, dark clouds of mist gather first round the 
bosom of the Infernal Lake (such it has been styled of old) and then wrapping the whole 
upper part of the mountain in darkness presage a tempest or hurricane which is sure to fol- 
low in a short space.”—A tradition of the English countryside preserves the legend of a 
certain Lady Hoby, who killed her son in a fit of anger. After her death she was seen on 
numerous occasions walking about the house washing her hands in an invisible basin (cf. 
F. V. Worley, River Thames (1926), p. 144). I am indebted for this reference to Miss 
Mildred Marcett of New York University. My son Carl called my attention to an allusion 
to the ineffaceable bloodstain in Stevenson’s Black Arrow, near the close of Bk. m: “Ye 
have my father’s blood upon your hands; let be, it will not wasshe.” 

21 Similarly, atonement is urged upon the Red Cross knight by Heavenly Contemplation: 
“Wash thy hands from guilt of bloody field” (F. Q. Bk. 1, Canto x, St. lx). 
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And finally it was his sense of the futility of physical cleansing to purge 
a moral stain which prompted the anguished outcry of Macbeth, in his 
first reaction of terror after the murder of Duncan: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? (n, ii, 60-61). 


It was, then, upon a strong current of association that the tale of the 
blood-stained hand was borne to Macbeth in the making. Ultimate origins 
must elude us, and certainly the beginnings of primitive lustration by 
water may be referred to the anthropologist. We are, moreover, left to 
surmise as to what version or crossing of versions was heard by Shake- 
speare in tap-room or chimney-corner. But we may, I think, feel assured 
that for many in Shakespeare’s audience echoes of old story and the 
penumbra of an ancient symbolism enhanced the pathos of Lady Mac- 
beth’s impotent ritual of despair. 

In the case of Act 11, Scene iv, in which the spectre of Banquo rises 
before Macbeth at the feast celebrating his coronation, no such close 
analogue can be adduced as has been indicated for Lady Macbeth’s 
blood-stained hand. The grimly spectacular banquet scene is rather to 
be associated with a group of narratives built upon a common formula, 
the unvarying elements of which are represented in variable detail. For 
the ghost itself, regarded as a stage effect, it is of course idle to raise 
the question of a source. Apparitions, as Professor Stoll has abundantly 
shown, were no novelty on the Elizabethan boards, and Banquo’s ghost 
as such merely repeats a popular convention of melodrama.” But the 
apparition is in this instance inseparable from the setting in which it 
confronts the hero,—the banquet marking the fulfilment of Macbeth’s 
ambitions. Such a setting affords, of course, special dramatic values; 
the sudden appearance at the feast signalizing the hero’s triumph of a 
ghostly Nemesis carries an element of dramatic irony charged with pow- 
erful emotional force. Professor Stoll has thus commented on what he 
terms this effect of “ironical reversal:” 


In the folly and hypocrisy of his homicidal ambition, Macbeth gives voice to a 
wish that Banquo were present and turns to find him—father of a line of kings— 
seated on the throne.* 


2 E. E. Stoll, “The Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakespeare,” PMLA, xxm, 201-233: 
cf. especially pp. 205-222. 

% Op. cit., p. 206. Was it not, however, the “place reserv’d” for Macbeth at the com- 
mon table, rather than his high seat on the dais, which was usurped by the spectre? Fora 
detailed discussion of the stage-setting and action of this scene, together with admirable 
interpretation of the situation, cf. J. Q. Adams, ed. Macbeth (1931), pp. 194-197. 
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The scene is unquestionably good theater, and of a type which, we 
may well assume, Shakespeare’s powers of stagecraft, directed by his 
knowledge of popular taste, were capable of inventing. Invention, how- 
ever, is to be discounted, where convention pre-exists, and behind the 
situation in Act m1, Scene iv may be traced a clearly recognizable literary 
formula, not in this case a convention of the theater, for which Professor 
Stoll has somewhat accustomed us to look, but a convention of popular 
narrative. This convention prescribes the scene of a banquet, usually 
invested with some quality of climax, as the milieu in which a murderer 
is confronted by a supernatural emen, recognized as presaging doom. The 
formula emerges from a considerable number of moralized tales of hom- 
icide motivated by ambition or greed, and these tales occur for the most 
part in widely popular collections—circumstances which tend to establish 
its vitality in oral narrative tradition. For example, we find in the Liber 
de Dono Timoris,™ in the fifteenth-century Alphabet of Tales,* in the 
Anecdotes Historiques of Etienne de Bourbon,” and elsewhere, a tale of 
an archdeacon who murdered his bishop and succeeded to the episcopate. 
The crime was revealed in a vision to one of the guests at the inaugural 
feast. When this was made known to the usurping bishop, he “wex 
wude and swelte.” Again we may note in the Manuel des Péchés and 
Robert of Brunnse’ adaptation, Handlyng Synne, the story of St. 
Beatrice, murdered by Lucretius for her land. His death is foretold by an 
infant miraculously endowed with speech while he sits at a feast. Later 
he dies tormented by devils.”’ Finally, the Gesta Romanorum has a story 
employing in a more elaborate narrative the same formula. A knight 
slays an old earl and seizes his goods. It is foretold by a voice from the 
victim’s grave that the murderer will live thirty years. He builds a castle 
without comparison in strength, and at the end of the thirtieth year 
makes a feast for his nobles, defying prophesy. At the feast a bird of 
divers colors, recognized as a sight of ill omen, flies in. The knight kills it. 
The earth forthwith opens and swallows the castle and revelers.”* 

It is likely that this Ist of stories characterized by a supernatural 
warning at a murderer’s feast could be considerably extended, and a fur- 
ther variety of disquieting apparitions noted. But I should predict that 
other versions when found would but ring changes on the same unchang- 

™ Ed. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, mt, 242. 

% Ed. cit., p. 60; inc. “We rede in Libro de Dono Timoris.” 

% Fd. cit., pp. 54-66. A dramatic version of the story is found in a collection of Miracles 
of our Lady, Societé des Anciens Textes Francais (1876), 1, 101, under the title “De l’evesque 
que l’arcediacre meurtrit.” This tale in its general structure is typical of the group to which 
the legend of Macbeth belongs. The unifying theme is the punishment of acts of violence 
prompted by unlawful ambition. 

7 EETS, 119, pp. 194-195. %8 FETS Ext. Ser., xxx, 268-275. 
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ing theme; “Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.” And the essentially 
same thing is in this instance, as in many themes of medieval fiction, a 
narrative tradition deriving from the Old Testament. The earliest ex- 
ample of a supernatural warning at a feast is, as no one needs to be re- 
minded, the hand which wrote on the wall words of dark portent at the 
feast made by King Belshazzar to a thousand of his lords.”® It is true that 
this tyrant differs from the heroes of subsequent similar tales in that he 
is not, at least according to the presumptively familiar Scriptural account, 
an usurper or homicide; he is referred to consistently in the book of 
Daniel as the “King’s son.’*° He does, however, sufficiently typify 
outrageous use of tyrannical power, and his feast, like those in the 
medizval tales, illustrates a vainglorious insolence defying moral law." 
For the use of the sacred vessels from the Temple as drinking cups marks 
the climax of his impious career, and it is recorded that “in that night 
was Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, slain.”” Thus the Old Testa- 
ment tale established for future story-tellers an invariable sequence, the 
banquet signalizing an iniquitous success, the supernatural omen pre- 
saging doom, and the doom itself. This sequence, fitting with apposite- 
ness into the legend of the Scottish usurper, gives us Act 11, Scene iv, of 
Macbeth. 

The apparition in Macbeth is to be distinguished, through its associa- 
tion with traditional formuia, from that in Hamlet. In the latter play 
there is nothing except dramatic fitness to predetermine the time or place 
at which the ghost of Hamlet’s father should appear to him; it might as 
well be upon the battlements as anywhere apart. But in the case of 
Macbeth it was virtually inevitable that a supernatural apparition if 
called for at all should appear in the setting in which, traditionally, an 
usurper was faced by an omen of impending doom—the ceremonial feast. 
Shakespeare, dramatizing the Chronicle, would seem to have paused at 
the point where Macbeth has achieved “all as the weird women prom- 
ised,” to draw into the design a matching thread of old story; and Mac- 
beth is prompted to offer Banquo the mocking invitation, charged with 
a fuller irony than he is himself aware 


Tonight we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I'll request your presence. 


** Cf. Denia, Chap., v. The story is treated in the Handlyng Synne, ed. cit., pp. 293-295. 

* According to the article Belshazzar (unsigned) in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
evidence of the cuneiform inscriptions shows that the tyrant came to the throne as the 
result of a palace revolution. 

" The terms used by Professor Stoll to characterize the mood of Macbeth, ‘Ary and 
58ps, the classical, “Infatuation and Insolence” (op. cit.,p. 209), seem more apt in applica- 
tion to his remote ancestor Belshazzar. 
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Two of the most striking situations in the play may, then, be referred 
ultimately to the popular literature of piety. But the indirect dependence 
of the sleep-walking scene and the banquet scene upon exempla does not 
exhaust the influence of this type of literature upon the play. The lan- 
guage of Macbeth is pervaded by reminiscence of familiar tales, caught 
from the quick associations of a richly-stored memory into a phrase or 
line of dialogue. Thus Lady Macbeth’s exhortation to her husband on the 
eve of Duncan’s arrival— 

bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under’t (1, v, 65-67).— 


looks back to an exemplum in the collection of Jacques de Vitry. 


Audivi de quodam serpente quod ferebat pulcram rosam in ore. Quidam atten- 
dens tantam rose pulcritudinem cepit eam palpare et odorem cum naso at- 
trahere et quia venenum non attendit, infestus veneno periit. Ita adulator 
pulchra verba habet exterius sed latet venenum interius; mel et lac sub lingua 
mereticis, id est adulatoris. Dilexerunt eum in ore suo et lingua sua mentiti 
sunt ei.” 


The simile of the serpent concealed by a flower, it is true, had in 
Shakespeare’s day become proverbial. It had been, as will be recalled, 
employed by Chaucer, “Right as a serpent hit hym under floures.’’™ 
But it would seem to have been current also as anecdote with traditional 
application; the phrasing of the exemplum, “Ita adulator pulchra verba 
habet exterius sed latet venenum interius; mel et lac sub lingua,” comes 
close to Lady Macbeth’s own words. 

Jacques de Vitry may once more be called upon to furnish authority, 
this time offering a prototype for one of the series of characters sum- 
moned from imagination by the drunken porter impersonating the 
guardian of hell-gate. ‘‘Here’s a farmer,” he avers, “‘that hanged himself 
in the expectation of plenty” (u, iii, 4-5). The original hero of this situa- 
tion is thus presented in an exemplum in Jacques de Vitry’s collection: 


Audivi de quodam qui multum de grano congregavit et per multos annos carius 
venderet expectavit. Deus autem semper bonum tempus dabat unde miser 
ille, spe sua frustratus, tandem pre tristicia super granum suum se ipsum sus- 
pendit.* 


An analogue of de Vitry’s exemplum, with the title “Novelletta d’un 


% Ed. cit., pp. 65-66; cf. also Cat. Rom., m1, 660-692. 

33 Cf. M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore (1926), pp. 278-279. Other allusions to the 
flower-hidden snake in the plays of Shakespeare are here noted. 

* Squire’s Tale, v. 512. % Ed. cit., p. 71 (no. 164). 
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avaro,” was printed in Venice about 1845 in a slender volume, Lippotopo, 
etc., which according to the title-page was itself the reprint of a book 
issued from the press of Thomas Woodcock, London 1591.* 

The circulation of this story in Shakespeare’s time is indicated by the 
following passage in Hall’s Satires: 


Ech Muck-worme will be rich with lawlesse gaine 
Altho he smother vp mowes of seven years graine 
And hang’d himself when corne grows cheap again.” 


But the currency of the anecdote is in any case attested by the elliptic 
quality of Shakespeare’s lines, which leave to be understood, as a matter 
of familiar knowledge, the motive for the farmer’s apparently irrational 
act. 

Repeatedly, then, the language of Macbeth enables us to glimpse 
across the centuries the impact of picturesque familiar story upon the 
dramatist’s imagination. Students of Shakesperean backgrounds must 
perhaps admit a partial truth in the strictures laid upon the investigation 
of the sources of Macbeth by an eminent contemporary critic: 


We may learn much from a comparison of Macbeth and Holinshed, but after all, 
Shakespeare the dramatist knew that his audience could not so compare his 
play with the original na:rative, and as a consequence the results of the com- 
parison must always have a slight flavour of the study about them.* 


Professor Nicoll’s pronouncement may perhaps be a little questioned 
even with reference to literary source-documents, inasmuch as any 
critic’s effort to re-create a Shakesperean character or situation must be 
affected by his knowledge of the nature of the dramatist’s materials. 
But in the case of the influences of popular story on Shakespeare we may, 
I think, rightfully hold that the subject of study, at least, is a living 
process, in which playwright and audience are involved in the same 
confluent realities of the imagination. Thus I believe we may regard 
the reflections in Macbeth of orally circulated exempla, not as guide- 
posts to obscure trails in the medieval literary jungle, but as ““demon- 


* The Italian novelletta was reproduced in 1934 for private circulation by Professor 
John M. Manly, who called attention to the anticipation in this story of “the farmer that 
hanged himself on the expectation of plenty.” 

7 Satires (ed. 1597), iv. 6. The passage as quoted by Malone is cited in Macbeth, ed. W. G. 
Clark and W. A. Wright (Oxford, 1880), p. 109. For this reference I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Homer Watt of New York University. Critics have found, in the 
porter’s introduction of the ill-fated farmer disappointed of his profits, a contemporary 
allusion, pointing to the abundant harvests and consequent low prices which obtained in 
1606. (Cf. J. Q. Adams, ed. Macbeth, p. 246; Malone cited as authority). The value of the 
phrase as a chronological index is to some extent modified by its literary connotation. 

% Allardyce Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1927), p. 14. 
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stration of the continuing vital spirit of an earlier time in the splendidly 
creative age of Elizabeth.’’** 

In a later paper I propose to discuss others of the old tales which serve, 
in Douce’s time-honored phrase, as “illustrations” of Macbeth, throwing 
light especially on the part played by the weird sisters as representatives 
of the demon world. One group, comprising numerous instances of 
demonic conclave, provides background for the conversation of the 
sisters prior to the entrance of Macbeth. A story, originally occurring in 
Alexander Neckham, suggests a reference for the First Witch’s trouble- 
some allusion to “a rat without a tail.” Further, certain tales of decep- 
tive diabolic prophecy contribute to an understanding of what might be 
called the conditioned fatalism of the play. But the relationship which 
I trust I have demonstrated, indicating the backgrounds of Macbeth in 
exemplum literature, may be taken as typical of Shakespeare’s reaction 
to the literature of the medieval church. 

And his fructifying use of this material is, I believe, more to be noted 
in Macbeth than in any other of the great tragedies. This I take to be 
true because of its closer affinity in subject-matter with the literature of 
exempla. Such an affirmation holds most obviously perhaps with regard 
to the element of the supernatural, with which Shakespeare is more 
seriously preoccupied in Macbeth than in the other tragedies. The figures 
of the witches, bond-servants of Satan, naturally attracted to themselves 
fragments from those demon-tales which had some link of association 
with situations in the play. But we may record a profounder kinship. 
The majority of exempla, apart from #rivia and illustrations of practical 
wisdom, are concerned with moral issues, painting with a stroke some- 
times grotesque, but often powerful, some confrontation of right and 
wrong as their author conceives these to be. And it is moral realities, 
inextricably bound up as they are with human suffering, that dominate 
the play of Macbeth. We recognize in Hamlet, Lear, and Othello the trag- 
edy of the limitation of human judgment; Macbeth alone exemplifies 
the tragedy of sin. 

Beatrice DAw Brown 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


3 W. W. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 17. 
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IS SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO A REVISED 
EARLIER PLAY? 


HE DATE of the Q text of Much Ado About Nothing is fixed by 

external evidence within fairly narrow limits. The only quarto edi- 
tion of the play was registered for publication on August 23, 1600, after 
having been noted as “to be staied”’ on a fly-leaf of a volume of the 
Stationers’ Register under date of August 4, with no year attached but 
closely following another entry dated May 27, 1600, and therefore 
presumably of the same year. The title does not appear in Meres’s list 
of 1598, although of course there is the ever-present question of the 
mysterious Love’s Labour’s Won mentioned by Meres, with which, how- 
ever, no attempts have been made to identify Much Ado in recent years. 
These facts apparently fix the date of writing of the play as between 
shortly before September 7, 1598, when Meres’s work was registered, and 
August 4, 1600. That it was not immediately before the last-mentioned 
date is evident from the inclusion of As You Like Jt in the same list with 
Much Ado as “to be staied.” Toucbstone is a réle of the type intended 
for Robert Armin, who superseded Will Kemp as clown of the Chamber- 
lain’s Men, while Kemp is known to have played Dogberry. The writing, 
staging, and popularizing of As You Like Jt therefore intervened between 
that of Much Ado and August 4, 1600. Kemp seems to have left the 
company early in 1599.' These facts tend to date Much Ado in the fall or 
winter of 1598-99, and this is today the generally accepted date. 

There has been a marked tendency throughout the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century criticism of the play, however, to consider Much Ado 
as possibly a revision of a preceding English drama. This tendency is 
based upon the following facts. (a) An entry of the performance of a 
Benedicte and Betteris at court appears in the Lord Treasurer’s account 
for 1613, and this has been interpreted as possibly a Benedick-ard- 
Beatrice play antecedent to the present text. (6) An entry in the Revels 
Accounts of a “matter of Panecia” as rehearsed by Leicester’s Men on 
December 18, 1574, in preparation for a court performance, has been 
considered as possibly a scribal error for “‘a matter of Fenicia” and there- 
fore a reference to an early dramatization of the plot from its primary 
source, the story of Timbreo di Cardona and Fenicia Lionato, the 
twentieth narrative in Bandello’s Novelle. (c) A “historie of Ariodante 
and Geneuora,” performed at court on February 12, 1583, by “m* 
Mulcasters children,” was pretty certainly a dramatization from a 


* Cf. E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, pp. 79 and 79 n. 4. 
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probable secondary source of Much Ado, the tale of Ginevra in the Fifth 
Book of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. (d) Jacob Ayrer, of Nuremberg, at 
some time before his death in 1605 wrote a dramatic version of the story 
of Fenicia under the title of Die Schoene Phaenicia; and this has been 
brought into connection with the visits of English actors to Germany in 
the years following 1585, and the theory evolved that Ayrer simply dram- 
atized in the German an English play carried to Germany by the Eng- 
lish actors, which play also served as a source for Shakespeare. Another 
play, Vincentius Ladiszlaus by Duke Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig, 
printed in 1599, has been used to bolster up the theory although it has 
no direct connection with the Much Ado plot.? (e) Mr. A. E. Brae in 1860 
argued that Much Ado was the mysterious Love’s Labour’s Won of Meres’s 
list, and therefore antedated its generally accepted earliest time-limit. 
(f) The editors of the New Shakespeare edition, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in their edition of the play in 1923 argued at 
length that the 1600 quarto was a revision of some earlier play, however 
titled, by Shakespeare himself. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
evaluate these theories in order, with special attention to the latest. 

1. The apparent record of a second version of the story, presented un- 
der the title Benedicte and Betteris at court in 1613, is, I think, easily 
disposed of. Weight has been given to it chiefly by the authority of Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who in his variorum edition of the play 
(1899) quoted only part of the original entries in the Lord Treasurer’s 
accounts and failed to appreciate the significance of some of the material 
he omitted; and it has been perpetuated mainly by investigators who 
did not take the trouble to go beyond the material he quoted. Lord 
Treasurer Stanhope’s accounts for the season of 1612-13 contain an 
unusual list of the plays produced at Court in connection with the mar- 
riage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine. The Elector 
arrived at Court October 16, 1612; was betrothed to the Princess on 
December 27; wedded her on St. Valentine’s Day following; and left 
with his bride for the Continent on April 10. Both of the warrants are 
dated May 20, and they clearly fix the season involved as the nearly six 
months between the Elector’s arrival and his departure. I quote the 
lists in full. 

2 The claims of this play as a matter of collateral interest are presented by Cohn, 
Shakespeare in Germany in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, pp. \xiv-Ixvii, and are 
dealt with pro and con in the Furness variorum Much Ado, pp. 339-344, quoting Herman 
Grimm and J. Tittmann. The hero is a miles gloriosus, a type well known to the English 
predecessors of Shakespeare and in 1598-99 already employed by the poet in Don Ar- 
mado and Falstaff. 

3 MS. Rawl. A 239 (Bodleian), leaf 47. I follow the text as given by Chambers, William 
Shakespeare, 11, 343. Nine plays by other companies were also performed at court during 
the same period (Chambers, Eliz. Stage, tv, 180-181). 
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Item paid to John Heminges vppon the cowncells warrant dated at Whitehall 
XX die Maij 1613, for presentinge before the Princes Highnes the Lady Eliza- 
beth and the Prince Pallatyne Elector fowerteene severall playes, viz.: one playe 
called ffilaster, one other called the Knott of ffooles, One other Much Adoe 
about Nothinge, the Mayeds Tragedy, The Merye Dyvell of Edmonton, The 
Tempest, A Kinge and no Kinge, The Twins Tragedie, The Winters Tale, Sir 
John ffalstaffe, The Moore of Venice, The Nobleman, Caesars Tragedye, and 
on other called Love lyes a bleedinge, all which Playes weare played within 
the tyme of this Accompte, viz: paid the some of iiij** xiij'! vj* viij4 [£93. 6s. 
8d.]. 

Under the same date by separate warrant of the Council was paid to 
“the said John Heminges”’ for 

Sixe severall playes, viz: one play called A badd beginininge makes a good 
endinge, One other called y* Capteyne, One other the Alcumist, One other 
Cardenno, One other the Hotspur and one other called Benedicte and Betteris, 
All played within the tyme of this Accompte, viz: paid Fortie powndes, And 
by ways of his Majesties rewarde twentie powndes, In all Ix"' [£60]. 

Dr. Furness believed‘ that in the entry Benedicte and Betteris was 
contained a possible record of a pre-Shakespearean source for Much Ado. 
Since “no other of the plays was acted twice” and since “‘after the title 
... had been distinctly given in one warrant,” on the same day “a 
different title ... was given in another warrant,” he felt that “the 
logical assumption is that two plays are referred to. At the same time,”’ 
he adds, “it is possible that Much Ado About Nothing may have had, 
originally, a second alternative title, like Twelfth Night; or What You 
Will, and that this alternative title bore the names of the two principal 
characters.”” Now it is, a priori, a quite untenable hypothesis that a 
theatrical company would keep in active repertory, after a lapse of fifteen 
years, two partly identical versions of the same play, one highly success- 
ful and popular and the other its long out-moded predecessor. It is still 
more incredible that that company would then be so ill-advised as to 
climax a season before the King with the inferior production when, near 
the beginning, it had led off brilliantly with the favorite. And in fact, 
Dr. Furness’s statement that “no other of the plays was acted twice’’ is 
an error. As Benedicte and Betteris ends the second list, so the first list 
concludes with the opening play, Philaster, duplicated under its subtitle, 
Love Lies a-Bleeding; so that indubitable precedent exists for the repeti- 
tion even among the plays covered by a single warrant. Moreover, Sir 
John ffalstaffe and Hotspur at sight lead one to suspect a third identity 
(1 Henry IV), and the suspicion deepens to certainty when one considers 
the implications of the surrounding facts. Hotspur is listed immediately 
before Benedicte and Betteris. In each of these three pairs of duplications, 


* Variorum ed., p. xxii. 
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the second of the pair occupies either a final or a penultimate position in 
the lists, and two of these seconds occur at the end of the briefer King’s 
list. The sums paid in the warrants too are significant. The first list 
averages £6. 13s. 4d. a play and the second £10 a play, an advance for 
the latter of fifty per cent in the rate, and for this the second warrant 
itself states the reason. The combination of these facts is eloquent to any 
one versed in matters theatrical. The two lists constitute a series of 
twenty performances, six of them segregated in the royal accounts merely 
because when the King was present the regular court payment had to 
be increased one-half for the King’s traditional “largess.” The wedding 
festivities had drawn heavily upon the company’s repertory as well as 
upon the royal treasury, and at the end of the season the King’s Men 
had eked out their artistic resources by repeating their three chief suc- 
cesses, probably “‘by special request,” quite in accordance with theatrical 
usage. The presence of the King would be an excellent reason for repeat- 
ing two brilliant plays, 1 Henry IV and Much Ado, that had especially 
pleased the younger members of the family in his absence; and the love 
play, Philaster, with its theme of feminine devotion, chosen with diplo- 
matic tact to open the series before the prospective bridegroom, indu- 
bitably again closed it. From the scrupulousness with which, contrary to 
custom, titles of plays were being entered in the warrants, it is clear that 
in this year of unwonted expense the Lord Treasurer was checking up on 
bills with unusual care; and naturally the canny business manager of the 
company, John Heminges, sought to maintain the prestige of the organi- 
zation and at the same time to avoid needless difficulty with the thrifty 
official formula “and one other” in the pay warrant, by carefully entering 
twenty different titles for the twenty different performances, and there- 
fore had to give variant titles to the three repeated plays at the ends of his 
lists. Further, “the Prince’s Highness,” who by the record saw the per- 
formance of Much Ado in the first list and who naturally would also be 
present at that of Benedicte and Beltsris in the second, was none other 
than the Prince who later, as Charles I, wrote the title Benedick and 
Beatrice opposite the title of Shakespeare’s play in his copy of the Second 
Folio in Windsor Castle.§ This corroborates the only reasonable conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the evidence in the warrants. The supposed source 
play for Much Ado conjured out of the last entry in the briefer warrant 
is a forlorn phantom that never had a real existence. In pace requiescat! 

The second, third, and fourth of the traces of possible precedent dra- 


5 J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, Memoranda on All’s Well that Ends Well, ... Much Ado About 
Nothing, . .. p. 59. Furness, op. cit., p. xxii, refers to Halliwell Phillipps, Oudlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare, ed. 1885, p. 262; but the entry does not appear in either of the two eds. 
of the Oudlines to which I have access. 
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matic versions of the Much Ado material require for their discussion a 
preliminary sketch of the non-dramatic sources. 

There can be no doubt that, directly or indirectly, Bandello’s story of 
Timbreo di Cardona and Fenicia Lionato is the primary source of 
Shakespeare’s play. The following elements are common to the two: (1) 
a close relationship of the names of the two important characters, King 
Piero (Prince Pedro) and Lionato de’ Lionati (Leonato); (2) identity of 
locale—Messina; (3) the suit of Piero’s (Pedro’s) favorite for the hand of 
Fenicia (Hero) and the approval of her father, leading toward an immi- 
nent wedding; (4) the use of an intermediary between the lover and the 
father; (5) the resolve of an antagonistic force, Girondo (Don John), to 
break off the match by convincing the lover of his fiancée’s unchastity; 
(6) the use of subordinates to produce the required illusion in the lover’s 
mind; (7) the use of a window as the scene of the illusion; (3) the lover’s 
consequent repudiation of the proposed bride; (9) the bride’s swooning 
and mock-burial; (10) the lover’s atonement at the supposed tomb of the 
bride; (11) the lover’s consent to marry a lady of the father’s choice; (12) 
the marriage (betrothal) of the lover to an unknown lady; (13) the joyful 
discovery of the identity of the new bride with the supposed dead fiancée; 
(14) the arrangement of a second wedding between a friend of the lover’s 
and a relative of the bride to occur at the same date; (15) conclusion of 
the story with a dance. 

This series of events, considerably differentiated from Bandello in 
motivation, treatment, emphasis, and the method of revealing the decep- 
tion practiced upon the lover, but unmistakably identical as a narrative 
sequence, forms the serious plot in Shakespeare’s play. For but one of 
Shakespeare’s modifications in it is there a subordinate source. Shake- 
speare has not only subordinated the scene at the window that forms the 
crux of Girondo’s (Don John’s) stratagem by keeping it off the stage, 
but he has also increased its plausibility by making it, as we learn through 
dialogue in 1m, iii, an interview at Hero’s chamber window between 
Don John’s follower, Borachio, and Hero’s gentlewoman, Margaret, 
whom Claudio and the Prince are led through her costume to mistake 
for Hero herself. The details of this stratagem are apparently taken, 
directly or indirectly, either from Ariosto’s story of Ariodante and 
Ginevra in Orlando Furioso, Book v (translated into English by Sir John 
Harrington in 1591), or from Spenser’s story of Claribell and Phedon in 
The Faerie Queene, Book 11, canto iv. For Shakespeare’s two main changes 
in the play, namely, the development of the high comedy intrigue by 
which Benedick and Beatrice are lured into matrimony, and the concep- 
tion of the Dogberry low-comedy group and its blundering intervention 
in the main plot, by which action Don John’s schemes are brought to 
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naught, there is no known literary source or suggestion. The influence of 
the secondary source upon the present Much Ado, therefore, is limited 
to a couple of details in an off-stage scene, as they influence speech and 
action in the scenes a faire. 

Of Bandello’s Novelle (Lucca, 1554), according to Bishop Tanner as 
quoted by Warton,® there was an English translation by “W.W.” in 
1580, but if so, this has disappeared. A French version of the story, 
“enriched” from Bandello, was included in Belleforest’s Histoires Tra- 
giques (Paris, 1572);” but no sign of the numerous enrichments is in Much 
Ado, and it is therefore improbable that Shakespeare either directly or 
indirectly based upon it. With this non-dramatic source situation in 
mind we may now resume our discussion of the hypothetically possible 
earlier dramatic versions of the Much Ado material listed in the second 
paragraph of this article. 

2. The “matter of Panecia,”’ rehearsed for Court performance in 1574 
on December 18, by the Earl of Leicester’s Men,’ was preceded by Belle- 
forest’s French version by only two years and preceded “W.W.’’’s 
reported English version by six years. It is possible but improbable that 
the Paris version would in so short a time have been available for the 
Leicester Men’s source; and therefore if the “‘matter” really was a 
dramatization of the story of Fenicia and Don Timbreo, it was pretty 
certainly based either immediately upon Bandello or upon an unknown 
translation of him earlier than that of ‘““‘W.W.” This might place it in 
the same line of development as Shakespeare’s play, which apparently 
bases upon Bandello rather than Belleforest; and it may also be signif- 
icant that Leicester’s players were then headed by James Burbage, the 
father of Richard Burbage, through whose hands it conceivably might 
reach the Chamberlain’s Men. However, the mere suspicion that a single 
word, Panecia, is a mis-spelling is too insecure a foundation upon which 
to erect such a conjecture with any confidence. 

3. The performance of the “‘historie of Ariodante and Geneuora”’ of 
1583? is of little importance in this connection (1) because, like its source, 

6 Noted by H. C. Bartlett, Mr. William Shakespeare: Original and Early Editions of 
His Quartos and Folios, etc., p. 92. 

7 Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Folger Memorial Library in Washing- 
ton, and especially of their Reference Librarian, Mr. Giles E. Dawson, I have been able 
to trace the first publication of Belleforest’s version back to the third volume of the His- 
toires Tragiques (Paris, 1572), in which it appears as the eighteenth and last in the volume, 
with a running title numbering it fifty-fourth in the series. This is ten years earlier than 
the date given by Furness, who quotes from the ed. of 1582 and is followed by all later 
editors. The story does not appear in the two-volume eds. of 1559-60 or 1568. 

8 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, tv, 148, citing the Revels Accounts, ed. Feuillerat, p. 238. 

* Chambers, o. cit., tv, 99, 159, citing the Declared Accounts of the Record Office, 542 
mm. 44-45, also the Revels Accounts, ed. Feuillerat, p. 350. 
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Ariosto, its contribution to Much Ado could be at best but slight, and 
(2) because it was apparently a special performance complimentary to 
the Queen prepared by the children of the Merchant Tailor’s School, 
headed by Richard Mulcaster, and was therefore outside the regular 
line of professional development either of the adult or the child com- 
panies. It probably never passed into any professional repertory and, 
even if it did, it could not possibly have served as the initial suggestion 
for Much Ado, the basic relations of which are overwhelmingly with the 
Bandello version. 

4. As for Jacob Ayrer’s German version of the story, Die Schoene 
Phaenicia,” the author expressly stated that his plays, seventy in 
number, were composed after the English fashion, and many of them, 
including the play in question, introduce the typical English clown. For 
the supposition that this play was based upon an English version an- 
tecedent to Shakespeare’s, however, there is no tangible foundation. 
As Dr. Furness demonstrated indubitably in 1899," it is based upon the 
French of Belleforest, a fact that almost inevitably isolates it from the 
“matter of Panecia” and also from what, by all positive evidence, is the 
Italian line of descent of Much Ado. The only elements not in its source 
that suggest a possible relationship between it and Shakespeare’s play 
are, first, that in Ayrer’s garden (window) scene, unlike both Bandello’s 
and Belleforest’s, a character (here the Clown in woman’s garb) does 
actually appear and is mistaken by Timborus (Claudio) for Phaenicia 
(Hero) as Margaret is reported (not shown) to have done in Much Ado; 
and second, that Phaenicia’s mock death takes place, not that she may 
later make another marriage, as with Bandello and Belleforest, but, as 
with Shakespeare, that Tymborus may be led to repent and again receive 
her. The second was a dramaturgic conception that would naturally 
arise independently in any dramatist’s mind out of the author’s knowl- 
edge of the approaching sequel. The attempt to make the garden scene 
more convincing through the lover’s belief that he had not merely seen 
a man enter her apartment but that he had actually witnessed a love 
scene between the stranger and the betrothed, would also naturally 
occur to any competent dramatist, and the fact that the scene was used 
as an outlet for clownery and not as a result of a lady-in-waiting’s real 
love for the villain seems at once to remove this from any actual rela- 
tionship either to Shakespeare or to Shakespeare’s secondary source, 
whether Ariosto or Spenser. We may disregard Jahn the Clown’s vul- 
garly comic “love’’ for the servant Anna Maria (brought to a summary 


10 T have not been able to examine the German edition. A partial translation appears in 
A. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, pp. 82-111 (German and English in parallel columns) 
and another in Furness, Much Ado, pp. 329-337. 1 Much Ado, pp. xxx and 329 ff. 
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close before the play is one-third over by the emptying of a bucket of 
water upon his head) although this commonest of subplot types” has 
been regarded as an early form of the Benedick-Beatrice situation! In 
short it may safely be asserted that there is no reliable indication what- 
ever of any connection, direct or indirect, between this German version 
and any English version of the existence of which there is any evidence. 

From the considerations listed above, and with due allowance for the 
limitations of linear diagramming, we may indicate the relations of the 
various known sources of Much Ado and the probable provenance of the 
three versions just discussed as follows: 


pene cea, 
Bandello (1554) Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso (1532) 


be al Muicaster’s 

Panecia Children’s 

(1574) Historie of 
Ariodante and 
Genewora (1583) 


(1599) 


12 Such a comedy subplot with a love complication involving inferiors attached to the 
principal characters occurs in the earliest known English secular drama, Medwell’s Fulgens 
and Lucres. Before Much Ado the device had appeared in the Comedy of Errors, and Shake- 
speare again utilizes it in Love’s Labour's Lost, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, with variations of rank and relationship. Shakespeare needed no such sug- 
gestion. Further, some elements in Ayrer’s subplot derive indirectly from Belleforest, 
whom neither Cohn nor apparently Shakespeare knew. In an “enrichment” of Bandello, 
Belleforest says that Timbreo passed and repassed Fenicia’s home because ‘“‘so unbounded 
is the passion of love that the eye once struck by the arrow of Cupid, transmits the wound 
and conceit to the heart.” With Ayrer this commonplace crystallizes into a dramatized 
assault on Timbreo by Venus and Cupid, which immediately finds a comic duplication in 
the entrance of the Clown, who with an arrow “‘dishonorably lodged” in his rear and “‘hold- 
ing his hands over the spot, alternately bewails his pain and proclaims his love for Anna 
Maria.” (I quote Furness.) The yokel comedically must be fooled, and the use of water for 
the climax both here and in Vincentius Ladisslaus points to 2 current German comic stage 
trick, but establishes no relationship with Shakespeare. Cupid’s arrow also naturally sug- 
gests to Ayrer the trite reference to Vulcan as the forger of the arrows, an idea that, despite 
Cohn, has no real parallelism of thought to Much Ado, 1, i, 185-186. 
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There remain for consideration only the two attempts to derive the 
Q text of Much Ado from preceding versions by Shakespeare himself. 

5. The possibility that Shakespeare’s earlier Love Labour’s Wonne 
listed by Meres in 1598 as complementing Love’s Labour’s Lost, was really 
Much Ado, as urged by A. E. Brae in 1860," rested upon Brae’s assump- 
tion that the phrase Love’s Labour in the two titles was to be interpreted 
mythologically as “Cupid’s Labour” “in the same sense as the fabled 
Labours of Hercules,” and is an attempt to show that the two plays 
were intended as companion pieces designed to show Cupid’s Failure 
and Cupid’s Success; and in support of this theory Brae collects three 
references to Cupid and one to one of Hercules’ labors in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and one reference to Hercules’ labors and six to Cupid in Much 
Ado. The references are all mythological commonplaces of the day, and 
the theory has nowhere been seriously maintained in recent years. And 
unless it can be reasonably shown that Much Ado is early, at least in 
part, Brae’s theory goes down with the New Shakespeare hypothesis of 
1923. To the latter, then, we next turn our attention. 

6. The New Shakespeare theory I shall endeavor, as briefly as possible, 
to present in full, amplifying the statements in the New Shakespeare 
treatment of “The Copy for Much Ado . . . 1600” by the supplementary 
points urged in Professor J. Dover Wilson’s “Notes.” 

First“ there are pointed out certain actual and certain supposed 
peculiarities in the text of the drama. Prominent among these are (a) 
a number of well known irregularities in the stage directions, namely: 
the mention of Leonato’s otherwise unknown wife, Innogen, in the en- 
trance directions of 1, i and 11, i; the incongruous entrance of Don John 
with Don Pedro at 1, i, 191; the unnecessary entrance of Don John, 
Conrade, and Borachio at the same time with the Prince, Hero, and 
Leonato, at 1, i, 194; and the extraordinary direction at 11, i, 76, Enter 
prince, Pedro, Claudio, and Benedicke, and Balthaser, or dumb Iohn. With 
these there may be classed the minor oddities of the occurrence of two 
and’s in the latter stage direction and in that at the head of 1, iv, Enter 


13 See his volume, Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare, pp. 131 ff., or the somewhat cut 
form given by Furness, Much Ado, pp. 367 ff. Apparently the last serious support given 
this view was that of Fleay (Life end Work of Shakespeare, pp. 135, 204), who argued for 
1590 as the original date of the play on the insubstantial ground that at 1, i, 276 a date 
July 6 is mentioned, that at 11, i, 351-352 the same day is referred to as Monday, and that 
July 6 fell on Monday in no year between 1590 and 1601. A parallel argument of Fleay’s 
breaks down for Every Man in His Humour, as J. C. Smith pointed out, Arden ed. of 
Much Ado, p. x, n. 2. And W. O. Wright had already identified July 6 with “Old Mid- 
summer Day, an appropriate date for such Midsummer madness.” The significance of the 
date is not chronological but dramatic, as if Benedick had said, “the first of April.” 

4 New Shakespeare ed., pp. 93-102. 
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Hero, and Margaret, and Ursula; and Balthasar’s entrance in the train 
of the Prince at 1, i, 90 although he is not needed for singing (obviously 
a mere theatrical device for giving the Prince a little more retinue out 
of the limited facilities of a small theatrical company). The New Shake- 
speare editors also comment upon: (5) Shakespeare’s alleged short mem- 
ory of the names of his characters in that he employs variant speech 
headings for Dogberry, Verges, and Antonio, and has two characters by 
the name of Seacoal; (c) two passages that are considered by Professor 
Wilson to betray imperfect deletions of earlier matter, viz., 1v, i, 54-57 
and Vv, i, 106-108; and (d) the punctuation, which Professor Wilson finds 
light in the dialogue prose but in the verse scenes “careful, adequate, 
and correct.” 

Constructively, the New Shakespeare editors explain these facts by the 
hypothesis" that there are “clearly two strata” in the play. They con- 
ceive that the Claudio-Hero scenes formed the main plot of an early 
Shakespearean verse play in which there were also two subplots, the 
one dealing with Benedick and Beatrice (including, as in the present 
play, the amatory hoodwinking of both by their friends and the par- 
ticipation of both in Hero’s interrupted wedding scene), and the other 
concerned with Margaret and Borachio. This play they think Shake- 
speare revised in 1599, amplifying the Benedick-Beatrice scenes in prose, 
tearing out the Borachio-Margaret scenes to make room for the new 
dialogue, and thereby leaving unexplained some details of the Margaret- 
Borachio window scene, which was incidentally relegated to a position 
off stage. In support of this theory Professor Wilson supplements the 
arguments given above by finding reasons for believing that the verse 
scenes of the play are metrically of an earlier type than Shakespeare 
was writing in 1599 and reminiscent of the style of Romeo and Juliet 
and Two Gentlemen of Verona; by identifying occasional verse rhythms in 
some prose passages, thus leading to a suspicion that those passages were 
rewritten from earlier verse; and by a few minor stylistic points as to 
individual passages. Incidentally, from the questions raised at various 
points in the discussion it appears that the theory involves the supposi- 
tion that the earlier play contained scenes answering the queries: —Who 
was “‘my uncle’s fool” (alluded to by Beatrice at 1, i, 37 and hypotheti- 
cally crowded out of the textus receptus on account of the introduction 
of the comic Dogberry, Verges, and the Watch)? Why had Don Pedro 
and Don John quarreled and how been reconciled? What were the pre- 

16 He is mute throughout the sixty-seven lines of the passage and is not to be identified 
for the audience until n, iii, 45, and therefore, whatever may be his apparent significance 
for a literary editor, in 1, i, he as yet has none for the audience, who will not remember his 
brief presence here when he again appears, or be at all concerned about it if they do. Shake- 
speare is working in accordance with the principles of audience psychology, not the psy- 
chology of an undesired reader. %6 Pp. 102-107 and Notes passim. 
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ceding love passages between Beatrice and Benedick that she refers to 
at 1, i, 259-262? Why did the Prince and Claudio ask Balthasar to ar- 
range a serenade at II, iii, 88-89? Why did Beatrice not sleep with Hero 
on her pre-wedding night? Where did Hero sleep? How did Borachio 
persuade Margaret to help him deceive Claudio? Why did Margaret not 
report her escapade? How did she defend herself during her interview 
with Leonato between V, i and v, iv? 

Despite my former marked predisposition in favor of the New Shake- 
speare theory, and my very lively appreciation of the debt of gratitude 
that the world of Shakespearean scholarship owes in general to the labors 
of the New Shakespeare editors, in this case of Much Ado, point by point, 
I find their evidence fallacious. It is possible for an editor to work so 
microscopically that he loses his sense of artistic values; and here much 
of the argument is based upon Professor Wilson’s apparent forgetfulness 
of the nature of the dramatist’s art and a misapprehension of the crea- 
tive processes of dramatic composition.'’ Such is the convincing power 
of Shakespeare’s genius that it often transcends the necessities of the 
dramatist’s craft and amazingly well stands the application of tests 
that are properly applicable only to other literary media. But one must 
not expect that this will always be the case. Shakespeare is responsible 
only for meeting the criteria of his own art. The dramatist is not a 
historian, a biographer, or even a novelist. He writes, not for the reader 
in the study, but for the spectator in the theatre. Shakespeare aimed to 
produce the illusion of life upon his audiences both by presenting certain 
scenes before their eyes and by giving perspective and motivation in 
the past and behind the scenes. The New Shakespeare editors are here 
taking for grantec, not merely a fictional illusion of solidity, but the 
equivalent of a biographical solidarity. Many of the questions raised 
above for Much Ado we might parallel for Hamlet and on these grounds 
hypothesize an early Shakespearean play with scenes showing the child 
Hamlet at play with the jester Yorick (crowded out of Shakespeare’s 
hypothetical later revision by the admission of the comic grave-diggers) ; 
depicting Hamlet’s life at Wittenberg, where he was so much immersed 
in “‘your philosophy” that he quite misunderstood what manner of men 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were; telling in detail how the quarrel 
arose between the elder Hamlet and the father of young Fortinbras; 
representing the early relations between the Queen and Claudius and 
making it extremely clear why the Queen, if innocent of complicity in 
the murder of her husband, did not denounce Claudius; letting us see 


17 T am by no means unmindful of the fact that Professor Wilson’s co-editor is the justly 
admired author of a large body of fiction as well as a volume on Shakespeare's Workman- 
ship; but I am not aware that he has had experience as a playwright, in which profession, 
I reiterate, the conditions and psychological operations of the author are quite different. 
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the first love passages between Hamlet and Ophelia; and so forth ;—a|| 
of which, it might be assumed, Shakespeare cut out again from his later 
play in order to concentrate on the duel between the young Prince and 
his uncle. The retrospective treatment of these matters in Hamlet is 
partly to supply past motivation for present action, partly for perspec- 
tive to give verisimilitude, partly the result of concentration on matters 
of fundamental importance with proper subordination of minor detail. 
Not infrequently, too, Shakespeare thus evades an inconvenient ques- 
tion."* And with regard to the events of Hero’s pre-wedding night he 
had especial reason for such evasion. Has Professor Wilson considered 
creatively the full difficulty of the task that he insists Shakespeare at 
first needlessly undertook? The poet would be called on to contrive 
plausibly that Borachio, knowing neither of the ladies, should neverthe- 
less oust Hero and Beatrice for that one night from their joint sleeping 
chamber, at the window of which he and Margaret were to meet, and 
at the same time he must separate them from each other, else Beatrice’s 
attitude on the denunciation of Hero by Claudio in rv, i, loses the force 
of its frankness, Leonato’s reaction much of its power, and the whole care- 
fully climaxed wedding scene, the chief crisis of the play, is notably 
weakened. It is obviously impossible that Borachio should do this alone; 
he must therefore work through Margaret. But he is already taking long 
risks with the innocent Margaret in asking her to masquerade as Hero 
on that evening. How could he further ask her to contrive the absence 
of these two ladies separately from their own sleeping apartment with- 
out arousing her suspicions, then or later, concerning the harm intended 
her mistress by the device? In fact, many an editor, Professor Wilson 
himself among them, has asked why she was not suspicious as it was. 
The only possible solution seems to be for Shakespeare to make the scene 
take place at some other window, pretendedly Hero’s; but Bandello 
himself pointed out" the implausibility of using a window other than 
the heroine’s and thus in the lover’s eyes weakening the only evidence 
of his fiancée’s unchastity. Let any reader place himself in Shake- 
speare’s position and see if he can invent a natural and safe solution to 
Borachio’s problem. And why should Shakespeare risk the entire plausi- 
bility of his drama at its crucial point when, by keeping the scene off 
stage and putting into Borachio’s mouth an airy “I will so fashion the 
matter,” he could do all that the illusion of the play required? And why 
should he write a special scene or series of scenes in order to satisfy the 
ultra-critical twentieth century reader (not to say editor) whom he never 
expected to have, when he knew that under his deft treatment his 
Elizabethan audiences would delightedly throng his theatre perfectly 
18 Cf. Portia’s words to Antonio, Merchant of Venice, v, i, 278-279, “You shall not know 
by what strange accident / I chanced on this letter.” 
19 Cf. conveniently, Furness ed., p. 319. 
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satisfied? But more: to have written in these scenes would have com- 
pletely destroyed the delicate balance of dramatic values in the play. 
Commentators have repeatedly insisted, and rightly, on the skill with 
which Shakespeare has suppressed the melodrama, of which the window 
scene is one of the two crises, and has kept the comedy atmosphere domi- 
nant. And it was especially needful that the window scene be suppressed 
as it is necessarily referred to five times (in three at some length) in 
other scenes of the play. Thus, actually to depict the scene in addition 
would go far to make all the later repetitions anticlimactic. Common 
sense and good dramaturgy united in demanding that Shakespeare treat 
the incident as he did in 1599, and the same logic applies to its occurrence 
in any possible earlier Shakespearean version. 

Especially weak is the climactic argument of the New Shakespeare 
editors that at u, ii, 43-44, Borachio’s 


words to Don John “hear me call Margaret Hero, hear Margaret term me 
Claudio,” so inappropriately connected with Claudio and Don Pedro, who were 
presumably intended to watch from a distance in the orchard and hear nothing, 
were @ slip of the pen on Shakespeare’s part, due to his knowledge of the un- 
revised text. 

When Borachio speaks thus to Don John he is imaginatively sketching, 
from his point of view, the scene as he plans it shall take place between 
him and Margaret, motivating her action in Shakespeare’s dramaturgy 
and not knowing as yet where Don John will place Don Pedro and 
Claudio; and it is certain from his own later statement? that at the in- 
terview the plan, at least as to the use of Hero’s name for Margaret, 
was so carried out. This passage is far more explicable as a development 
by Shakespeare directly from his secondary source, here most prob- 
ably Ariosto, than as an absent-mindedly slavish following of suppos- 
ititious scenes that he had previously evolved in an earlier play from 
that same source and had partly forgotten. Why adopt so curiously 
complex an explanation when a simple, natural one will serve as well? 
And in general, it is wholly unlike Shakespeare, busy man that he was, 
to go to the trouble of inventing a mass of dramatic machinery to add 
to a source, and a few years later tear it out again. Shakespeare some- 
times adds in revision, but where is there any well authenticated evi- 
dence, that, on a large scale and in a lump, he ever elsewhere in revision 
subtracted important and elaborately planned plot elements? And what 
makes it especially improbable in this case is, that he apparently did 
so, according to the New Shakespeare theory, for the purpose of adding 
what, as to the plot action, is unessential matter. Both the primary 
architectonic reasons for the presence of the Benedick-Beatrice plot were, 
according to the evidence, already present in the supposed earlier ver- 


* mm, iv, 153-155. 
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sion. The two were already tricked into a mutual belief in each other’s 
desperate love-sickness; and they were both already concerned in the 
interrupted wedding of the Hero plot and were ranged among Hero’s 
defenders.” Wilson’s theory is that Shakespeare cut out a mass of elab- 
orate plot machinery, contrived with unusual difficulty and without 
necessity, for the purpose of merely increasing the brilliance of the 
dialogue elsewhere. 

There is, too, a certain unintentional ambiguity in the New Shake- 
speare editors’ use of the phrase “the old play.” Either that supposed 
play is Shakespeare’s, or it is some other author’s, or Shakespeare had 
more than one old play before him. But the New Shakespeare editors, 
while not excluding the possibility of a second “old play,’ clearly state, 
“The old play, . . . so far as the internal evidence takes us, was an early 
play by Shakespeare himself.” If so, and if Shakespeare had repeatedly 
heard the play presented before revising (in fact, had presumably often 
taken part in it), how, on their theory, can one account for Shakespeare’s 
unparalleled inability in 1599 to remember the names of Antonio and 
other characters while revising his own dialogue, especially in view of 
the fact that he had already used the name Antonio in Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and in the very title réle of The Merchant of Venice? Again, 
at 11, i, 99-103, we come across the passage: 


Don Pedro. My visor is Philemon’s roof—within the house is Jove. 
Hero. Why, then your visor should be thatched. 
Don Pedro. Speak low if you speak love. 


Because these lines are “two fourteeners,” say the New Shakespeare 
editors, ‘““We suggest that they are relics of the old play.”” What old play? 
Shakespeare’s old play, hypothesized by Professor Wilson, was in iambic 
pentameter, much of it retained in the pentameters of the present Much 
Ado . This must then be from an older “old play” prior to Shakespeare’s, 
written in fourteeners of which these two lonely lines are the sole trace. 
Where, in Shakespeare’s earlier plays, is there ordinary dramatic dia- 
logue written in fourteener couplets in series?” Again, if “my uncle’s 
fool” was crowded out of “the old play” of Shakespeare by Dogberry, 
the Watch, e¢ al., as Professor Wilson suggests,” then Dogberry and the 


21 See scenes I, iii; m1, i; and Iv, i; and Professor Wilson’s notes upon them. 

22 Mr. Granville Barker, Companion to Shakespeare Studies, p. 49, refers to “fourteeners”’ 
in the Comedy of Errors and Love’s Labour's Lost. In the former there are none; the irregular 
lines are four-stress tumbling verse throughout. In the latter, fourteeners are twice used 
briefly for special effects—at Iv, ii, 58-63, to distinguish an extemporized epigram in stanza 
form ababec, and at v, ii, 555-558, to color quaintly Costard’s impersonation of Pompey the 
Great in the antiquated “‘show” of the Nine Worthies. These are very special functions 
and by no means parallel with the ordinary dialogue use of the single couplet in Much Ado. 

33 In his note to 1, i, 37. 
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comic characters around him must have originated in the version of 
1599. If so, how, in Shakespeare’s earlier version, was Don John’s con- 
spiracy brought to nothing, the special function of the comedy group in 
the drama? There is no clear, organically synthesized conception of ‘“‘the 
old play” back of the New Shakespeare hypothesis; and the editors make 
no attempt to wrestle with the dramaturgic difficulties that their hypo- 
thesis involves. 

To come now to the more specific facts cited by the editors in support 
of their hypothesis: 

The questions of the irregular entrances listed above under (a) are 
too complex to be treated at length in the limited space here at disposal. 
I shall give them a comprehensive discussion elsewhere. In general, the 
interpretation here laid upon them appears to arise from Professor Wil- 
son’s lack of practical experience with the psychology of dramatic crea- 
tion. The more one studies Shakespeare’s dramaturgy, the more clear 
it becomes that he plotted his story as to general order and content of 
scenes but, like playwrights in general, left the minor details to be work- 
ed out in each scene as he proceeded with its writing. Sometimes he 
changed his mind with regard to a given detail as he advanced. When 
this occurred, he frequently did not go back to correct past passages, 
but permitted them to stand (thus making “scarce... a blot in his 
papers,” as Hemynges and Condell tell us) until the necessary adjust- 
ments should be made at rehearsals, where he would naturally always 
be at hand to advise and which perhaps he even himself conducted. 
This supplies the key to the appearance of Hero’s mother, Innogen, to 
cite one such case. She is listed as entering only in the opening stage 
directions of 1, i and 1, i, in both of which scenes she is mute; and she 
is not present even at the wedding of her daughter. Professor Wilson 
therefore conjectures that Shakespeare blindly copied her into his script 
from the stage directions in his preceding ‘old play’”—and then forgot 
her! A much more natural explanation is this: In his plot Shakespeare 
really needed only three women—Hero, Beatrice, and a subordinate 
(Margaret) to serve as Hero’s double and converse with Borachio at 
Hero’s window. But he had a fourth boy for a woman’s part at his dis- 
posal. What should he do with him? In Bandello’s story Hero (Fenicia) 
had a mother. To this character the fourth boy was tentatively assigned, 
and Shakespeare gave her an entrance with her husband at the beginning 
of both Acts as indicated, and proceeded with the evolution of his dia- 
logue. She did not work her way into the dialogue in either case; and 
the author came to recognize that she was not really needed. Then, during 
the mask and dance scene in 01, i (possibly because you can’t have an 
effective walk-around and full-stage dance with only three couples), he 
found the convenience of a second attendant for Hero, Ursula. He there- 
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fore transferred the boy to that new part, which he slightly developed 
in following scenes, and dropped the mother from the dramatis personae. 
On this explanation Shakespeare is no longer slavishly copying; he is 
intelligently changing his plan as the dramatic vista of his play opens 
before him. 

The variant speech-headings for Dogberry and Verges I have else- 
where explained.* The somewhat similar phenomenon in the case of 
Leonato’s brother Antonio is not difficult as soon as one gets the creative 
dramatist’s slant on the situation. In the story Antonio was not essential. 
But in 1, ii, of the drama, when the confusion as to who was to be Hero’s 
prospective bridegroom arose, for the benefit of the audience Leonato 
required a confidant. Dramaturgically Antonio is that confidant; his- 
trionically, in the professional set-up of the company, he is “second old 
man.” (Compare “Second Old Capulet” in Romeo and Juliet,1,v.) At 
the beginning of the play, therefore, he was merely a stage necessity— 
a confidant to be played by an actor accustomed to “old man” parts, 
possibly with a natural bent toward slightly eccentric humor. Such a 
humorous touch at least appears in him in the dance scene. He makes 
no appearance in the wedding scene, where he would have been an in- 
cumbrance rather than a help. He makes his appearance again in v, i, 
where Hero’s injured father once more needs a confidant, and here at 
last, the character having grown on Shakespeare as he worked, Hero’s 
uncle attains to his strongest personality. Primarily, however, he is mere- 
ly a necessary piece of dramaturgic mechanics, and the Quarto entrance 
directions and the speech-headings, Old Man, throughout betray this 
fact. Only three times does need for his name develop in the dialogue, 
and then Shakespeare improvises a name for him, using first an Italian 
form, “Anthonio,” (11, i, 116) and later shifting it to the familiar Eng- 
lish, “brother Anthony” (v, i, 91, 99). Once more, these type-character 
speech-headings arise from no forgetfulness on the part of the poet; he 
is simply pursuing his work in a craftsmanlike way. 

Let us now examine the two “imperfectly deleted’”’ passages that are 
the most tangible textual basis for the New Shakespeare hypothesis. At 
Iv, i, 157-160, in the midst of six pages of almost uninterrupted blank 
verse, occur these words, squeezed into the bottom of a page: 


Friar. Hear me a little, for I haue only bin silent so long, & giuen way vnto this 
course of fortune, by noting of the lady, I have markt, 


™% PMLA, xu (Sept., 1925), 543-550.—But whereas I formerly believed, with Wilson, 
that this represented a revision from before 1598 to the Q version, I now believe it was an 
immediate amplification of the 1598-99 Q text arising from the popular hit made by 
Dogberry and possibly from other reasons involved in the make-up of the company. 
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Here the page turns and the speech continues in iambic pentameter. 
All editors down to Clark and Wright simply rearrange these lines as 
blank verse in a three- or four-line division, R. G. White also trans- 
posing silent and been. Clark and Wright explain the passage as the re- 
sult of a printer’s ‘“‘pie” and a consequent resetting with the loss of some 
words. They print as imperfect, in this form: 


Friar. Hear me a little; for I have only been 

Silent so long and given way unto 

fThis course of fortune... 

By noting of the lady I have marked 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

To start into her face, a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes; efc. 


Mr. P. A. Daniel™® with greater penetration viewed the prose-set pas- 
sages as arising from a miscalculation in the printer’s office with regard 
to the division of material between two compositors, so that one com- 
positor had to set up four lines of blank verse as two of prose in order 
to condense them at the bottom of his last page and thus avoid inter- 
fering with the following paginated material already set up. Finding 
nothing missing, Mr. Daniel would read: 


Friar. Hear me a little: 

For I have only been silent so long 

And given way unto this course of fortune 
By noting of the lady. I have marked 

A thousand blushing apparitions, efc. 


This reading was followed by Professor Neilson in the American Cam- 
bridge edition and by Professor Tucker Brooke in the Yale edition. It 
is smooth in sense and metre and retains inviolate the Q wording. True, 
it involves the use of by in an unusual sense, “‘on account of,”’ but over 
thirty years ago Dr. Furness* quoted Miatzner and Abbot, showing the 
usage not unparalleled. The New Shakespeare editors, however, offer a 
new explanation, namely, that Shakespeare had cut out a passage of 
some length from the hypothetical ‘‘old play,” retaining the introduc- 
tory words, “Hear mea little,’ and had failed properly to delete the two 
immediately following lines; that the compositor failed at first to notice 
the retained ‘Hear me a little” and began the speech with “By noting,” 
etc.; and that when someone drew his attention to the omission, he 
included not only the “Hear me a little” but also the following two 
“imperfectly deleted” lines. They therefore print these two lines in 
brackets as an unfinished and canceled sentence, thus: 


*6 Praetorius facsimile of Much Ado quarto, p. viii. % Variorum ed., pp. 208-209. 
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Friar. Hear me a little— 

t{For I have only been silent so long 

And given way unto this course of fortune], 
By noting of the lady I have marked, etc. 


This is tautological. How could the Friar ‘‘mark’”’ what he does except 
“‘by noting of the lady’? Thus interpreted, these excrescent five words 
form a more un-Shakespearean flaw than the alleged difficulty as to the 
use of by noted in the alternative reading. The Daniel-Neilson-Brooke 
text, on the contrary, attaches that clause to the preceding two lines, 
making it a natural and sufficient reason for the Friar’s silence. Further, 
even if Shakespeare did delete two lines that were afterward accidentally 
replaced, they did not necessarily come from the old play—they may 
have been only a cancel of an unsatisfactory opening of the speech. The 
New Shakespeare reading is not only faulty as proposed text; it is also 
inconclusive as to the conclusion reached. 

Quite as unsatisfactory is the treatment of the second of the two 
“{mperfectly deleted” passages. At v, i, 106-109 Q reads: 


Leonato. My Lord, my Lord. 
Prince. I will not hear you. 
Leo[{nato]. No come brother, away, I wil be heard. Exeunt amb[o]. 
Bro[ther]. And shal, or some of vs wil smart for it. 
Enter Ben{edick}. 


Of this passage Professor Wilson says, “It is not easy to arrange these 
lines properly, and it is even less easy to see why, or how, the two old 
men abruptly leave the stage when they appear so determined to have 
the quarrel out.” The New Shakespeare assumption is, therefore, that 
in the older version the quarrel continued; that Shakespeare, in revising, 
to shorten the scene scribbled Exeunt amb{o] in the margin and come 
brother away above the third line, and then intended, but forgot, to can- 
cel the third and fourth lines before going on to add fresh Benedick 
material. But this explanation fails to recognize both the human nature 
in the situation and the dramaturgic function of the lines that the edi- 
tors think Shakespeare intended to cut. The actor’s tendency is to play 
down stage toward his audience, but on the Elizabethan platform-stage 
all entrances and exits were necessarily at the rear. In such cases Shake- 
speare has constantly to supply dialogue to cover the time required for 
the walk down or up stage. Here, on “Come, brother, away,”’ Leonato 
turns, saying defiantly as he begins to cross, “I will be heard”’ (i.e., if 
not now, later),as men will, to save face, when for the moment discomfited 
and in retreat; and his brother, following, continues, ‘And shall, or 
some of us will smart for it,” which brings them to the door. The New 
Shakespeare proposed elision would leave the pair to stalk from mid- 
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stage in awkward silence. Shakespeare was too clever, both as craftsman 
and as psychologist, to do that. 

To turn now to the verse of the play in general, Professor Wilson 
believes*’ that “‘so far from resembling what we should expect Shake- 
speare to be writing at the end of the century, it is all strongly reminis- 
cent of The Two Gentlemen and Romeo and Juliet.” It is quite true that 
as poetry, either for form or content, Much Ado does not rank high. Clear- 
ly Shakespeare never developed any deep interest in the Bandello story, 
which was full of medieval improbabilities and was, for dramatic pur- 
poses, something that must be wrestled with before it could be adapted 
to his needs. The mood of the play, too, is that of wit rather than 
romance. Thus the poetic material suffers, especially in the earlier scenes, 
where one sometimes feels that the author was spurring himself to his 
task. It is the opinion of the New Shakespeare editors that the verse is 
early, but that this has escaped notice because of the high percentage of 
feminine endings. However, while they believe that the verse was cut 
and in a number of passages rewritten as prose, they nowhere suggest 
that in what they regard as the revision of 1599 it was anywhere re- 
written as verse or that new verse was interpolated. In reviewing the 
theory, therefore, the verse of the play is to be considered as temporally 
a homogeneous unit. Consequently, I tabulate herewith in a Metrical 
Table** the figures from recognized authorities for (1) the respective 
amounts of prose, blank verse, and rhymed verse, (2) the standard metri- 
cal tests so far as pertinent, and (3) the percentages for rhymed lines 
and for short lines mingled with blank verse, for the following plays: 
Two Gentlemen, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado, and Twelfth Night; and 
I supplement these with the corresponding figures for three later dramas 
to complete the curves of Shakespeare’s metrical development. The 
first three columns give information as to the relative breadth of base 
upon which the metrical percentages are estimated. The heart of the 
tables is in columns 4 to 9. Here the figures for Romeo and Juliet are 
necessarily based upon the revision of the play published in the basic 


27 New Shakespeare ed., p. 104. 

*8 Columns (1), (2), and (3) are from Chambers, Shakespeare, 11, 398 (2), (4), and (3), 
who corrects Fleay’s figures as given in C. M. Ingleby, Shakespeare, The Man and His 
Work, 1, 99. They are quoted here merely as an aid in interpreting columns (4)-(9). 
Column (4) is from Kénig, Der Vers in Shakespeares Dramen, p. 132. Column (5) is from 
Chambers, 11, 400 (2), following Fleay in Ingleby, 1, 71; I convert to percentages. Column 
(6) is from Chambers, 11, 400 (7), who quotes from Fleay in Ingleby, m, 99; I convert to 
percentages. Column (7) is from Kénig, 134. Column (8) is from Chambers, 1, 402 (4-5). 
Columns (9)-(10) are from Kénig, pp. 133, 131. Column (11) is from Chambers, m, 400 (1) 
quoted from Fleay in Ingleby, 1, 99; I convert to percentages. In all percentages Chambers 
turns decimal figures into the nearest integer, treating 0.5 as 1; I follow the same rule in 
the second decimal place. 
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MEeEtTricaL TABLE 


(1) Total prose lines; (2) Number of blank verse lines excluding prologues, epilogues, 
choruses, interludes, masques, etc.; (3) Number of rhymed lines excluding prologues, 
epilogues, choruses, interludes, masques, etc.; (4) % of feminine endings in blank verse; 
(5) % of alexandrines to blank verse; (6) % of mid-line extra syllables; (7) % of broken 
speech endings to total of speeches over a line long and without rhyme tag; (8) % of total 
unsplit lines with pauses to total unsplit lines; (9) % of overflow (=non-endstopt) lines; 
(10) % of rhymed five-foot lines to all five-foot lines; (11) % of blank verse short lines to 
total blank verse. 





(1) | (2)} @) (5S) | © | (9) | (10) | (11) 


Two Gentlemen 654/1510} 128 
Romeo and Juliet 455/2101| 466 
Much Ado 2105} 644) 76 
Twelfth Night 762) 176 
Hamlet 2444 
Antony and Cleopatra '2732| 40 
Tempest 464/1445) 64 












































text (1599) and made an undetermined time (1596?) before that date; 
while concerning Twelfth Night Professor Wilson himself is of the opin- 
ion*®* that it probably dates at earliest to the winter of 1600-01. If, then, 
the verse of Much Ado, like the prose, is derived from 1598-99, one 
would expect that the significant verse tests for that play would in 
general be intermediate between the other two. Such indeed is the case. 
Much Ado finds such intermediate position as to feminine endings, alex- 
andrines, mid-line extra syllables, and broken speech endings, and in 
the matter of feminine endings and alexandrines it is closer to Twelfth 
Night than to Romeo and Juliet. In the figures for pause in unsplit lines 
it is below both the revised Romeo and Juliet and Twelfth Night, but 
far above the really early Two Gentlemen. The immaturity of Two Gentle- 
men in comparison with Much Ado is evident throughout, and especially 
so in the matter of alexandrines, mid-line extra syllables, broken speech 
endings, and pauses in unsplit lines. It is especially noteworthy that 
in the test of overflow vs. end-stopt lines, which Professor Wilson par- 
ticularly emphasizes as indicative of the early date of the verse of Much 
Ado, the fact is that our play has 1.35 times the overflow percentage of 
Romeo and Juliet, 1.55 times that of Two Gentlemen, and 1.31 times that 
of the admittedly late Twelfth Night. Even m1, i, 1-116, the longest pas- 
sage Wilson cites in this connection, by his own figures has still 20 per 
cent of overflow lines, or over one-third more than the average for 
Twelfth Night. The proportion of rhymed pentameters to blank verse 


New Shakespeare ed., Twelfth Night, pp. viii, ix, 100-101. 
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is of limited significance in studying the chronological relations of in- 
dividual plays because it varies markedly according to the type and 
mood of the subject matter; but in this respect too among the cited 
earlier plays Much Ado most closely approaches the maturity of Hamlet, 
very markedly exceeding Twelfth Night. The proportion of short lines 
is of no chronological significance whatever, but is given here because 
Professor Wilson’s argument stresses them frequently as signs of cuts 
in revision, though in fact the proportion of short lines in Much Adois 
little more than half that in Twelfth Night, where Wilson’s own researches 
show little revision to have taken place. Altogether, it is obvious that 
the standard metrical tests give no support whatever to the New Shake- 
speare theory, but on the contrary confirm the traditional view. 

In several prose sections,*® too, the New Shakespeare editors find 
isolated lines that can be scanned as iambic pentameters, or group pas- 
sages that with a little forcing can be made so to scan, and they there- 
fore suggest that these were originally verse that has been rewritten into 
prose form. This is unfortunately not susceptible of statistical treatment 
either pro or con. But it must be remembered that for years Shakespeare 
spent mornings and afternoons, six days in the week, and sometimes 
evenings, in listening to, memorizing, and speaking blank verse lines, and 
part of the remaining time in reading and writing them. How could he 
help instinctively thinking more or less in iambic pentameter rhythms?! 
Anyone with a natural ear for rhythm will do so under more or less 
parallel conditions. Particularly inconclusive are arguments based upon 
the opening of prose speeches following a versified section, for the drama- 
tist does not at a given point determine, “I will now write this coming 
section in prose”; he sensitively catches the prose mood as he advances, 
and it not infrequently takes him a line or two to do so, which is not only 
a natural psychological process but affords a graceful transition from 
the one medium to the other. 

As for the punctuation of the verse and prose respectively, the final 
main point on which the New Shakespeare editors base their argument, 
I have critically examined and reéxamined every sentence in Q from this 
angle, and I cannot perceive that there is any justification for the con- 
clusions reached. Here and there an important speech of well defined 
dramaturgic value, both in prose and in verse, is in its pointing ‘‘careful, 
adequate, and correct,” as the New Shakespeare editors allege of the 
verse scenes only. Between these, shorter and less important speeches 


*® Namely, 1, iii, 20-27; v, i, 110 ff.; and v, i, 255, though the last is part of a blank verse 
passage and may be supposed to have a metrical rhythm. 
* Cf. Chambers, Shakespeare, 1, 233, for their frequency in Shakespeare’s prose. 
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are apt to be careless, both in verse and in prose. We must remember 
that comedy prose tends to be much shorter gaited than iambic pen- 
tameter verse and is intended to be delivered at a more rapid tempo, 
which fact tends to be reflected in a lighter punctuation. We must re- 
member also that the shorter the gait, the more punctuation, and the 
greater the chance of printers’ blunders with respect to it. We must 
remember further that rapid prose conversation frequently begins 
speeches with well, why, yes, no, vocatives, and the like, and that the 
punctuation of these in Q is notably unsystematic and inconsistent, all 
varieties of punctuation and mispunctuation being citable for them in 
both media. As these occur less frequently in verse, however, their in- 
consistencies there make less impression on the reader. The formal in- 
itial capitalization in verse also conceals many possible inconsistencies 
of capitalization not so covered in prose. But let us compare three cases 
of good punctuation in carefully planned passages. First consider 
Claudio’s metrical speech of accusation in rv, i, 31-43. (It must be borne 
in mind that throughout Q, within a speech as a rule a colon serves as 
sentence end-stop, the period being generally reserved for the end of 
the speech.) 

Claudio. Sweete Prince, you learne me noble thankfulnes: 

There Leonato, take her backe againe, 

Giue not this rotten orenge to your friend, 

Shee’s but the signe and semblance of her honor: 

Behold how like a maide she blushes heere! 

O what authoritie and shew of truth 

Can cunning sinne couer it selfe withall! 

Comes not that blood, as modest euidence, 

To witnesse simple Vertue? would you not sweare 

All you that see her, that she were a maide, 

By these exterior shewes? But she is none: 

She knowes the heate of a luxurious bed: 

Her blush is guiltinesse, not modestie. 


As to the prose, the New Shakespeare editors offer no suggestion for 
differentiating between the material they believe originally written for 
Benedick and its later amplifications. I shall therefore refrain from re- 
producing his admirably punctuated lines at 1, iii, 6 ff. But it is certainly 
fair to quote Dogberry’s concluding speech in Iv, ii, which labors under 
threefold disadvantages: it is not only short-gaited prose and low com- 
edy, but, since Dogberry and his comrades by the New Shakespeare 
theory supposedly drove out the hypothetically earlier ‘my uncle’s 
fool,”’ it belongs exclusively to the alleged poorly punctuated 1598-99 
material. 
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Kemp. Doost thou not suspect my place? doost thou not suspect my yeeres? 
O that he were here to write me downe an asse! but maisters, remember that I 
am an asse, though it bee not written downe, yet forget not that I am an asse: 
No thou villaine, thou art full of pietie as shal be prou’de vpon thee by good 
witnes, I am a wise fellow, and which is more, an officer, and which is more, a 
housholder, and which is more, as pretty a peece of flesh as anie is in Messina, 
and one that knowes the Law, goe to, and a rich fellow enough, go to, and a 
fellow that hath had losses, and one that hath two gownes, and euery thing 
hansome about him: bring him away: O that I had bin writ downe an asse! 
Exit. 


Revise the comma after wiines to a colon, and, for its subject matter 
and rapid, excited delivery, this is perfect according to the best standards 
of the play. And wholly unexceptionable is Borachio’s prose speech of 
confession (v, i, 236 ff.) made to the Prince and Claudio in the presence 
of Dogberry and referring to him, and therefore also belonging to the 
second version as conceived in the New Shakespeare theory. 


Bor[achio). Sweete prince, let me goe no farther to mine answere: do you heare 
me, and let this Counte kill me: I haue deceiued euen your very eyes: What your 
wisedoms could not discouer, these shallowe fooles haue broght to light, who in 
the night ouerheard me confessing to this man, how Don Iohn your brother 
incensed me to slaunder the Lady Hero, howe you were brought into the orchard, 
and saw me court Margaret in Heroes garments, how you disgracde hir when 
you should marry hir: my villany they haue vpon record, which I had rather 
seale with my death, than repeate ouer to my shame: the lady is dead vpon 
mine and my masters false accusation: and briefely, I desire nothing but the 
reward of a villaine. 


Is not the pointing in this speech as sensitive as that in Claudio’s? 
But these are specimens of the punctuation at its best. Soon after 
Claudio’s speech we have, in blank verse, such manifestly faulty point- 
ing as: 
Leonato. Hath no mans dagger here a point for me. 
Beatrice. Why how now cosin, wherfore sinke you down? 
Bastard. Come let vs go: these things come thus to light, 
Smother her spirits vp. 
Benedicke. How doth the Lady? 
Beatrice. Dead I thinke, help vncle, 
Hero, why Hero, vncle, signior Benedicke, Frier. 


And similarly negligent passages appear in the prose. There is no per- 
vasive distinction in this respect between the prose and the verse. 

In the light of these major facts I cannot find any ground for believing 
in an early Shakespearean version of the play. Nor, as already pointed 
out, can I find any reason for believing that there was an earlier Eng- 
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lish dramatic version contributory to that of Shakespeare. If the pre- 
ceding discussion has exhaustively covered the ground—as I believe 
that, save for several minor details of the New Shakespeare presentation 
barred out here merely by space limitations,” it has—any reasonable 
interpretation of the records shows that, apart from Much Ado, there 
never was a Benedicte and Betteris; Ayrer’s German play derives from a 
French source that there is no evidence whatever, direct or indirect, that 
Shakespeare knew, and any pertinent similarities between it and Much 
Ado either come from the common ultimate Italian original or are such 
as would be a natural independent development from suggestions con- 
tained implicitly in that original; the historie of Ariodante and Geneuora, 
necessarily basing on Ariosto, could not possibly have served as Shake- 
speare’s main source since the latter lacks many of the details of Much 
Ado supplied by Bandello; and the matter of Panecia is involved in the 
discussion only on the ground of a hypothetically erroneous spelling of 
a single dubious word in the recorded title of an otherwise unknown play. 
Nor in the light of the relationship between Shakespeare’s play and 
Bandello’s original story is there any necessity for supposing the exist- 
ence of an intervening dramatic form. I conclude that, on analysis, all 
hitherto proposed bases for belief in the existence of an English dramatic 
form preceding that of the quarto of Much Ado lack adequate founda- 


tion, and that the application of the standard verse tests to the metrical 
sections of Much Ado, like the brilliance of its prose, adequately supports 
the traditional view that the text of that quarto originated shortly be- 
fore its publication in 1600, probably in the theatrical season of 1598-99. 


ALLISON GAW 
University of Southern California 


# All such details are considered in my forthcoming edition of the play. 
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XLIX 
THE PUBLIC REPUDIATION OF HERO 


LMOST every nineteenth-century critic has declared one or more 
of the leading characters of Much Ado in some respects uncon- 
vincing or at least distasteful. Chambers, moreover, finds in the play 
as a whole “inconsistency of purpose” and “the chiaroscuro of melo- 
drama”’;? and Schiicking asks why Shakespeare makes his characters 
“behave as irrationally” as do the characters in Much Ado.* Lawrence 
explains the apparent inconsistencies of the plot as the outcome of 
Shakespeare's close adherence to the old popular tale that was his ul- 
timate source;* but in Much Ado Shakespeare did make bold departures 
from Bandello and Belleforest in the Hero-Claudio romance,’ and, 
furthermore, replaced two insipid minor characters with the vigorous 
Benedick and the glib and pungent Beatrice. Stoil explains these dif- 
ficulties rather as the outcome of dramatic convention, and declares 
that Hero’s public repudiation “‘is a matter of Elizabethan art and taste 
rather than of character’’;* but Stoll neither makes clear how Eliza- 
bethan “art” demanded the interpolation of such an incident, nor cites 
similar interpolations in other plays. These two explanations, therefore, 
seem hardly satisfactory, and this study proposes to examine the prob- 
lem in the light of Elizabethan culture and ideals. Why is Claudio, 
though clearly intended as a hero, so mercenary in his wooing, so ap- 
parently malicious in publicly defaming Hero, and so fickle in accept- 
ing another bride? Why does Hero passively accept such treatment? 
Elizabethan gentlemen, still looking upon woman as the weaker 
vessel, did not favor tendencies toward female independence, but ex- 
alted submission to the summa of wifely virtue. The ideal wife lived 
merely to please her husband, and, like Eve, was God’s own gift for 
man’s enjoyment.’ Wife-beating was lawful, though “inconvenient in 
the decencie of manners.’’* This ideal wife must be chaste;* she must be 


1 See Much Ado, Furness’ variorum edition, ‘English Criticism,” pp. 350, 362. 

2 E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare: A Survey (New York, 1926), p. 128. 

* W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare's Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 72. 

‘ Ibid., p. 69. 

* Much Ado, ed. cit., 311-329.—These changes occur in both sources: Hero and Claudio 
converse together before marriage; Claudio does not make attempts on his love’s honor; 
Hero accepts a proposal of marriage; and she is defamed publicly. 

* E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), pp. 72, 101. 

7 Swetman, The Arraignment of Lewd, Idle, Froward, and Inconstant Women (London, 
1615), p. 53. * William Heale, An A pologie for Women (London, 1609), p. 50. 

* Greene, Life and Works of Robert Greene, m1 (London, 1587), pp. 10, 11. 
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the “mirrour” of a modesty, preserved at the sacrifice of learning; it 
were far “better for her to be unlearned and chaste than learned and of 
a dishonest life’’;!° and she should never frequent places of ‘‘publicke 
resort.’ She must, furthermore, be altogether charming: she should not 
ape men’s fashions;” she must speak tenderly, delightfully, lovingly to 
her husband; she must be attractive but not too “faire.” She must 
covet “less to direct than to be directed”; she must acknowledge her 
husband to be her superior” for “hee is as a king in his owne house.’ 
She must be well trained, moreover, in all household duties, and must 
know how to “serve and keepe him with true dutie”’;!’ she must be 
“both a staff and a chair” for him;'* and Sir Walter Raleigh admonished 
his son to take care “that thou be beloved of thy Wife, rather than thy- 
self besotted on her.’’® All of this was not enough: she must have a 
considerable dowry. Contemporary gentlemen, in fact, were criticized 
because “they alwaies aime more at the money than at the maide.’’*° 
When no property was in the case, indeed, most of them simply never 
entertained a notion of marriage;*' for wedding some poor “mayden” 
was “utterly unmeete.” Truly the ideal wife, especially in the cities, 
must have been difficult to find; yet these common attributes were 
emphasized not only in domestic conduct books but also by such differ- 
ent authors as Gouge, Andrewes, Smith, Overbury, Hannay, Braith- 
wait, Swetman, Greene, Markham, and Salter. The Elizabethan parents 
must educate his daughters to be ideal wives or, since there were no 
convents, they would remain single and become a financial burden on 
his hands. The father, of course, maintained absolute authority in all 
matters concerning their marriage;” and without his consent, indeed, 
marriage was “flat against the commandement of God.”’” 

Hero’s submission to her father, therefore, reflects the ideal marriage- 
able girl. The characters naturally assume that her choice of a husband 
is subject to his will: Don Pedro reports to Claudio, “I have wooed in 


10 Salter, A Mirrhor Mete for all Mothers, etc., (London, 1579), f.Biiij(r). 

11 Braithwait, The English Gentlewoman (London, 1631), 50. 12 Tbid., 10. 

13 Hannay, A Happy Husband, “The Good Wife” (London, 1618), B8v. 

14 Swetman, op. cit., pp. 43, 49. 

1’ Markham, The English Huswife (London, 1615), p. 344. 

16 Gouge, Domesticall Duties, Worke (London, 1627), p. 151. 

17 Markham, of. cit., p. 4. 18 Overbury, A Wife (London, 1614), pp. 11, 175. 

19 Powell, English Domestic Relations (New York, 1917), p. 176. 

20 Greene, op. cit., p. 72. 

21 See J. W. Draper, “The Theme of Timon of Athens,” forthcoming in MLR. He finds 
this interest in a considerable dowry to be a natural result of the economic pressure of the 
age. 22 Gouge, op. cit., p. 447. 

23 Perbius, A Commentarie upon the Epistle to the Galatians (London, 1612-1613), m1. 
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thy name, and faire Hero is won, I have broke with her father, and his 
good will obtained, name the day of marriage”; even the independent 
Beatrice says it is her “cosens dutie to make curtsie” to her father; 
Leonato, when misinformed that the prince is going to favor his daughter 
with an offer of marriage at once embraces the possibility and joyously 
commands her, “If the prince doe solicit you in that kinde, you know 
your answere”’;* and Hero does not demur. Not only is Hero willing to 
marry whatever suitor her father demands, but she adjusts her conduct 
to conform also to his ideas of womanly demeanor. She believes im- 
plicitly her father’s fling at Beatrice, ‘‘thou wilt never get thee a husband, 
if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue”’;?” and suits her words accordingly. 
When the men are absent, she forgets herself, she speaks rapidly and 
freely,?* she even calls Beatrice a “foole’’;?* but, in their company, she 
grows docile and deems it intriguing and “modest” to let her cousin 
make answer for her.*® All her speeches are “‘ideally’’ sweet and short; 
she contrasts them to those of Beatrice: of Don John, the latter says, “I 
never can see him, but I am heartburn’d an howre after’ ;*' and Hero 
delicately replies, “He is of a very melancholy disposition.’’® By virtue 
of her own inhibitions, Hero hoped to marry; and her docility is truly 
Elizabethan. 

Even a woman apparently ideal, however, might not find a husband; 
for Elizabethan men were prejudiced against marriage. Why marry when 
“‘batcheler sensuality” was an accepted convention?’ “In these corrupt 
daies,”’ wrote Heywood, “almost everie Boy of fifteen or sixteene yeres 
old, knows what a strumpet is, better by his own practice than I can 
illustrate to him by all my reading.’ The harlots, indeed, insinuated 
themselves “into the most principall places and into the companye of 
those women . . . esteemed for their goodnesse’’® so that “this kind of 
cattle” prevailed even when those that were “honest’’ were denied.® In 
the proper, marriageable woman, Renaissance men, in theory at least, 
found nothing to praise but passive qualities, such as, obedience and 
chastity; her very beauty might be a handicap, for ‘“‘No where lives a 
woman true and fair’’ ;*” her chastity, moreover, was a priceless jewel for 
which the husband was solely responsible both to society and to God**— 
a task difficult and tormenting, for 


% Much Ado, ed. cit., 11, i, 284-286. % Tbid., 1, i, 50. % Ibid., 11, i, 62, 63. 

37 Tbid., 11, i, 19, 20. 8 Tbid., m1, i, 1-122. 2 Tbid., m1, iv, 11. 

% Tbid., 1, i, 50. 8 Jbid., 11, i, 6, 7. % Tbid., 11, i, 8. 

3 J. W. Draper, “Desdemona: A Compound of Two Cultures,” Rev. Litt. Comp., xim, 
337 et seq. * Thomas Heywood, History Concerning Women (London, 1624), p. 287. 

% Barnabe Rich, The Excellency of Good Women (London, 1613), p. 37. 

% Tbid., p. 18. 3? Swetman, of. cit., pp. 43, 49. % Powell, op. cit., pp. 151-3. 
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Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 

Yet she 

Will be 
False, ere I come, to two or three . . .™* 


A wife was all too likely, furthermore, to bring ‘destruction to her hus- 
bande’ through “frowardness’’“ extravagance, or deceit. One author 
recommended the custom of a trial wife “for so long as she shall remaine, 
as we use to buy horses; or untill we might change her as we do money” ;* 
in truth, the average Elizabethan gentleman preferred to a permanent 
wife some convenient temporary arrangement. 

Benedick’s resolution then to trust no woman,“ and his opinion that 
a man who marries thrusts his “neck into a yoke” and “wears the print 
of it’ merely express the contemporary bachelor attitude; and, for 
abandoning the single life, the only balm for his conscience was that 
“the world must be peopled.” Shakespeare’s change of the villain from 
a jealous, chivalric lover’ to the bastard, Don John, who naturally re- 
volts against the family as an institution, and who considers a man “a 
foole that betrothes himselfe to unquietnesse,’’** indeed, not only voices 
the usual opinion, but also gives a more natural motive to the forces 
that supply complication to the comedy. This unromantic attitude to- 
ward marriage, however, reaches its climax in Claudio; his love is un- 
convincing. Like most young Elizabethans, he is interested only in the 
financial aspect, and so he makes early inquiry, “Hath Leonato any 
sonne my Lord?** and, learning that he will be his father-in-law’s sole 
“heire,’’®’ he proceeds further with the business. Within a few days, 
moreover, after Hero’s supposed burial, he is willing to marry another 
maid, for thereby he will receive a “double portion.”® To the Elizabeth- 
ans this mercenary love, like Bassanio’s wooing of the wealthy Portia, 
was merely proper prudence. 

Christian doctrine pictured woman as morally weak® and incapable 
of preserving her own chastity; and a husband must “present his wife 
to God as Christ did his church, without spot or wrinkle.’ Men, there- 
fore, were expected to punish unchaste women: “a soldier,” for exam- 


#® Donne, ‘‘Go and Catch a Falling Star.” 

# Rich, op. cit., p. 16. “ Swetman, op. cit., p. 53. 

® Tbid., p.9. * A Discourse of the Married and the Single Life (London, 1621). 

“ Much Ado, ed. cit., 1, i, 232-239.  Tbid., 1, i, 195, 196. 

 Tbid., 01, iii, 230. * Tbid., Sources, pp. 314-316; 328. 

48 Tbid., 1, iii, 43. ® Tbid., 1, i, 285. 5 Tbid., 1, i, 286. 

8 Tbid., v, i, 299. ® Powell, of. cit., p. 148. 

® 4 Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine and other minor works of Lancelot Andrewes (Oxford, 
1846), p. 186. 
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ple, “could not afford to overlook this sort of imputation for casting a 
slur on his manliness and courage.” For reasons both selfish and wise, 
their punishment was usually severe: it offered the offended man a soul- 
satisfying revenge, for it shifted attention from his weakness to his cour- 
age; it was a warning to even the most “froward” wives; and it was a 
necessary protection of the family integrity. A husband, indeed, “taking 
his wife in adulterie might lawefully kill her.” Generally, a man at- 
tempted to “conceal jealousy’ or any sentiment about which malicious 
gossips could taunt him; for he would make himself a figure of public 
fun, even if he tried to gain absolute proof; and failen woman, indeed, 
“got but scant sympathy in either the drama or in the life of the time.” 

The foregoing details explain Leonato’s ready acceptance of Hero’s ap- 
parent sin. As her father, he feels an overwhelming personal disgrace; 
her act is so unpardonable that “‘the wide sea had drops too few to wash 
her clean again” ;* he says death is ‘the fairest cover for her shame,’’® 
and, indeed, he exclaims that he would have killed her had he not thought 
that she would shortly die.* Claudio’s reactions in this crisis likewise are 
conventional. Had he, as in the sources, quietly told Hero and her father 
that the nuptial rites could not be celebrated,® the Elizabethan audience 
would have felt that justice had not been done. A gentlemen, in fact a 
count,* had been duped by a seemingly virtuous maiden; a false friend 
had betrayed him by attempting to unite him with a “common stale” ;* 
revenge was a sacred obligation. On learning of Hero’s fault, Claudio 
could not require fuller proof and dared not even show the human weak- 
ness of sorrow; for he would have been a target for “‘scambling, out- 
facing, fashion-monging boys that lie and cog and flout, deprave and 
slander.” Had he no other reason, his duty as a soldier demanded that 
he punish Hero—a duty rendered greater because her father was Gov- 
ernor of Messina. As a mere youth, moreover—and young men often 
married as early as fourteen®—he could hardly be expected under dis- 

% J. W. Draper, “Honest Iago,” PMLA, xtv, 731. §% Tbid., p. 730. 

% Richard Braithwait, Essaies (London, 1640), p. 127. 

5 Powell, op. cit., p. 204; and Painter, Palace of Pleasure, especially nos. 58, 81. 

58 Much Ado, ed. cit., tv, i, 148, 149. % Tbid., tv, i, 122. 

% Tbid., tv, i, 132-135. See Cymbeline, ut, iv, 20-30. 

© Tbid., Sources, pp. 315, 328. ® Tbid., 11, i, 287, et al. 

® Ibid, tv, i, 68.  Tbid., v, i, 93. 

® Throughout the courtship and defamation, Don Pedro implies his youth by anticipat- 
ing his very thoughts and by furnishing the courage and the initative of a maturer mind 
(ed. cit., 1, i, 2832-320; m1, ii, 116, 117; rv, i, 31); Don John caustically rates him as a “‘young 
start-up (1, iii, 61) and a very “forward March-chick” (1, iii, 52); Benedick casually calls 
him “Boy” and “‘young Claudio,” and later taunts him as “Lord Lack-Beard”’ (v, i, 200); 
Leonato, too, admits his ‘““May of youth and bloom of lustihood”’ (v, i, 76). 

® Gouge, op. cit., p. 105. 
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grace and humiliation to depart from the usual norm of precept and 
convention. Claudio is not the “worm” that Chambers calls him,” but, 
like his comrades in the play, a well-born Elizabethan reacting true to 
type in trying circumstances; and the romantic plot of Much Ado is, 
therefore, truly realism. Hero’s acceptance of Claudio’s punishment and 
her lack of resentment are also of this realism. After such a public de- 
famation, regardless of her innocence, Hero, even with her father’s help, 
could not make another match; she had no alternative; she was happy 
to be restored. 

The present writer cannot agree with Chambers, who finds in the play 
“the chiaroscuro of melodrama.” The dénouement of Shakespeare’s 
source is merely melodrama; but, just as Shakespeare in the Taming of 
the Shrew changed an old farce into a comedy of manners,® so, later in 
Much Ado, he made possible an impossible conclusion by inserting the 
public repudiation of Hero. To an Elizabethan, the publicity of this re- 
pudiation provided a scene a faire at once theatric and convincing, pre- 
sented the outraged heroine in a more sympathetic light, and gave point 
to the complex devices by which Claudio was later persuaded to return. 
Thus Shakespeare emended his sources to make them more dramatic, 
more clearly motivated, and more true to Elizabethan life. Indeed, the 
Hero-Claudio plot essentially conforms with Elizabethan ideals: Leon- 
ato explains the proper decorum for a maiden who wishes to marry; 
Hero, in the presence of men, makes herself apparently ideal; Don John 
and the two suitors are most unromantic about marriage, Claudio being 
chiefly interested in the financial side of it; both Leonato and Claudio 
deem a most severe punishment necessary for Hero’s fault; and she in 
in turn is glad to take the only possibility society offered for her happi- 
ness. Should we not, beneath the poetic elevation of the style, recognize 
the social concepts and actualities that, though they seem unconvincing 
and romantic to our own age, were to the Elizabethans basic and ob- 
vious? 

NADINE PAGE 

West Virginia University 


6? Chambers, of. cit., p. 134. 
*8 Pauline Shortridge, The Taming of The Shrew, A Comedy of Manners, forthcoming. 
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to : 2 AND 3 HENRY VI—WHICH HOLINSHED? 


ds N a recent article in the Review of English Studies! Mr. R. B. McKer- 
e- H row opens the question of the use of the 1577 or the 1587 edition of 
D, i Holinshed’s Chronicles as a source for 2 Henry VI and gives it as his 
yy (| judgment that the Contention is based on the first edition.? In making a 

t study of this question, I have compared in detail the original editions of 
y : both the 1577 and the 1587 versions of the history with the Folio texts of 
's t 1, 2, and 3 Henry VI instead of with the Quartos, since in my opinion 
of the Folios are the earlier. Such an investigation furnishes distinct evi- 

4 dence that the dramatist used the 1587 Holinshed and not the first edi- 
e £ tion.‘ 


In 2 Henry VI® one of the most striking pieces of evidence against the 
' use of the 1577 Holinshed is the omission in that version of the word 
t “housekeeping,” which Hall, the drama, and the 1587 Holinshed use to 
. describe Warwick. In the drama Salisbury says that his son by his 
“housekeeping” has “‘won the greatest favour of the commons’ (I, i, 
e 191-192). Hall says that Warwick “emong all sortes of people . . . ob- 
teyned great loue [and] muche fauour” by his “plentyfull house kep- 
ynge” (p. 232). Under the caption ‘The earle of Warwike his house- 
keeping” the 1587 Holinshed writes of Warwick as one “euer had in 





1 

7 great fauour of the commons of this land” (p. 678). This phrase is en- - 
) tirely absent from the 1577 Holinshed. 

1 One of the only two noteworthy resemblances which Mr. McKerrow 

. finds between 2 Henry VI and the 1577 Holinshed concerns the death 

. . of Cade in Act tv, Scene x. But this episode may be found, as he him- 


' q 1 “A Note on ‘Henry VI, Part II’ and ‘The Contention of York and Lancaster’,” RES, 
; ; rx (April, 1933), 157-169. 

2 Though in his article Mr. McKerrow is ambiguous on the question of the priority of 
the two plays, in correspondence with me he has written that “the Folio as a whole repre- 
sented the play in its original form, the printed Contention being merely a bad version of 
it.” With the history of the plays as he has thus outlined it, I am essentially in accord. 

* Both Miss Madeleine Doran (“‘ ‘Henry VI, Parts II and III’,” University of Iowa Hu- 
manistic Studies, tv, 1-88 [August 15, 1928] and Mr. Peter Alexander (Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI and Richard III, 1929) have supported this theory. I shall endeavor, in another 
paper, to establish this same belief further on the grounds of a closer similarity between 
the Folio and Holinshed than between the Quartos and Holinshed. 

* He used also Hall’s Chronicles constantly and Fabyan’s Chronicles occasionally. 

5 The treatment of sources in / Henry VI is identical with that in 2 and 3 Henry VI. 
For the episode of the installation of Winchester as Cardinal in J Henry VJ it is more prob- 
able that Hall than that the 1577 Holinshed was used; and twelve separate instances con- 
cerning Joan of Arc show the use of the 1587 Holinshed alone. There is no evidence of the 
use of the 1577 edition in / Henry VI. 
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self states, in Hall. Since there is evident use of Hall in the dramas but 
no other example of the use of the 1577 Holinshed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the playwright was, here as elsewhere, using Hall. The 1587 
Holinshed gives this version of the story: 

A gentleman of Kent named Alexander Eden awaited so his time, that he tooke 
the said Cade in a garden in Sussex: so that there he was slaine at Hothfield, and 
brought to London in a cart, where he was quartered; his head set on London 
bridge, and his quarters sent to diuers places to be set up in the shire of Kent.* 


In the play Cade is slain in a garden in Kent by ‘‘Alexander Iden, an 
esquire of Kent’’; his head is struck off and taken to London. The ver- 
sion of Hall and of the 1577 Holinshed is: 


One Alexander Iden, esquire of Kent found hym in a garden, and there in his 
defence, manfully slewe the caitiffe Cade, & brought his ded body to London, 
whose hed was set on Londé bridge.” 





It is to be noticed that according to both Hall and the drama Iden finds 
Cade in a garden and slays him in self-defense, whereas the second edi- 
tion of Holinshed tells that Eden waits for him and kills him in hope of 
the reward. Hall spells Iden’s name as the dramatist does; and both 
call him “esquire of Kent,” while the term used in the 1587 Holinshed 
is “a gentlemen of Kent.” Then, too, Hall does not give the location of 
the garden but leaves the impression that it is in Kent, while 1587 Holin- 
shed places it in Hothfield, Sussex. The drama puts it in Kent. 

The 1577 Holinshed contains no hint of the fight of Peter with his 
master in Act 11, Scene iii. Here again the following passage in Hall may 
have been used: 


This yere, an Armerors seruant of London, appeled his master of treason, whiche 
offered to bee tried by battaill. At the daie assigned, the frendes of the master, 
brought hym Malmesey and Aqua vite, to comforte: for he poured in so much 
that when he came into the place in Smithfielde, where he should fight, bothe his 
witte and strength failed hym: and so, he beyng a tall and a hardye personage, 
ouerladed with hote drynkes, was vanqueshed of his seruaunte, beyng but a 
coward and a wretche, whose body was drawn to Tiborne, & there hanged and 
behedded.*® 


In the drama the stage direction as well as the dialogue follows the 
history: 


Enter at one door [Horner], the Armourer, and his Neighbours, drinking to him 
so much that he is drunk. 









7 Hall, p. 222; Hollinshed (1577), p. 1268. 
® 2 Henry VI, ui, iii, 58, s. d. 


* Holinshed (1587), p. 623. 
8 Ibid., pp. 207 f. 
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The second edition of Holinshed is much like Hall: 


A certeine armourer was appeached of treason by a seruant of his owne. For 
proofe whereof a daie was giuen them to fight in Smithfield, insomuch that in 
conflict the said armourer was ouercome and slaine; but yet by his misgouerning 
of himselfe. For on the morrow . . . his neighbours came to him, and gaue him 
wine and strong drinke in such excessiue sort, that he was therewith distem- 
pered, and reeled as he went, and so was slaine without guilt. As for the false 
seruant, he . . . was iudged to be hanged, and so was, at Tiburne."® 


While the dramatist may conceivably have used either Hall or the 1587 
Holinshed here, the evidence is somewhat stronger for Hall. 

Another resemblance between drama and history not found in the 
1577 Holinshed is the Queen’s charge of Gloucester with the “‘sale of 
offices and towns in France.” Both Hall and the 1587 Holinshed have 
the accusation, though it is there made by Gloucester of Winchester: 


Neither office, liuelode, nor capteine may be had, without too great good giuen 
unto him, wherby a great part of all the losse that is lost, they haue beene the 
causers of; for who that would giue most, his was the price, not considering the 
merits, seruice, nor sufficiance of persons." 


Perhaps the best evidence for the 1587 Holinshed is the reference (p. 
623) to the Duchess of Gloucester’s wax taper, not mentioned in the 
first edition, but referred to in the stage direction of Act 11, Scene iv, of 
the drama. Again the 1587 Holinshed is the only history that both men- 
tions the taper and makes Stanley’s name, not Thomas, but John, as the 
dramatist does.” 

The genealogy scene in Act 1, Scene ii, is apparently also based on 
the 1587 Holinshed to the exclusion of the 1577 edition. Mr. McKerrow 
suggests, indeed, that the dramatist used 330 pages of the 1577 version 
and four reigns—those of Edward III, Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry 
VI—for the source of forty-two lines of his play. But the later and much 
more concentrated version gives all the necessary information, except 
for Richard’s death (obviously to be found at the end of Richard’s reign 
in the 1587 Holinshed) within thirty-one pages of the reign of Henry VI. 
It is, then, much more reasonable to suppose that the playwright used 
the 1587 edition for this scene as for the other parts of the drama. Of 
course it is possible that he consulted the genealogy under the reign of 
Edward III; but if so, why not in the identical version of the 1587 edi- 
tion? 


® Holinshed (1587), p. 626. 4 Jbid., p. 622; Hall, p. 201. 
In an article in RES for July, 1933, Mr. McKerrow has corrected his former state- 
ment that the 1587 Holinshed has Thomas for John. 
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Even the first passage of the genealogy concerning Edward III’s sons, 

if examined closely, will be found to be closer to the extract from the 
second edition only, than to the earlier version given in both editions. 
The second edition under the reign of Henry VI has: 
Edward the third had issue, Edward prince of Wales; William of Hatfield, his 
second sonne; Lionell the third, duke of Clarence; Iohn of Gant fourth, duke of 
Lancaster; Edmund of Langleie fift, duke of Yorke; Thomas of Woodstoke sixt, 
duke of Glocester ; and William of Windsor seauenth.™ 


The version of the drama is: 


Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons: 

The first, Edward the Black Prince, Prince of Wales; 
The second, William of Hatfield; and the third, 

Lionel Duke of Clarence; next to whom 

Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster; 

The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of York; 

The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester; 
William of Windsor was seventh and last. 


Both editions of the Holinshed under the reign of Edward III give: 


He had issue by his wife, queene Philip 7 sonnes, Edward prince of Wales, 

William of Hatfield that died yoong, Lionell duke of Clarence, Iohn of Gant duke 
of Lancaster, Edmund of Langlie earle of Cambridge & after created duke of 
Yorke, Thomas of Woodstoke erle of Buckingham after made duke of Glocester, and 
an other William which died likewise yoong."* 
The underlining of identical phraseology shows plainly that the extract 
from the reign of Henry VI in the second edition is much closer to the 
drama: to be noticed particularly is the fact that in this passage as in 
the Folio the sons are numbered and that the seventh son is called 
‘William of Windsor” in both. Moreover, the playwright has done what 
he later did in Henry V—copied as nearly verbatim as is possible in 
verse the words of the historical genealogy. The extract from Edward 
III’s reign, however, includes significant words omitted in the drama 
and changes the description of the seventh son, the only point of greater 
similarity being in the expression “seven sons” in both versions. 

Concerning Richard II, too, the relationship is closer in the second 
edition than in the version from Edward III’s reign. The second edition 
has: 

The said Edward prince of Wales, which died in the life time of his father, had 
issue Richard, which succeeded Edward the third his grandsire.” 

18 Holinshed (1587), p. 657. The italics are mine. 4 2 Henry VI, u, ii, 10-17. 


16 Holinshed (1577), p. 999; (1587), p. 412. The italics are mine. 
6 Holinshed (1587), p. 657. 
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Shakespeare’s version is: 
Edward the Black Prince died before his father 
And left behind him Richard, his only son, 
Who after Edward the Third’s death reign’d as king.” 






Both editions of Holinshed earlier give an account that is not so close: 


King Edward, after the deceasse of his sonne prince Edward, created the lord 
Richard, sonne to the said prince, as heire to him, prince of Wales."* 









In these passages the 1587 edition is closer in syntax and in order of 
words and of thought to the Folio than the third-quoted passage is. In 
the last extract it is not stated that Richard became king but merely 
that he was heir-apparent. 

Again closer to the 1587 Holinshed is the discussion of York’s imme- 
diate ancestry. That editions reads: 
Lionell the third sonne of Edward the third, duke of Clarence, had issue Philip 
his daughter and heire, which was coupled in matrimonie unto Edmund Mortimer 
earle of March, and had issue Roger Mortimer earle of March hir sonne and heire; 
which Roger had issue of Edmund erle of March, Roger Mortimer, Anne, Elianor.'* 

















The dramatic version is almost identical: 


The third son, Duke of Clarence, from whose line 

I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; 
Edmund had issue, Roger Earl of March; 
Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor.” 











The extract from Edward III’s reign does not parallel the Folio so 
closely: 


Roger lord Mortimer earle of March, sonne and heire of Edmund Mortimer earle 
of March, and of the ladie Philip eldest daughter and heire unto Lionell duke of 
Clarence, third sonne to king Edward the third, was established heire apparant 
to the crowne. . . . This Roger earle of March had issue Edmund, Roger, Anne, 
Ales, & Eleanor. 





It is important that here again the playwright has followed closely the 
order of the first-quoted passage: (1) Lionel, (2) Philippe and Edmund, 
(3) Roger, (4) the four children of Roger. The third-quoted extract uses 








47 2 Henry VI, nu, ii, 18-20. 18 Holinshed (1577), p. 997; (1587), p. 411. 
19 Holinshed (1587), p. 657. The italics are mine. 20 2 Henry VI, 0, ii, 34-38. 





*1 Holinshed (1577), p. 1050; (1587), p. 448. The Alice of this point in the Contention 
may thus have come as easily from the second as from the first edition of Holinshed. The 
italics are mine. 
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the following order: (1) Roger, (2) Philippe and Edmund, (3) Lionel, (4) 
the five children of Roger. 

The last similarity between the dramatic and historical genealogies 
concerns a repetition of the entire ancestry both by the 1587 Holinshed 
and by the playwright but not by the earlier versions of the Chronicles. 
The second edition tells of York’s mother and father and then enumerates 
again the Duke’s ancestors, beginning with his parents and ending with 
Edward III: 

And the said Anne coupled in matrimonie to Richard earle of Cambridge, the 
sonne of Edmund of Langleie, the fift sonne of Edward the third, and had issue 
Richard Plantagenet, commonlie called duke of York....To the which 
Richard duke of Yorke, as sonne to Anne daughter to Roger Mortimer earle of 
March, sonne and heire to the said Lionell, the third sonne of king Edward the 
third, the right, title, dignitie roiall, and estate of the crownes of the realmes of 
England and France, and the lordship of Ireland perteineth and belongeth afore 
anie issue of the said Iohn of Gant, the fourth sonne of the same king Edward.” 


The drama has exactly the same repetition in exactly the same order, 
including even the brief summary at the end: 


His eldest sister, Anne, 

My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third’s fifth son. 
By her I claim the kingdom. She was heir 
To Roger Earl of March, who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel Duke of Clarence; 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king .. . 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth son; York claims it from the third. 
Till Lionel’s issue fails, his should not reign.” 

The earlier version does not have this significant repetition but reads: 


Anne the eldest of the daughters was married to Richard earle of Cambridge, 
sonne unto Edmund of Langlie . . . : the which Richard had issue by the same 
Anne, a son called Richard, that was after duke of Yorke.™ 


2 Henry VI then, seems to have been based mostly on Hall and the 
1587 Holinshed. Of course the larger proportion of the material in this 
play is from Holinshed where the two editions are identical; but there 
are six important examples of the use of the second edition alone, while 
there are none to point to the use of the 1577 Holinshed. 

% Holinshed (1587), pp. 657 £. 

% 2 Henry VI, 0, ii, 43-S6. * Holinshed (1577), p. 1050; (1587), p. 448. 
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In 3 Henry VI the dramatist’s treatment of sources is much the same. 
Henry’s description of the battle at first seems to have a rather definite 
source in the 1577 Holinshed, but here again Hall may just as well have 
been used. The drama has: 


Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 

Forc’d by the tide to combat with the wind; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 
Fore’d to retire by fury of the wind. 
Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind; 
Now one the better, then another best.* 


The 1587 Holinshed states the same fact: 


This deadlie conflict continued ten houres in doubtfull state of uictorie, uncer- 
certeinlie heauing and setting on both sides.* 


Hall and the first edition of Holinshed add the important words “the 
one part some time flowing, and some time ebbing’’’”—an expression 
which parallels the dramatic figure more closely. 

There are also several instances in which we may be fairly sure that 
the playwright used the second edition of Holinshed. Henry’s oath to 
entail the crown to Richard is reported in the history: 


[Henry] is contented, agreed, and consenteth, that he be had, reputed, and 
taken for king of England and France, with the roiall estate, dignitie, and pre- 
heminence belonging thereunto, and lord of Ireland during his naturall life. And 
for that time, the said duke, without hurt or preiudice of his said right, and title, 
shall take, worship, and honour him for his souereigne lord.** 


The diction of the drama is somewhat similar: 


I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever, 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live, 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign, 
And neither by treason nor hostility 
To seek to put me down and reign thyself.” 


In Act mt the drama is like the second edition in Henry’s defense of 
his title: 
I was anointed king at nine months old; 
My father and my grandfather were kings; 
And you were sworn true subjects unto me.” 


% 3 Henry VI, a, v, 5-10. % Holinshed (1577), p. 1311; (1587), p. 665. 
* Hall, p. 256; Holinshed (1577), p.1311. | Holinshed (1587), p. 658. 
%® 3 Henry VI, t, i, 194-200. % Tbid., mm, i, 76-78. 
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Although both editions of Holinshed record that Henry was proclaimed 
king at the age of nine months, it is only in the second edition that we 
find a statement made by Henry shortly before his death: 

My father was king of England, quietlie inioieng the crowne alJl his reigne; and 
his father my grandsire was also king of England, and I euen a child in my 
cradell was proclamed and crowned king without anie interruption . . . ; all the 
states dooing homage unto me, as to my antecessors.” 


Thus it is apparent that the dramatist, though using Hall again and 
again, is still using the 1587 Holinshed to the exclusion of the 1577 edi- 
tion. In 3 Henry VI there are three passages which must have been 
based on the 1587 Holinshed alone, and none which must have been 
based on the 1577 Holinshed. 

Though both editions of Holinshed are usually parallel and therefore 
leave only incidentally clues as to which edition was used, we must con- 
clude from the many instances in which Hall and the 1587 Holinshed 
are unquestionably the source that the dramatist was mainly using these 
two originals. 

LucILLE Kinc 

The University of Texas 


51 Holinshed (1587), p. 691. 
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MIDDLETON’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE MERRIE 
CONCEITED JESTS OF GEORGE PEELE 


HOMAS MIDDLETON, dramatist (1580-1627),' was not by any 
means the literary discoverer of the rogue’s fascination. Even the 
moral Harman? had lost himself, at times, in the romantic appeal of the 
vagrants he pictured, and Greene, after a perfunctory moral preface to 
his series of Conny-catching Pamphlets (1591-92), had given himself 
more and more unreservedly to revealing the adventurous life of rogues.* 

The following study results from a much longer one‘ undertaken to 
determine what part of the prolific sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
tury literature of roguery Middleton knew and used as source matter. 
The works investigated included, in the non-dramatic field, social satire, 
jest-book, translation, “anatomy,” rogue pamphlet, ballad, jig, criminal 
biography, “character,” folk-tale; and of these the Merrie Conceited Jests 
of George Peele reveals itself as one of the most definitely provable 
sources for certain of Middleton’s materials. It permits one to catch the 
playwright, as he can seldom be caught, following his source closely. 
Two plays in the Middletonian canon which drew upon the work are A 
Mad World, My Masters and Your Five Gallants; gaining acceptance as 
Middleton’s, a third drama, The Puritan, has long been known for its 
close paralleling of sections of the Merrie Conceited Jests. 

All three of these plays were entered in the Stationers’ Register within 
two years: The Puritan under the date of “6 Augusti,” 1607; Your Five 
Gallants (as “‘the ffyve Wittie Gallantes”) under “22 Marcij,”’ 1608 (i.e., 
1607-08); and A Mad World, My Masters under “‘4 octobris,” 1608. All 
three were published in quarto: The Puritan in 1607, Your Five Gallants 
without date on its title-page, and A Mad World, My Masters in 1608. 
No evidence contradicts the natural assumption that Your Five Gallants 
appeared also in 1607 or 1608. Many facts would point to the composi- 
tion, likewise, of the three plays within a few months of one another.° 

1 For information upon other bearers of the same name, see Mark Eccles, “Middleton’s 
Birth and Education,” RES, vir (October, 1931), 431-441. 

* Thomas Harman, writer of A Caveat or Warening, for Commen Cursetors, reprinted 
by Edward Viles and F. J. Furnivall in The Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakespeare’s Youth 
(New York, 1907), p. 27. 

* The two writers dealt, however, with almost distinct types. Harman rarely went be- 
yond description of vagrants to be found in the country; Greene rarely discussed figures 
existent outside of London. 

“See my Non-Dramatic Sources for the Rogues in Middleton’s Plays (December, 1932), 
typescript in The University of Chicago Libraries. 

* Compare the opinions hazarded by certain critics on the dates of composition: The 
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As to the author, the first quarto title-pages of the dramas bear infor- 
mation as follows: “W. S.”” wrote The Puritan; ‘“T. Middleton,” Your 
Five Gallants ; and ““T. M.,” A Mad World, My Masters. This “T. M.” 
was first identified with Middleton by the old cataloguers, Kirkman and 
Archer. E. H. C. Oliphant has ably discussed® the value of such attribu- 
tions, looking upon Kirkman’s opinion as that which “counts for most,”’ 
and regarding his decision in this case as “Probably correct.””” 

The “W. S.” of The Puritan has, however, led to some conjecture. It 
appears obvious that the publisher sought to sell this play by implying 
that Shakespeare wrote it,—a fact which has necessitated its discussion 
by C. F. Tucker Brooke in The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Bullen was the 
first to attribute the play to Middleton, and Brooke has advanced his 
opinion against the theory only because “‘the second scene of Act 1, with 
its college cant and reminiscence, is the work of an Oxford man,”—a 
“certainty first pointed out by Dr. Farmer.’’* This fact no longer affords 
an insuperable difficulty, for Mark Eccles has proved® that Middleton 
was an Oxonian. There remains no other argument in the way of accept- 
ing The Puritan as Middleton’s. The attribution is one to which E. K. 
Chambers,’® W. D. Dunkel," and Eccles conspicuously among modern 
scholars have given support. The material in this paper tends to sup- 
port this belief. 

The Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peele, whose priority to this 
drama, as regards printing, has never been established, was published 
in the same year, 1607. The similarities in incident are as follows: the 
jests at the expense of the barber are used in m1, v (slightly altered) and 
vi, of the play; the magic trick, in 1, iv; the inn trick, in m, ii; “A Jest 
of George going to Oxford,” in 1, iv, and Iv, ii, with slight changes." The 





Puritan, 1607? (Bullen), 1606 (Schelling); Your Five Gallants, between 1606 and March 22, 
1607-08 (Bullen), 1607 (Chambers); and A Mad World, My Masters, between 1606 and 
October 12, 1608 (Bullen), 1606 (Schelling), and 1604< >1606? (Chambers). The con- 
jectures are voiced by A. H. Bullen in The Works of Thomas Middleton (London, 1885), 
Introduction; E. K. Chambers in The Elisabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), m1, 438-442, s.v. 
the plays named; and F. E. Schelling in Elizabethan Drama 1558-1642 (New York, 1908), 
s.0. the respective dramas. 

* In “Problems of Authorship in Elizabethan Dramatic Literature,” MP, vim (1910-11), 
417. 

7 A Mad World, My Masters has long been accepted asa part of the Middletonian canon, 
no one questioning the assignment. 8 Op. cit., p. xxxi. 

® Loc. cit., pp. 437-439. 1° Op. cit., 111, 442. 

1 “The Authorship of The Puritan,’”” PMLA, xiv (September, 1930), 804-808. 

12 Pointed out by F. W. Chandler, The Literature of Roguery (New York, 1907), p. 64, 
n. 1. To some of these, attention had already been called by W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s 
Jest-Books (London, 1864), m1, notes. 3 Hazlitt, loc. cit. 
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jest-book was, like others, largely made up of other jest-books, but dif- 
fered from most earlier collections of the sort in that the chief figure is 
not inane or clownish but is the gay conny-catcher, of gentleman class, 
of keen alertness, and full of appreciation of his own skill in avoiding 
creditors and gulling victims. The rogues depicted by the play are not 
merely George Pyeboord, who corresponds to George Peele, but include 
Peter Skirmish, an old soldier; Captain Idle, a highwayman; and Cor- 
poral Oath, a “Vaine-glorious fellow.’’* The Captain acts the Conjurer® 
in the play, never appearing in the réle of highwayman. Skirmish and 
Oath are minor figures. George is the brains of the group, the true conny- 
catcher, making plans, playing jokes—always with an ulterior purpose 
—and shifting disguises. His escapades form over half of the play: 1, ii 
scenes. But George Pyeboord is such a tame figure when weighed against 
the brilliant (by comparison), many-faceted character of the hero of 
the Merrie Conceited Jests that I cannot believe he could have suggested 
the “George Peele” of that work. Rather, it seems far more reasonable 
to suppose that the latter existed before the drama but proved too diffi- 
cult of imitation in the hands of an inexpert playwright. For The Puritan 
is certainly the least expert of the plays attributed to Middleton and 
suggests that he was yet experimenting in the art of dramatic composi- 
tion.” I believe, then, (1) that the Jests existed prior to the play; (2) for 
reasons to be set forth hereafter, that the published, rather than the 
MS. form of the Jests was the source for the author of The Puritan; and 
(3) that that author was very likely Middleton. Certainly it can be 
proved that Middleton knew the collection called the Merrie Conceited 
Jests and that he drew upon it for suggestion in A Mad World, My Mas- 
ters and closely followed it in parts of Your Five Gallants. 

In the collection under discussion occurs a jest where George’s four 
friends pass themselves off as his servants, inventing an intricate scheme 
to steal various objects and escape—a plan very similar to, though by 
no means identical with, the schemes of Folliwit and his companions, 
Lieutenant Mawworm and Ancient Hoboy, in A Mad World, My Mas- 
ters. 

“4 The opening stage directions to 1, iii. 

4 He here appears in place of George, who, in the source, acts the magician. See Number 
x1, “A Jest of George Riding to Oxford.” 

* In view of the facts that this work and The Family of Love both satirize Puritans (one 
can detect many of the ideas behind the satire of The Family of Love in embryo, as it were, 
in The Puriten), that both bear the date of 1607 (the latter in SR, “12 Octobris”), and 
that the latter’s prologue says “opinion hath not blaz’d” the author’s “fame,”’ one is led 
to speculate upon the possibility that The Puritan just antedates The Family of Love, and 
was printed as by “‘W. S.”’ because the real author was still, as he tells us, a nonentity. 
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The jest!” follows: 
[So that the four friends] should seeme as servants to George Peele and the bet- 
ter to colour it [it was decided] they should goe change their cloakes, the one 
like the other, so neere as they could possible: the which, at Beelzebub’s brothez, 
the Broker’s, they might quickly doe: This was soone accomplished.'® 


They repaired to the Three Pigeons inn at Brentford, where they spent 
all the friends had between them—£5. George then sent a man for an 
additional piece of baggage, for “I intend not to goe home this two 
dayes.”’ The man borrowed a horse on which to go, never intending to 
return. Then George said he expected friends from London and hence 
wished a good supper prepared. 

Now you [the reader] must imagine there was not a peny owing in the house, 
for he had paid as liberall as Caesar, as far as Caesar’s wealth went. For indeed 
most of the money was one Caesar’s an honest man yet living in London."® 


Meanwhile, one of the servants besought the hostess to beg his master 
for permission to go to see a sweetheart of his in Kingstone. She did and 
provided him with a horse for the trip. He escaped. George was now 
“accompanied with none but one Anthony Nit, a Barber, who Din’d and 
Sup’t with him continually, of whom he had borrowed a Lute to passe 
away the melancholy afternoone.” George asked the man to supper, the 
barber departing till then. Peele next complained how raw and cold it 
was and borrowed a cloak of the Hostess—“her Husbands holiday 
Gowne’”’; with it on, he walked “‘into the Meddowes” to “practise upon 
his Lute,” never returning, of course. The other two servants escaped 
while Host and Hostess were busy. In London, “they all met, and sold 
the Horse and the Mare, the Gowne and the Lute.’”° 

For a similar tale, consider the play. Its hero, Folliwit, stands midway 
between the rogue who yields to occasion and the professional, able to 
make the most of the passing moment, skilled as if by constant prac- 
tice, employing disguise in a professional manner—like ‘“‘George Peele.” 
Folliwit lives in a perfect whirl of rascality. He is seeking to secure for 
present use some of the money he knows his grandfather has willed to 
him. Hence he disguises himself and his companions, himself as Lord 


17 Number 1 in the collection. Its title reads: ‘The Jest of George Peele with Four of 
His Companions at Brainford.’”’ 18 Cf. A Mad World, My Masters, 1, i, 79-80 and 1, i. 

1® Could this be a reference to Robert Keysar or Caesar, goldsmith and manager of the 
Children of the Revels, who, in Trinity Term 1609, brought suit against Thomas Middleton 
for a debt? See H. N. Hillebrand, “Thomas Middleton’s ‘The Viper’s Brood’,”’ MLN 
(January, 1927), pp. 36 ff. 

* The thieving of the play is accomplished by an entirely different method (see 1, iv 
and v; It, iii; and so on) but the tone is identical—one of impudent rascality. 
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Owemuch and his fellows as servants. They do not relish this makeup, 
but, for the sake of the spoils, give in. He is welcomed by Sir Bounteous 
Progress, his grandfather, who has heard a great deal of Lord Owemuch 
and who is so fearful of being thought stingy that he heaps courtesies 
upon them. After everyone has retired for the night, they disguise them- 
selves as robbers, bind all the servants and then Sir Bounteous. They 
force him to give them all the contents of his cabinets. He begs that they 
shall not touch Lord Owemuch, but is informed that the lord has already 
been bound and rifled. He is horrified that a guest should receive such 
treatment in his house. The robbers, having bound him, resume their 
first disguise. One, as the footman, can bind all the others and himself 
remain unbound since 


The footman, of all other, will be supposed to ’scape, for he comes to no bed all 
night, but lies in’s clothes, to be first ready i’ the morning; the horse and he lies 
in litter together, that’s the right fashion of your bonny footman: and his free- 
dom will make the better for our purpose, for we must have one i’ the morning 
to unbind the knight, that we may have our sport within ourselves.” 


In the morning Sir Bounteous pays the servant of Lord Owemuch for 
what has been supposedly stolen from the guest. 

In a later part of the play, Folliwit disguises as Frank Gullman, the 
lady-love of Sir Bounteous, and, while waiting in a room of the knight’s 
house, steals jewels and escapes. His last escapade is to appear at the 
house of Sir Bounteous, this time disguised as one of the strolling play- 
ers belonging to Lord Owemuch’s company. Lieutenant Mawworm and 
Ancient Hoboy, his accomplices throughout, are likewise his assistants 
here. They ask to present The Slip, a play, before Sir Bounteous and his 
guests, and borrow for use as properties “‘a chain for a justice’s hat,” a 
jewel, and Sir Bounteous’s watch. While Folliwit speaks the prologue, 
the rest of his fellows flee with the loot. They are arrested and brought 
back by the constable, but /olliwit so plays his part that the onlookers 
think the whole thing part of the play. Folliwit can truly be called a 
“cheerful knave.”’ 

The likenesses between the play and the Jests are: (1) the similarity 
between the heroes’ characters is great; (2) the hero’s assistants put on 
the disguise of servants;” and (3) a play is presented only to permit 

1, v, 76-83. 

* Dekker’s Lanthorne and Candlelight, Chap. vu, ‘Rank Riders,” has a somewhat similar 
“blue coats” incident, but the work appears to have been written after The Belman’s suc- 
cess in 1608; that necessarily was after March 14, 1608 (when The Belman was entered in 
the SR), rather late for Middleton unless A Mad World, My Masters was written after a 
reading of the MS. of Lanthorne and Candlelight. The SR entry of the play was on Octo- 
ber 4, 1608; that of Lanthorne and Candlelight not until October 25, 1608. The postulation 
of relationship is hardly worth while. 
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thieveries. The last incident occurs in ‘The Jest of George Peele at 
Bristow,” Number 6 of the collection, which tells of George’s arranging 
for a play, collecting an audience, taking the gate receipts and then, in 
a borrowed silk robe, giving a prologue which, at his exit (and escape), 
keeps the audience until he has at least got some distance away. He and 
Folliwit resemble one another in their hearty enjoyment of the gulling 
they do. Neither fails to profit by his mischief, yet each proceeds on the 
slimmest margin in accomplishing his frauds. Brazenness carries them 
to success. 
The Merrie Conceited Jests is the only work of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century among all those which I have investigated which affords 
resemblance sufficient to suggest it as a source for Middleton in A Mad 
World, My Masters. The similarities are, however, more general than 
particular, so that conclusive proof is yet to seek that Middleton knew 
the jests of this collection. For such proof, one may turn to Your Five 
Gallants. 
Almost none but rascals form the dramatis personae of this drama, yet 
Goldstone and Pursenet are by far the most adept of the company. 
Their dexterity is so great as to justify one in calling it finesse, especially 
in Goldstone. Both are assisted by “light-fingered’’ servants. Fulk acts 
as serving-man to Goldstone and, conniving with his master, manages to 
game with his betters-in-rank, leaving them penniless by the end of the 
evening, for he has used false dice. His gain is about eighty angels, to be 
shared with his master. Goldstone by now is so triumphant that he says 
to Fulk, “We'll join powers anon, and see how strong we are in the whole 
number [of coins]. Mass, yon gilt goblet stands so full in mine eye . . . it 
comes like cheese after a great feast.” His inventive powers are in- 
stantly set in motion and he wards against the Vintner’s presence by 
sending him for soft wax. Then he hides the goblet, while Fulk screens 
him a little. Next he proposes that the company disperse. But two Draw- 
ers with the Vintner discover that the goblet is gone. The tavern-keeper, 
tactful as he knows how to be, says: 
All’s paid, and your worships are welcome, only there’s a goblet missing, 
gentlemen, and cannot be found about house. 

Gol. How, a goblet? . . . Came there no stranger here? 

Vin. No, sir. 

Gol. ’Tis a marvellous matter, that a goblet should be gone, and none but we 
in the room; the loss is near all, here as we are; keep the door, vintner.* 


Pursenet meanwhile becomes intensely concerned; aside to the Boy, he 
says: 


3 The scene occurs in 0, iii. “1, iii, 320-323. 
% Tbid., ll. 349-352, 357, 359-361. 
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*Slife, you have not stole the goblet, boy, have you? 
Boy. Not I, sir. 

Pur. I was afraid.—[Then aloud, boldly] . . . let each man search his fellow. . . . 
Gol. Seek about floor.—What was the goblet worth, vintner?™ 


Goldstone proposes that each person present contribute an angel, else 
“it may grow to a gangrene in our credits, and be incurable.’”’ They agree 
gladly, whereupon he attempts to mollify the Vintner with assurances 
that the event “has dismayed the gentlemen much” and “not three 
times thrice the worth of the goblet shall hang between them and thee, 
both in their continual custom and all their acquaintances’.’””’ The 
money is paid: all go out—Goldstone and Fulk last, snatching the goblet 
from its hiding-place. 

Compare “‘How George Peele Served Half a Score Citizens,” the tenth 
of the Merrie Conceited Jests. It has a situation in which a group of men 
at a tavern (?) are forced to share payment for a supper to which George 
had invited them. George had had a good meal at their expense and had 
escaped. The situation is not identical with Middleton’s but is based 
upon the scheme of having a company pay for the trickery of one who 
alone profits, as Goldstone did when he stole the gilt goblet. There is, 
however, a yet more striking parallel between Middleton and the Jests 
in connection with this same incident. One seldom has the good fortune 
to catch Middleton so perfectly as here. In the “Jest of George Riding 
to Oxford,” Number 11, a tale prominent in The Puritan also, one finds 
the hero seeking diligently for a rapier he had hidden from its owner. 


“This is strange,” quoth George, “it should be gone in this fashion, none being 
here but ourselves, and the fellows of the house”; who were examined, but no 
rapier could be heard of: all the company much grieved; but George, in a pitiful 
chafe, swore it should cost him forty shillings but he would know what was be- 
come of it, if art could do it. 


The close likeness of this passage to Middleton’s wording, quoted earlier, 
is too striking to be accidental. Compare the following details from the 
play: (1) Goldstone’s “Came there no stranger here? . . . "Tis a marvel- 
ous matter, that a goblet should be gone and none but we in the room”; 
(2) the gallants search one another in vain; (3) the event “has dismayed 
the gentlemen much,” Goldstone assures the Vintner; (4) it is Gold- 
stone, the thief, who is the most persistent in search for the lost article. 
Since Middleton undoubtedly used the Jests as source in this case, and 
since the eleventh jest was laid under particular contribution in this and 
The Puritan, there is, it may be noted in passing, still less reason to deny 
his authorship of the latter drama. 


* Tbid., ll. 369-373, 378-379. 37 11, iii, 385-386, 391, 395-398. 
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In m1, v of Your Five Gallants, Bungler catches the Boy trying to pick 
his pocket. Pursenet is horrified: “‘Where learnt you that manners? what 
company have you kept a’ late, that you are so transformed into a 
rogue?’”* He represents the boy as a degenerate in a noble family. Yet 
he threatens Bridewell and elaborates on its horrors until Bungler, feel- 
ing a mere boy does not deserve such severity, becomes pleader in his 
behalf: ‘Come, I'll be his surety for once.’”® Pursenet appears unwilling, 
but is persuaded at last; then in an aside to the boy, he says: “You put 
me to my set speech once a quarter.’’® 

The stratagem of getting injured persons to plead for one who has 
victimized them appears in the Merrie Conceited J ests as Number 4, ‘“How 
George Helped His Friend to a Supper.’’ George there belabored his friend 
with ill words as Goldstone sometimes did Fulk,*' and Pursenet, the Boy. 
George threw food from the table, at the friend, and at length threa- 
tened to send his dagger after it. But “the gentlemen stayed him,”’ and 
George, “after a little fretting,” sat quietly, unsuspected by those 
around him. Goldstone and Pursenet likewise offered to prove danger- 
ous in their feigned anger. Both provoked pity in these who were the 
real sufferers from cheats, and both managed to appear sincere. 

Inasmuch as three plays thus far have been shown to be indebted to 
the Jests, shall one believe all three were written in 1607 after the publi- 
cation of the collection? Lhe conclusive evidence seems to be the fact 
that the Jests were licensed December 14, 1605, yet none of the plays 
by Middleton drawing upon the work were licensed before 1607; all 
three of those which do show its influence were entered within a few 
months of each other, as has been shown above,” in 1607 and 1608. The 
published form of the Jests appeared in 1607. Though date of entry does 
not prove date of composition, neither does it disprove it, and I believe 
Middleton composed the three plays under discussion near together, 
while his source was yet fresh in his mind, and that the source, as re- 
gards the Jests, was the published form of that work.* 


MILDRED GAYLER CHRISTIAN 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 


28 m1, v, 97-100. 9 Tbid., 1. 131. 80 Thid., 1. 151. 

31 Especially in 11, iii, where Fulk attempted to join the game from which he eventually 
emerged with so much gain (see p. 759 above). 32 See p. 753 above. 

33 The argument here tends to strengthen that advanced previously (p. 755) on a different 
basis. 
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LII 


THE CONTEMPORARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MIDDLETON’S GAME AT CHESSE 


HOMAS MIDDLETON’S Game at Chesse (1624), expressing the 

national hatred of Spaniard and Jesuit alike, was played nine days 
straight before houses packed to suffocation for the first consecutive 
long run in English theatrical history.' With England aroused over the 
religious wars of the Continent and the return of Prince Charles from 
his unsuccessful visit to Madrid in quest of the Spanish Princess, the 
play appeared as a satirical allegory in the form of a game of chess, in 
which the English have the White and the Spaniards and Jesuits the 
Black men. Black secures the treacherous Fat Bishop and the White 
King’s Pawn. Overthrow of the English Church and State seems im- 
minent. The White Knight and the White Duke visit the Black House 
(Madrid), where their capture is attempted; but they checkmate the 
Black King and overthrow the Black forces. Its most recent editor has 
said that “more is known about A Game at Chesse than about any other 
pre-Restoration play.’ Even so, some promising approaches to a fuller 
understanding have been overlooked. 

The title-page of the first two quartos contains a double picture’ di- 
vided by a line, above which eight figures are seated about a chess-table 
and below which stand three larger figures. As one of the eleven is dupli- 
cated, there are ten different personages, each labelled according to his 
part in the game. Two of the larger figures, the Fat Bishop and the 
Black Knight, are so clearly distinguished that writers have identified 
them as the Bishop of Spalato and the former Spanish ambassador, 
Gondomar, and have observed that the Black Knight is drawn from a 
particular engraving of Gondomar by Velasquez. Such minute realism 
is to be expected from everything we know of the play. As a professional 
writer of City pageants, Middleton was expert in the use of allegorical 
designs which the popular mind would grasp.‘ The assigned reason for 
suppressing the play was that it had brought modern Christian kings 
upon the stage: not an offense against the abstract idea of kingship, but 
actual impersonation. An official document states that the play repre- 
sented the King of England, the King of Spain, the Count Gondomar, 
the Bishop of Spalato, and others.’ The actor who played the Black 

1 A Game at Chesse, edited by R. C. Bald (Cambridge, 1929), p. 19. 2 Ibid, p. ix. 

* See reproductions in editions of Dyce and Bald. That in Bullen’s edition is less distinct. 

*R. C. Bald, “Middleton’s Civic Employments,” MP, x000, No. 1, 65-78. 

5 Conway’s letter to the Privy Council, Aug. 12, 1624 (State Papers [Dom], James I, 
Vol. 171, No. 39). 
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Knight made up perfectly, wore a cast suit of Gondomar’s, and rode in 
the litter which Gondomar used because of his fistula. Descriptive lines 
throughout the play indicate attention to the personal appearance of 
the other characters. 

And yet, in the attempts to identify the personages of the allegory, 
no one has observed that the eight other figures are likewise differentiated, 
as if to represent individuals. The two Kings are conspicuously con- 
trasted: the White King as a rather elderly man bearded like the royal 
head on the gold sovereigns called “‘jacobuses,”’’ and the Black King as 
a boyish fellow—the only beardless man in the group—with the heavy 
jaw of the Habsburgs and the long shock of wavy hair behind his ear 
which appears in all portraits of Philip IV.* The two Queens are equally 
unlike. The middle-aged White Queen, with the high forehead and prom- 
inently beaked nose of Anne,® wearing the pleated ruff and high-cut 
bodice of an earlier style of dress,!° is sharply contrasted with the young 
Black Queen, with her more delicate features, wearing the fan-shaped 
ruff and the low square-cut bodice of the new style which had spread 
from France," the native home of Isabella of Bourbon.” These four fig- 
ures, despite their minute size, afford unmistakable suggestions of the 
sovereigns of England and Spain. The four other figures do not offer 
like contrasts, but they seem to me to be recognizable if examined care- 
fully. The White Bishop is distinctly like Abbot, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” The Black Duke resembles Olivares" in the cut of his 
beard and the heavy outlines of his body. The White Duke has the 


* Chamberlain’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 21, 1624 (State Papers [Dom.], James I, Vol. 171, 
No. 66). 

7 Cf. the pictures of jacobuses in Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 1916), 1, 340. 

* Cf. pictures of Philip IV in Enciclopedia Universal Ilusirada, txvm1, 626, 634; xxi, 602. 

* Cf. the picture of Anne in Sir John Skelton, Charles I (London, 1898), p. 26. 

10 J. R. Planché, British Costumes (London, 1849), p. 280: “The portrait of Anne of 
Denmark, queen of James I, exactly resembles, in the general character of the dress, that 
of Queen Elizabeth, painted by Holbein.” Cf. also Mary Evans, Costume throughout the 
Ages (Philadelphia, 1930), p. 148. 

1 Between 1610 and 1630 there was a development from the pleated ruff to the fan- 
shaped ruff, the latter soon giving way to the falling collar. Cf. Rubens’ portraits of his 
wives, Isabella Brant (1610) and Helene Fourment (1630), in Die Mode, by Max von 
Boehm (Miinich, 1913), pp. 5, 50. Cf. also Carl Kéhler and Emma Von Sichart, A History 
of Costume, trans. by A. K. Dallas (New York, 1928), pp. 286, 287, 317; H. Knackfuss, 
Van Dyke, trans. by Campbell Dodgson (Leipzig, 1899), p. 52; Evans, op. cit., Fig. 44. 

12 Cf. the picture of Isabella in Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, txvm, 652, and the 
portrait attributed to Velasquez in tke Chicago Art Institute (on loan from Mr. Max 
Epstein). 

13 Cf. the picture of Abbot in Edmund Lodge, Portraits of IMustrious Personages of Great 
Britain (London, 1850), m1, 285. 

™ Cf. the picture of Olivares in Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, txvu, 640. 
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strikingly triangular beard of Buckingham.” The White Knight has the 
same face, with the delicate profile and the large mournful eyes, which 
Van Dyke immortalized in portraits of Charles. 

It has been conjectured that the quartos were surreptitiously printed ;¥ 
difficulties may have attended the publication as well as the acting of 
the play. Rather curiously, the title-page of the third quarto (an awk- 
ward adaptation which was engraved in Holland, printed separately, 
and attached to a butt left for the purpose)"’ enlarges the figures of 
Gondomar and the Bishop of Spalato—which would have given no of- 
fense to the authorities—but omits all other likenesses. Whether or not 
Middleton had any direct concern with the quartos, the figures of the 
earlier title-pages resembled ten individuals, four of whom were explic- 
itly named in a contemporary account of the dramatic performance.'* 
If, as seems probable, the original title-page was engraved in England by 
a man who was acquainted with the popular interpretation of the play, 
it affords contemporary evidence for the identification of characters. 

For the second approach, let us consider the introductory poem, “‘The 
Picture Plainly Explained.” Bald points out that it is found in Quartos 
rand 1m, and adds, “Whether or not Middleton was the author it is im- 
possible to say.’”"* Whoever wrote the poem knew nothing of chess; he 
made three unpardonable blunders, twice saying that a Knight checks 
another Knight, and once saying that the White Knight checkmates 
the Black Knight by “discovery.” Then as now, no Knight could be checked 
or checkmated, and of the attacking forces the Knight was the only piece 
which could not give check by discovery. It is incredible that the author of 
this poem knew the rudiments of chess. He was equally ignorant of the 
crisis of the play. From the simplified scene and the abbreviated speech, 
“Check by discovery,” on the title-page (not in themselves wrong, al- 
though likely to be misleading), he assumed that the White Knight 
checkmates the Black Knight. In the play nothing of the sort happens. 
When the Black Knight exposes his own treachery, the White Knight 
gives him the lie; then, turning to the Black King and speaking for the 
White Duke and himself, he announces that 


. ++ wee giue thee Checkmate by 
Discouerye, King, the Noblest Mate of all.*° 


This is perfectly sound chess; a Rook [Duke] and a Knight together can 
checkmate a King by discovery. The author of this passage would not 


4 Cf. the picture of Buckingham in Lodge, of. cit., m1, 223, and the group of Buckingham 

and his family in the National Portrait Gallery. 16 Bald, A Game at Chesse, p. 32. 
17 Tbid., 30, 31. 18 Supra, Note 5. 19 Bald, A Game at Chesse, p. 121. 
% y, iii, 177-178 (ed. Bald). 
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have contradicted himself and the rules of chess by the absurd state- 
ment that one Knight checkmates another. The introductory poem may 
have been by any bookseller’s hack; not by Thomas Middleton. 

For our third approach, let us consider why a game of chess was 
chosen for the allegory. Ward remarks that the allegory “follows a line 
of fancy not wholly unknown to the Elizabethan drama,” but he cites 
no parallel except the remote one of A Game of the Cards forty-three 
years before.** If Middleton desired an allegorical game, why not cards, 
as in the realistic scene of English life in A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness?™ That scene derived its peculiar force from the homely familiarity 
of the sight of an English family engaged at cards, as well as from the 
fact that the audience as a whole must have understood the detailed 
allusions which were introduced. Why did Middleton attack the Span- 
iards and Jesuits by the symbolism of anything so unfamiliar to the av- 
erage Englishman in 1624 as the Royal Game? 

The clue to this is the Londoners’ idea of chess. As late as 1732, ina 
play by Fielding, we find Lady Charlotte Gaywit exclaiming, “I wish 
my whole life was one party at Quadrille.” Captain Bellamant replies, 
“As a Spaniard’s is a game at Chess, egad.”* The King’s Men, who 
acted A Game at Chesse, had staged three other plays which represented 
Italians or Spaniards engaged in chess games: The Tempest (c. 1611); 
The Spanish Curate* (1622); and Middleton’s Women Beware Women™ 
(1622). For a century before Middleton’s time and a century afterwards, 
the best chess-players were Spaniards or Italian subjects of the Spanish 
King. Still further, chess was the game of the Roman Catholic clergy; 
many of them were eminent players, and the best players in the world 
were under their patronage. Many chess experts, such as Ruy Lopez, 
were rewarded with benefices in the Church.?’ 

The greatest chess-player of the seventeenth century” resided in Eng- 
land from 1622 to 1624.7 An Italian subject of the Spanish King,*° and 
a Jesuit who had grown up under the intimate patronage of a cardinal 
and other prelates, Greco left England, never to return, in the year of 


31 A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), 11, 530. 

32 m1, ii. 23 The Modern Husband (ed. Leslie Stephen), m1, vi. 

My, i. 5 nt, iv. 

% 1, ii. As in A Game at Chesse, the older name Duke is substituted for Rook to empha- 
size the personal allusion. 

27H. J. R. Murray, A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), pp. 817-820. 

*8 Louis Hoffman, The Games of Greco (London, 1900), Preface: ‘Greco was the Morphy 
of the seventeenth century, and it may safely be said that in brilliancy and fertility of in- 
vention he has never been surpassed.” 29 Murray, op. cit., p. 828. 

% He was born in Calabria, and was commonly called “the Calabrese.”’ 

* He left his fortune to the Jesuits (Murray, op. cit., p. 828). 32 Loc. cit. 
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Middleton’s play. At least six copies of Greco’s manuscript book of 
games were left in the hands of courtiers.* One copy is known to have 
been a favorite possession of Charles I.* As late as 1656 a chess-book™ 
flaunted on its title-page a picture of Charles, claiming that chess was 
“The recreation of the late King, with many of the Nobility,” and an- 
nouncing that its text was “The study of Biochimo [i.e., Greco] the fa- 
mous Italian.’ The English courtiers were enthusiastic about chess, but 
they were miserable players. In their popular manual, Saul’s Famous 
Game of Chesse-Play (1614), the only opening discussed at length is a 
childish one involving the attempted capture of the Queen in six moves, 
which Saul says “one author affirmeth that no man possibly can pre- 
vent.’””*7 It is unlikely that Greco ever lost a game in England. As chess 
was played for stakes,** it would be very easy for the courtiers to remem- 
ber him when they saw an allegorical game in which Jesuits and Span- 
iards set out to overthrow the English. 

The main features of the game are perfectly intelligible. The opening 
is the Queen’s Gambit Declined, Black having first move as so often in 
seventeenth-century chess.** Thereafter all development takes place on 
the Queen’s side. The ending is a double checkmate given jointly by the 
Knight and Rook (Duke). The Knight, in moving to one side to deliver 
his own check, “‘discovers’’ the check by the Rook, and leaves the Black 


King trapped. The opening is one of Greco’s games,*® and the ending is 
peculiarly characteristic of his brilliant style of play. A double check by 
the Knight and another piece, with both pieces liable to capture and yet 
invulnerable in their joint attack, is one of his favorite ways of conclud- 
ing a victory.” As this is exactly the situation when the White Knight 
and the White Duke (Rook) give checkmate, at the very instant they 
are threatened with capture, it is tempting to suppose that Middleton 


8 Tbid., p. 829. * Tbid., p. 830. 

% The Royall Game of Chesse-Play, edited by Francis Beale. 

* Hoffman, op. cit., p. 234. 37 Saul, op. cit., Chap. xvmt. 

38 Saul speaks particularly of the stakes. Hoffman, of. cit., p. x, says that Greco left 
Paris richer by 5000 crowns. 

** The players chose their colors. Black received first move if he touched the hand in 
which his opponent held the Black King’s Pawn. (Cf. the title-page of Saul, op. cit.)— 
I am indebted to Dr. Percy W. Long for an exceedingly interesting suggestion: ‘Note 
that this opening Queen’s Gambit Declined is allegorical of the Spanish marriage.” Such 
an allusion would be too subtle for the average spectator, but it would be all the more amus- 
ing to the few who perceived it and to such a lover of chess as Middleton seems to have 
been. © Cf. Hoffman, op. cit., p. 204. 

“ Tbid., p. 55: “A brilliant example of Greco’s combinations, and his expert adaptation 
of means to end. At move 10 White’s Q and Kt are both en prise, but the double check 
preserves them from all danger, and the next move gives the coup de grace.”” For some- 
what similar double checks leading to mates, cf. pp. 34, 60, 66, 68, 89, 112, 161. 
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had seen Greco playing in the ordinaries about London, and that he re- 
torted upon the Jesuits the master trick of their own champion. The 
White Knight was quoting from Saul’s handbook,® but he was playing 
a strategy far beyond Saul’s power, when he announced checkmate “by 
discovery, the noblest mate of all.” 

Several details of the allegory are worthy of note: (1) Black is as- 
signed to the Jesuit faction, probably because of the dress of the clergy 
and the popular symbolism of white and black for good and evil. The 
scene in which the traitors are found to be Black underneath must have 
been theatrically effective. (2) It is not uncommon for chessmen to re- 
semble sovereigns of the period. White Queens of nineteenth-century 
sets sometimes have the face of Victoria. When Middleton represented 
James as the White King he was perhaps showing on the stage what he 
had seen on the chess-board. (3) Metaphors from chess were often used 
in the language of the Court. Bacon would almost seem to describe the 
treachery of the White King’s Pawn when he wrote, “I know at Chesse 
a Pawn before the King is ever much plaid upon.” (4) The White 
King’s Pawn, Middlesex,“ is probably referred to in the symbolism of 
the chess-board. A checkered board, or counter, the common means of 
reckoning until the end of the sixteenth century or later,“ was not only 
the best-known fixture of a merchant’s establishment; it was the recog- 
nized symbol of the Exchequer,“ from the checkered cloth which was 
always laid on the table of the Court of the Exchequer,“ and from the 
ancient system of Exchequer reckoning on the checkered cloth by what 
was called ““The Game of Chess.’’** Middlesex, as head of the Exchequer 
and as a former London apprentice whose success in business had ad- 
vanced him to the nobility,“® was peculiarly open to the familiar symbol- 
ism of the counting-board. When his treachery as White King’s Pawn is 
announced, the King reminds him of his mercantile origin,®® echoing a 
speech before Parliament in which James had boasted of the royal pre- 


“ Cf. Saul’s classification of the mates: ‘A Mate by discouery, the worthiest of all.” 

# Quoted by Murray, op. cit., p. 839, from the A pologie. 

“ Bald, A Game at Chesse, pp. 11-12, establishes this identification. 

“ Hubert, Hall, The Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer (New York and London, 
1891), p. 131, cites one example dating as late as 1676. Frequent references to counter- 
casting occur in 17th-century drama; e.g., Othello, 1, i, 31; The Winter’s Tale, tv, iii, 38. 

“ Hall, op. cit., p. 132. The checkered board must have been a familiar symbol, used 
for such things as tavern signs; e.g., Pepys refers repeatedly to the “Exchequer” or 
“Chequers”’ at Charing Cross. 

** Thomas Madox, The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of England, 
(second edition, London, 1769), 1, 160. 48 Tbid., 1, 160, Note 1; Hall, op. cit., 114-134. 

4° Lodge, op. cit., tv, 170-173. Cf. p. 170: “a merchant he remained until he had nearly 
reached the fortieth year of his age.’? ® m1, i, 301-305 (ed. Bald). 
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rogative to raise a Pawn to high position and to degrade whom he chose." 
Middlesex had been convicted of corruption in May; his disgrace was the 
most immediately contemporary event alluded to. If the stage was 
set as a chess-board,® the fallen Treasurer might have been associated 
with the symbol of his lowly beginnings and of his later high office. 

For our last approach, let us consider why the production of the play 
was ever allowed. There was nothing irregular about the licensing; Her- 
bert must have known that this was perilous stuff, and he would hardly 
have passed it without the approval of some of his superiors. Until recent 
years no one has remarked on the fact that the play was licensed in June 
but not shown until the Court was away from Westminster on a Progress. 
According to contemporary observers, the actors knew the play would 
not be allowed to run long.“ The absence of the Court and the date of 
performance may have been synchronized by intention; after Herbert 
had licensed the play, there was no one at hand to stop it. 

The immediate protest came from Colonna, the Spanish ambassador, 
but the playwright had overshot his mark by bringing James on the 
stage.™ Although the White King has a few big speeches and is addressed 
in the same strain of adulation to which the English Solomon was ac- 
customed,™ he appears as an easy dupe. The Venetian ambassador wrote 
to the Doge and Senate that “The Spaniards are touched from their 
tricks being discovered, but the king’s reputation is much more deeply 
affected by representing the case with which he was deceived.’”*’ The 
State Papers indicate that James was irritated because he was presented 
on the stage and because his own ministers were in a conspiracy of 
silence, so that he heard of the play first through the Spanish ambassa- 
dor;* that he was humored into receiving the play as an attack on the 
Spanish and not on himself;** and that he was influenced to leave the 
final decision to the Council, who let the actors off easily.* 

© Quoted by Murray, op. cit., p. 839. ®@ Bald, A Game at Chesse, p. 19. 
® A chess-board figures prominently on the title-page of Quarto m1 as well as on that 
of Quartos 1 and m1. 

 Lowe’s letter to Ingram, Aug. 7, 1624 (Historical MSS. Commission, Report on MSS. 
in Various Collections, v1, 27); Nethersole’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 14, 1624 (State Papers 
[Dom.], James I, Vol. 171, No. 49). 

® Chamberlain’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 21, 1624 (State Papers (Dom.), James I, Vol. 
171, No. 66). * “Spoke like heuens Substitute” (m, i, 315, ed. Bald). 

8 Valaresso’s letter to the Doge and Senate, Aug. 20/30, 1624 (Cal. of S. P. [Ven.], 1623- 
25, No. 577). 

beg ~hal letter to the Privy Council, Aug. 12, 1624 (State Papers [Dom.], James I, 
Vol. 171, No. 39). 

® Conway’s letter to the Privy Council, Aug. 27, 1624 (Stete Papers [Dom.], James I, 
Vol. 171, No. 75). 

* Pembroke’s letter to the President of the Council, Aug. 27, 1624 (B. M. Egerton MS. 
2623 £. 28). 
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Who in high authority would have countenanced such a play in Au- 
gust, 1624? Buckingham, advocating war with Spain, had been resisted 
in the Council by Middlesex alone,“ and had secured his impeachment 
over the King’s protest.” As the play hints broadly, Middlesex had pre- 
viously married Buckingham’s cousin and had received royal favor 
through the Duke’s influence.* There was a persistent rumor that Gon- 
domar, who had coaxed Charles and Buckingham to Madrid, was to 
return as Spanish ambassador.“ At the moment there were probably 
no men in the world whom Buckingham hated more than he did Mid- 
dlesex and Gondomar. Wright® and Wilson® hold that the play was 
propaganda for Buckingham. Bald contends that two speeches present 
the Duke satirically, and that a contemporary allusion shows that he 
was offended by the play.” This allusion refers to James,® not to Buck- 
ingham; and the lines in which the White Duke and the White Knight 
confess their vices®* are meant only to mislead the Black forces. The clue 
to this is the White Knight’s preliminary remark, 

What a payne it is 
For Truth to fayne a litle.” 


The White Duke, extravagantiy praised by the White King and the 
White Knight,” is associated with the White Knight as joint-hero of the 


play. If Buckingham was offended, it is hard to imagine whom the play 
could have pleased. Nor is Wright convincing in his argument that “the 
Spanish marriage was now practically a closed affair.””* No doubt the 
Palatinate was in the public mind at the time, but in the play allusions 
to it are obscure. Contemporary letters” show that popular interest lay 
in Gondomar and the fiasco of the Spanish marriage. Whoever furthered 
the production of the play, whether Buckingham or another, was willing 
to raise the wind among the Londoners to injure Middlesex, to prevent 
Gondomar’s return to England, and to kindle national animosity against 
the Spanish nation. It is not too much to claim for the play that its suc- 
cess confirmed the judgment of its political sponsor. 


Joun RoBerT Moore 
Indiana University 


*! Bald, A Game at Chesse, p. 12. & Lodge, op. cit., 1v, 176. 

% Tbid., 1v, 171; A Game at Cheese, mt, i, 301-306. 

« F, H. Lyon, Diego de Sarmiento de Acufia, Conde de Gondomar (Oxford, 1910), p. 112. 
% Times Lit. Supplement, Feb. 16, 1928, p. 112. 

® The Library, Fourth Series, x1, 110-111. 87 Tbid., x11, 247-248. 

* Supra, Note 55. % y, iii, 63-64, 84-85, 116, 130-136. 7 ry, ii, 17-18. 
1 1, ii, 265; m1, i, 178-180, 187-190; ry, ii, 1; rv, ii, 103-104; rv, iii, 186-187. 

™ Supra, Note 65. % Supra, Notes 6, 54, 57, 59. 





LIII 


BISHOP PERCY, THOMAS WARTON, AND CHATTERTON’S 
ROWLEY POEMS (1773-1790) 


(Unpublished Letters)! 


N 1768 the first batch of certain supposed transcripts from ancient 

original manuscripts was shown to Messrs. Catcott and Barrett of 
Bristol and offered for publication by Thomas Chatterton, who alleged 
that he had copied them from original documents in the muniment 
room of the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe. He declared them to be 
mostly the compositions of one Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of the 
fifteenth century. Towards the end of 1768 Chatterton communicated 
with James Dodsley, the famous London bookseller, in the hope of 
publishing his manuscripts; but Dodsley, after a little hesitation, refused 
to take up the matter. Then Chatterton attempted to secure Horace 
Walpole’s patronage, (March 1769), and for a moment succeeded; but 
Walpole, after a little further reflection realized the imposture. In 1770 
after some fruitless correspondence with Walpole, Chatterton set out 
for London in person, to try his fortune; the end came very soon, 
August 24. 

After his death the Bristol manuscripts in the keeping of Messrs. 
Catcott and Barrett, became a favorite topic of conversation in the 
literary circles of London.? Such eminent /Jittérateurs as Gray, Mason, 
and Walpole had already satisfied themselves that the manuscripts were 
forgeries, and though Dr. Johnson had sufficient curiosity to visit 
Catcott and Barrett to inspect the manuscripts in 1776, he did not 
hesitate to join in the general verdict.* Goldsmith alone amongst the 
London /ittérateurs championed Rowley. 

Sometime in 1772-73 Lord Dacre visited Bristol, and was allowed 
to borrow for expert examination two “original” Rowley manuscripts in 
parchment—the “‘Songe to Alla” and the “Yellow Roll.’ As a result 
of the publication of the “‘Reliques”’ (1765) Percy, now regarded as an 
authority on such matters, was consulted, and ultimately sent his Re- 


1In the Life of Thomas Chatterton, by E. H. W. Meyerstein (1930), chapter xrx, the 
reader will find the narrative of Percy’s adventure into the controversy lightly sketched. 
But as the author is writing the life of Chatterton and not of Percy, he naturally treats the 
matter with minimum attention to Percy. One or two recent essays have touched on this 
topic, but so far no serious attempt has been made to print ail the documents in full, and 
to follow up ail the clues in this story of detection and mystery. 

2 At a meeting of the Literary Club, March 26, 1773, “Lord Charlemont read the 
Bristol Poetry” (Percy’s Diary). 3 Boswell’s Johnson (ed. Hill), m1, 50. 

* See Catcott MSS. (Bristol Public Library). 
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port on these two manuscripts to Dacre on Sept 6, 1773, pronouncing 
them to be modern fabrications. This was not his first sight of Rowleiana, 
for he had perused many specimens before 1773 


Dr. Percy presents his best respects to Dr. Ducarel, and is extremely obliged to 
him for a sight of the curious letter and specimen with which he favoured him. 
Dr. Percy has seen many former specimens of the same verses, and heard a 
great deal of the history of the discovery; which, when he has the pleasure to 
see Dr. Ducarel, he will relate at large; at present he can only say, that their 
genuineness is rather doubted till the original MS. can be produced. 


He had just returned to Alnwick (August 14, 1773) from his very short 
tour in Scotland, and was now residing at the Castle, as chaplain to 
the Duke of Northumberland. Here he studied the manuscripts showing 
them to Robert Chambers, who happened to be at hand. Chambers was 
visiting relations in Newcastle before leaving for India and in his 
journey north had accompanied Dr. Johnson, who was en route for 
the Hebrides (August 1773). “Mr. Chambers also was much interested 
in the Question respecting the Genuineness of the Bristoll Poetry and 
gave with me a second very minute examination of the Specimens.’ 
Fearing to trust the precious documents to the post, Percy asked 
Chambers, who was setting out to London, to deliver them to Lord 
Dacre by hand:? 


P. S. As I was fearful lest the Specimens sh*. come to any accident by being 
sent by the Post, I have sent them directed to your Lordship by the hands of 
a faithful friend: which is M'. Justice Chambers. . . . I had observed that some 
of our letters that came by the Post, were so wet, that if they had touched these 
Specimens they must have suffered very much: and M'. Chambers, who was 
here upon a visit, being to set out in a short time for London, and being a 
Gentleman of the most respectable character, I thought your Lordship would 
not disapprove of my sending them by him, as he very willingly took the charge 
and engaged to be responsible for their safe delivery at your Lordship’s house 
in Bruton St. 


Unfortunately, when Chambers reached London he failed to find the 
manuscripts amongst his luggage, could not deliver his packet at 
Bruton Street, and thus placed Percy in a most unpleasant situation. 
Soon after, Chambers left for India to take up a judgeship, and so far 
dismissed the subject from his mind as to neglect answering Percy’s 
two letters of anxious enquiry until 1789. 


5 Nichols’ INustrations of 18th Century Literary History, tv, 573. Letter dated Jan. 13, 
1772, Northumberland House. 
* Percy’s letter to Lord Dacre, Sept. 6, 1773, printed in full below. 7 Ibid. 
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During my residence in this country [1774-1789] I have been honoured with 
two letters from you, ... though I must own that your Lordship, having 
received no answer to the last of the two, has had reason to suspect me of in- 
sensibility and ingratitude. 


Percy wrote to Chambers first of all on October 15, 1773; but this letter 
is not extant. Then he wrote again on March 9, 1778: 


I should be particularly happy if accidentally dipping into some of your books 
you should have found the two pieces of parchment attributed to Rowley (the 
supposed Bristoll-Poet). His pretended poems have run through two editions, 
and are received as genuine by a large party of pseudo-antiquaries, and critics: 
who make a great clamour about the disappearance of these two parchments: 
and it would be a most fortunate circumstance, if they could at last be pro- 
duced, with all the evidence they carry of fraud and imposture.* At no distance 
of time would they be the less valuaple or decisive." 


In 1782, apparently, Percy had good reason to bemoan the loss of the 
documents:!! 


However the illiteral Fantors of the Rowleian Side of the Question have gladly 
caught hold of the disappearance of the Scraps, to insinuate that they were 
wilfully destroyed to conceal the evidence they afforded to their hypothesis: 
this was boldly urged ag. me by name in a pamphlet published in 1782, and that 
Pamphiet was even sent after me into my Diocese here. 


Whilst acknowledging the gift of T. J. Mathias’ “Essay on the evi- 
dence—relating to the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley” (1783) 
from the author on June 6, 1783," he tells his friend the whole story, 
bemoaning the injustice done to him by the Rowleians: 


Though the Bishop never wrote a line on the subject of the Rowleian controversy 
nor has ever given his opinion publicly, nor probably ever may, on this difficult 
question, yet he has had the honour to be abused as much respecting it, as if 
he had stood foremost in the controversy. In particular it has been insinuated 
that he suppressed or destroyed the two parchment specimens sent him by 
Lord Dacre or, at least, that there has been something very mysterious in his 
account of that transaction &c.” 


At last on November 9, 1789, Chambers answered Percy’s letters, 
and suggested various ways in which he might have lost the manu- 





® Letter to Percy, 1789. See below. Cf. Johnson’s Letiers (ed. Hill), 1, 285. 

® Some of the Rowleians made great capital out of the disappearance of the supposed 
“original” parchments, by challenging their antagonists to find them and prove Chatter- 
ton’s originals false. Cf. “Observations” on Rowley Poems, by Hickford and Fell, 1782. 

1 Quoted by Sir Ernest Clarke in his New Lights on Chatterton (1914), p. 10, from the 
original in possession of a descendant of Chambers. 

4 Percy’s letter to Chambers, Apr. 29, 1790. (See below for whole letter.) 

® Nichols’ JUusirs. va, 213. 
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scripts; however, they were not forthcoming in 1789. Strangely enough, 
the documents in question were not actually found and made known 
to the world till 1916 when Sir Ernest Clarke read his well-known 
paper, “New Lights on Chatterton” to the Bibliographical Society and 
published collotypes of the newly discovered “Songe to Alla” and the 
“Yellow Roll.” These manuscripts are now in the possession of Sir 
William Rose Smith. In 1926 came to light the final letter written by 
Percy to Chambers, April 29, 1790," acknowledging the letter from 
Calcutta in 1789, with its explanation of Chambers’ part in the affair, 
and the exoneration of Percy from all wilful intent or carelessness. How 
glad Percy was to be able to produce this authoritative vindication of 
his conduct and how eager he was to reassure the literary world, even 
as late as 1790, when the controversy had petered out in sheer exhaus- 
tion, is evident from more than one source. Michael Lort wrote to Percy: 


Sir Robert Chambers’ letter I immediately communicated to Mr. H. Walpole," 
Sir Wm. Scott, and Mr. Steevens; and have just now received it back from 
Cambridge, whither I had sent it by a safe hand to Dr. Glynn. He gave no 
opinion on it to my friend but said he should deposit all the letters he had 
relative to the Rowleian Controversy in the British Museum. The three former 
are, I know, very well satisfied, as indeed every unprejudiced person must be 
who reads Sir Robert’s letter, which Mr. Steevens recommends to be published 
in the European Magazine, that part at least that relates to Chatterton." 


Perhaps the readiness on the part of the literary world to accept this 
evidence accounts for the extremely forbearing tone of Percy’s reply to 
Chambers, who had caused his friend considerable inconvenience. 


Appended is the full text of three of the letters which give us the 
material for our narrative, now published, we believe, for the first 
time. Percy’s Letter to Lord Dacre, containing a full report on the Rowley 
Parchments is transcribed from Add. MS. 32,329, f. 72 etc., in the British 
Museum, together with the alterations made later by Percy when he 
got back his letter, of which, as he tells us, he had kept no copy. That 
Percy later collected his own letters from correspondents and revised 
them, there is ample evidence in the Percy manuscripts extant. Clarke 
in his paper before the Bibliographical Society was content with re- 


18 See below for whole letter. 

4 “T am much obliged to you, dear Sir, for this communication, which is a complete 
vindication of the Bishop of Dromore. As to Rowley, when Dr. Glynn is gone, he will 
be as much abandoned as King Arthur.’’ Walpoles’ letter to Dr. Lort, June 5, 1790. 

1% Letter from M. Lort to Percy, June 16, 1790, in Nichols’ J/lusirs. vu, 510.—Nichols 
adds a note to the effect that Chambers’ letter was not, after all, published in the European 
Magazine. 
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producing (pp. 13-15) a transcript of this letter, which contains roughly 
only half the original, made by Catcott in 1777, and now preserved, in 
a volume of similar transcripts made by him, in the Bristol Public 
Library. “The whereabouts of the original of this report I have not been 
able yet to trace,” says Clarke in 1914 (p. 13). Miss A. C. C. Gaussen in 
her biography, Percy : Prelate and Poet (1908), p. 153, gives only a brief 
summary of the report. 

In order to appreciate the points at issue in the following discussion, 
the reader should have clearly in mind the contents of the two parch- 
ments: the Larger manuscript the “Yellow Roll” contained “The 
Auntiant Forme of Monies,” and “‘Englandes Glorye revyved in Maystre 
Canynge,” all in prose; the smaller manuscript contained Rowley’s 
Verses to Lydgate, Song to AZlla, and Lydgate’s Answer, all in verse. 


(All in Percy’s hand) 
[f. 72v] 
Alnwick Castle, Sep’. 6. 1773 
To Lord Dacre. 
from T. P. (Later annotation) 


My Lord, 

I rec*. the honour of your Lordship’s most obliging letter accompanied with 
the Specimens of the Writing on Parchment attributed to Rowlie. I am ex- 
tremely thankful for this ocular Inspection, which is quite decisive of the 
Question so far as it depends on the genuineness of these writings; for these are 
undoubtedly spurious and modern.—By good fortune I had with me at this 
place a Friend, who is one of the best Judges in England of old Writings, having 
had for many years the Custody of all the ancient Records & Charters, &c of 
the Northumberland Family, and been all his life conversant with English 
Manuscripts, &c of every age; who is critically exact in distinguishing the 
peculiar modes of writing & the several Alphabets which prevailed in every 
ra; and who, having never heard of the Controversy concerning the Bristoll 
Poetry was quite impartial; this [verso] gentleman is Thomas Butler Esq’. 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of Middlesex & principal agent to the Duke 
of Northumberland. To him I showed the Specimens Your Lordship sent me, 
and he immediately pronounced them Spurious. Not only so, but he declared 
them to be most bungling attempts to imitate old Writing that he ever saw: 
in which I cannot but intirely agree with him. For the Characters uniformly 
resemble the writing of no AZra whatever, nor are in any degree uniform and 
consistent with themselves: but are evidently written by a modern Pen, which 
has endeavoured to render the letters as uncouth and obscure as possible, and 
yet is frequently betrayed into Escapes which are in the most modern Charac- 
ters. As for instance, in the larger MS. Tho. in the first line and The in the 
second, could only have been written since our current hand was adapted and 
altered to the Roman & Italian Alphabets in books: before that time when the 
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handwriting was formed after the Gothic Alphabet, the writing would have 
been written po and more currently, pe. This continued generally to prevail 
so late as the middle of the last century [f. 73r]. Similar Instances occur in every 
line; & it is even diverting to observe how in the Prose Writing" as the writer 
went on, he altered & changed the form of his letters; so that the lines towards 
the bottom are tenfold more uncouth and obscure, than those towards the top; 
& are not reducible to the same Alphabets: We remarked some of the letters 
to have been written in 4 or 5 different manners; so that the Writer evidently 
went upon no principles, had previously formed to himself no Alphabet; had a 
very imperfect random guess at the old Alphabets & was incapable of imitating 
any of them truly.—Even the poetical Specimen,’ tho’ infinitely more uncouth 
& more obscurely written than the Prose,!* does not come nearer the genuine 
old alphabets, in proportion as it differs from the modern characters; it is merely 
rendered obscure by a fanciful uncouth alphabet of the writer’s own invention, 
reducible to no principle of genuine ancient writing.—With regard to the Parch- 
ment itself,’® it is evidently stained yellow on the back with Oker, to look like 
old parchment; but the fraud is so unskilfully performed, that you may see 
stains & besmearings on the other side; and if you rub the back with a wet white 
handkerchief it will be stained with the oker. [verso] He hath also contrived an 
Ink (than which nothing is more easy) that should be very faint and yellow; 
which being washed with an Infusion of Galls would naturally become blacker.— 
This is the whole secret of the Writing Part, which exhibits in every respect the 
most glaring & undoubted Fraud.—and the contents contain no less Proofs of 
the Forgery, for they assert gross and ridiculous falshoods, such as there having 
been ancient Moneys current in England coined with the Arms of Bristoll on the 
reverse, etc. etc. etc.—I cannot conclude without pointing out one further proof 
that the writing is not ancient, which strikes one towards the beginning of the 
Prose Specimens,” that is the writer’s having been so imprudent as to dis- 
tinguish one or two of his Quotations by an inverted comma at the beginning 
& the end of the sentence—“thus”—which is not to be found in any genuine 
Writing whatever of any age; much less in the time when these Writings are 
pretended to have been written; when instead of the Comma (,) our writers 
used an oblique stroke thus / to divide the sentence.—Upon the whole I must 
again repeat, that so far as depends on the evidence of these Specimens,” the 
writings attributed to Mr. Tho*. Rowlie may finally be pronounced to be forged 
and spurious. I have the honour to be with the greatest Respect. 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s most obliged Servant. 
Tho. Percy. 

16 “Larger manuscript” crossed out. See below. 

17 “Smaller manuscript” crossed out. 18 “Larger’’ crossed out. 

19 As first written, “Parchments themselves”: Percy must have made these corrections 
after receiving Chambers’ letter of Nov. 9, 1789, and getting back his own letter to Dacre. 


See note at end. % “Larger manuscript” crossed out. See above. 
#1 “‘Parchments” crossed out. 
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[f. 74r.] P.S. 


As I was fearful lest the Specimens™ sh’ come to any accident by being sent by 
the Post, I have sent then directed to Your Lordship by the hands of a faithful 
friend; which is Mr. Justice Chambers lately appointed one of the Judges to the 
East Indies; Under the same Injunction as I received the same; Not to suffer a 
line to be copied.—I had observed that some of our letters that came by the 
Post, were so wet, that if they had touched these Specimens* they must have 
suffered very much: and Mr. Chambers who was here upon a visit, being to set 
out in a short time for London, and being a gentleman of the most respectable 
character I thought your Lordship would not disapprove of my sending them 
by him, as he very willingly took the charge and engaged to be responsible for 
their safe delivery at your Lordship’s house in Bruton St. Mr. Chambers also 
was much interested in the Question respecting the Genuineness of the Bristoll 
Poetry & gave with me a second very minute examination of the Specimens,™ 
the result of which was a full conviction of their being spurious. |verso] As he 
took them away from me last week in order to keep them safe till his return 
to London, and as I would not allow myself to copy a line the arguments I 
have urged are given from Memory, but could have been rendered stronger if 
I had had the Precaution to draw up my letter with the Specimens” lying before 
me, for then I could have pointed out the deviations in every letter both from 
the old alphabets, and from the writers own adopted Characters in other places. 
I could also more particularly have showed the gross falshoods expressed 
in the contents of the Writing itself. But the forgery [is] so very glaring & 
manifest, that no one much conversant with genuine old MSS. will hesitate a 
momeat in pronouncing these to be spurious. 

With regard to Mr. Barett I leave to your Lordship to communicate to him 
in whatever manner you think proper the above Sentence passed on these 
Specimens.* As he seems a man of a liberal ingenuous Mind, & open to con- 
viction, I flatter myself upon recollection [f. 75r] he will be glad to have had the 
forgery detected before he had reposed too securely upon these Writings.— 
After all tho’ I think from the style of the Composition, arises as Strong Evidence 
that the Poetry cannot be ancient, as does even from the forged spurious Writing, 
itself, yet still it may be highly deserving of Publication, not only on account 
of the Poetical Merit of the Poems, but also to show what human Invention is 
capable of performing: And I am persuaded that if all the undoubted Pieces of 
Chatterton were collected into a Volume, they would prove him not only capable 
of writing these Poems attributed to Rowlie, but considering his early youth 
and the disadvantage of his Education, to have been one of the greatest geniuses 
that ever existed in the World.—For my own part, I would subscribe to sucha 
publication with as much pleasure as if the Pieces could be proved to be Rowlie’s 
own: and would lend all the assistance in my power to promote the sale & 
formation” of such a work. 


2 Ibid. % Ibid. ™ Tbid. % Ibid. 
* Ibid. 27 “Execution” crossed out, at first writing. 
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[verso] As I have kept no copy of this letier* w® contains the Proofs that 
occured to me of the forgery & I could wish at some future time to transcribe 
them for my own Use, I should be much obliged to your Lordship, if you w*. be 
pleased to preserve this letter, & if you communicate it to Mr. Barett, obtain 
the favour of him to return it back when perused. 

I should also beg the favour of your Lordship to show it to my Lord Camden 
if you please: and together with my most respectful compliments to his Lord- 
ship, have the goodness to present my excuses for not being able to pay my 
Respects at Chislehurst before I left Town as I had intended. The Duke of 
Northumberland’s Removal into the North was earlier than I was aware of, & 
did not allow me time to have the honour of waiting on his Lordship; but when I 
[go] to London in the winter I shall at all times be happy to attend on him in Lin- 
colns Inn Fields. 


Here follows from Add. MS. 32,329, f. 124 etc. (Brit. Mus.), Sir 
Robert Chambers’ reply of 1789, a document which we have every 
reason to believe is the original letter, in Chambers’ own handwriting 
(cf. his “hand” in Add MS. 16,264). Yet Clarke, (p. 16), claims to have 
obtained his copy, from which he does not quote a line, from the Percy 
Collection in possession of “the great granddaughter of the Bishop of 
Dromore.” Incidentally, Clarke, using the copy in this private Percy 
collection, fails to make the point that both correspondents were 
evidently very doubtful as to whether there were one or two parchments 
lost. As will have been seen, in revising his letter to Lord Dacre Percy 
takes great trouble to correct himself on this point—quite unneces- 
sarily and incorrectly, as it happened. Miss Gaussen, in her biography, 
reproduced (pp. 154-5) a much-shortened version of this letter. Perhaps, 
like Clarke, she was working from the same copy. 


Sir Rob‘. Chambers to Bp. Percy. 
{f.124r] 


My Dear Lord, 


During my residence in this country, in which I have now spent fifteen years, 
I have been honoured with fwo letters from you, each of which gave me great 
pleasure as a token of remembrance from a much respected friend; though I 
must own that your Lordship, having received no answer to the last of the two, 
has had reason to suspect me of insensibility and ingratitude. I have not however 
been quite so much to blame as I must hitherto have appeared to be. 

That letter, which was dated in 1778, was intended to introduce Mr. Wooding- 
ton to me in case he should ever come to Calcutta, and though such an event 
was not very probable, the young gentleman kept the letter by him at Bombay; 
thinking [verso] I suppose that the chance of war might possibly send him hither, 
with a detachment of Bombay troops. At length in the year 1785, it was de- 


% The italics here are my own. 
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livered to me by a Mr. Treves, who, having come from Europe over land, had 
stopt at Bombay in his way to Bengal. Had Mr. Woodington come hither him- 
self, I should have been happy to have cultivated an acquaintance with a relation 
of yours, and to have done him any little service that might have been in my 
power. When I received the letter I was sick, and no ship was despatched to 
England for some months after Mr. Treves’s arrival—accidents which may in 
some measure account for, though they cannot entirely excuse, my subsequent 
negligence. 

I now beg leave to approach your Lordship in the oriental mode, with a peace 
offering in my hand. I have directed my London bookseller (Mr. B. White in 
Fleet Street) to forward to your Lordship, in my name, the first volume of 
Transactions lately published here by the Asiatick Society, with the title of 
Asiatick Researches. Your Lordship will not be displeased to find among [f. 125] 
them, several curious disquisitions by our old friend Sir William Jones (who is 
as indefatigable as ever in his oriental studies, at the same time that he is an 
able and learned Judge), and one by my youngest brother Mr. William Cham- 
bers, whom you have heard me mention formerly when he was a very young 
servant of the India Company at Madras. 

Your letter of 1778 surprised me by mentioning two pieces of parchment 
attributed to Rowley, the supposed Bristol Poet, as having been in my posses- 
sion. To the best of my remembrance I never had but one such parchment, 
though it contained ‘wo very different compositions; for on one side of it was 
written (if my memory is not erroneous) a list of rarities, not many in number 
belonging to Masire Canynge, and on the other a copy of very indifferent verses. 
The size of the parchment, as I bear it in my mind, was considerably less than 
that of the page I am writing [i.e., big quarto] and it was, I think, narrower at 
the bottom than at the top. You may perhaps recollect [verso] that when you 
delivered it to me at Alnwick Castle, I folded it and put it with ease into a pocket 
letter case which I happened to have about me. 

Though I have mentioned these circumstances with diffidence, I have no 
reason for doubting the accuracy of my memory with regard to them, unless it 
be that I am conscious of not having paid much attention to that parchment, 
because I thought it did not deserve much. The verses were in my opinion far 
inferior to some of those which have since been published under the name of 
Rowley ;—the list of rarities appeared to me, on my perusal of it, to be such as 
any man might have composed who was moderately acquainted with the state 
of physical knowledge and of the mechanick arts in the time of the supposed 
writer, and with the manners, whims and superstitions of that age:—the charac- 
ters used in the writing did not appear to me to be of the same age with each 
other, some of them had, I believe, been obsolete for several centuries before 
some of [f. 126] the rest came into use:—and lastly the pigment that had been 
employed to stain the parchment, in order to give it the appearance of an- 
tiquity, was literally speaking both visible and palpable: It came off with a 
moistened finger, and you, I remember, supposed it to be yellow ochre. 

The falsification being thus clumsy and unskilful, and in Your Lordship’s 
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opinion, as well as mine, indisputable, I cannot think that there was much 
intrinsick worth in that scrap of writing, but it might have had an accidental 
value as an evidence of guilt in the unhappy Youth who produced it, and as a 
criterion by which some judgement might be formed of the authenticity of other 
writings which he produced, not indeed as originals but as copies, of which he 
had destroyed the originals; and on that account I am sorry for the sake of 
truth that it is lost, and still more sorry that it has been lost by me:—Insomuch 
that although I am no Nabob, I would willingly give an hundred pounds [verso] 
to recover it. 

Of the manner in which it was lost I can only form vague conjectures.—It 
might possibly be stolen, but I have no reason to think that it was;—it might 
be carried away from my chambers in the Temple by some attorney’s clerk who, 
seeing it on my table with papers that belonged to his master, might snatch it 
up in haste by mistake for a Bail piece which it somewhat resembled in size and 
shape;—or it might be lost at sea, in a portfolio which my servant, in a sudden 
roll of the ship, let fall from my cabin window, being obliged to employ both his 
hands in saving himself: The last is, I think, the most probable conjecture, 
because that port-folio was filled with letters and miscellaneous papers, which 
I had not had time to look at before I embarked, and which I intended to have 
examined during my voyage. All that I can venture however to say with con- 
fidence is that there is no chance [f. 127r] now of finding it among my books and 
papers, which have been often clean’d and often removed, and on such occasions 
have always been inspected in search of the lost parchment, though with little 
or no hope of finding it. 

In the account which I have now given your Lordship of the writing which 
I had the misfortune to lose, it would have been improper to omit a declaration 
of my own opinion—that it was a counterfeit. On the more general and more 
doubtful question, whether any of the verses published under the name of 
Rowley be really ancient, it would be presumption in me to offer any opinion of 
my own to a critick and antiquary of your Lordship’s skill and experience. I will 
however venture hastily to put down one or two observations that just now 
occur to me. 

It is admitted, I think, by all, that some of the verses which have been printed 
[verso] as the compositions of Rowley and others of the 15" century were really 
written by Chatterton. He confessed to Mr. Barett that one of the two poems 
entitled Battle of Hastings was written by himself; and an examination of the 
internal evidence has obliged even Chatterton’s advocates to allow that other 
poems must in part at least belong to him, which have been given to the world 
as Rowley’s. 

It is also admitted that Chatterton has inserted words of his own that are 
utterly unintelligible;—which Mr. Catcott supposes him to have done only in 
places where he could not make out the original reading of Rowley’s MS.; but 
others will think and perhaps with more reason, that he hoped thereby to give 
to compositions of his own an appearance of antiquity to those who were not 
well versed in old English. 
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Of the authenticity of the few parchments that are in Mr. Barett’s possession, 
those must judge who have seen them, and who are at the [f. 128r] same time 
able to judge. If your Lordship had examined them and had determined any of 
them to be genuine, it would afford a ground for supposing that, among the old 
title deeds found in the church at Bristol (of which you may remember that poor 
Goldsmith showed one or two to his friends) Chatterton might have found 
other poetical writings also, from which he might have taken the substance of 
some of the poems that he gave out as ancient; but then, as he has not produced 
the originals, I should think myself obliged to believe that in copying he had 
altered and added to them, whatever his fancy suggested, or his ear accustomed 
to modern versification required. I should believe also in that case that his 
motives for destroying the originals was to conceal his falsifications of the copies 
and the many falsehoods he had told about them. 

One remark more is obvious and with that I shall conclude. If any of the 
poems [verso] whose originals do not appear, be really ancient in substance, or 
in part, it is impossible for any man to distinguish with precision, in every 
instance, that which is genuine from that which is counterfeit; and therefore 
these poems cannot be of any use to the philologer, historian, or antiquary, 
neither can they afford any proof of the state of our versification in the 15th 
century. 

I have the honour to be, with the sincerest respect and attachment, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 
most faithful and affectionate servant, 
Rob‘. Chambers. 
Calcutta, 
9 Nov: 1789. 
To the Right Reverend 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Dromore, &. &. &. 


Then (f. 129r.) follows a page of notes pencilled in Percy’s hand. 


Mem. From all the mention of Specimens in my letter to Lord Dacre Sep". 6, 
1773, I thought there had been 2 pieces of Parchment, & so mentioned them 
to Sir Robert Chambers in my letter to him. Whereas he thinks the 2 Specimens 
were both written on one Piece of Parchment. If so, the Prose must have been 
written on One side and the Verse on the Other. In other Respects we both agree. 

My letter to Lord Dacre was written while I thought the Specimens safe on 
their way to him. It therefore shows my Opinion and Observations, when I 
thought they w‘. be confronted with the original Writing itself. 

T. D. 


The text of the third unpublished letter, that of Percy to Chambers in 
1790, I am able to append through the kindness of Mr. Dobell, who 
allowed me to make a copy of it from the original in his possession 
(December 10, 1926). 
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Dublin, April 29th 1790 
Dear Sir, 

I wrote a few days since a letter to express my grateful acknowledgments for 
the kind Pledge of Friendship, w*. I rec¢. in your valuable present of the 
Asiatic Researches.—I have since rec‘, your very obliging favour of the 9th Nov". 
1789, containing some judicious strictures on the Poems, etc., attributed to 
Rowley, & a full account of the scraps of Poetry & Prose, which you rec’. from 
me at Alnwick Castle, & your Conjectures concerning the cause of their mis- 
carriage. I had thought they had been written on 2 Pieces of Parchment; you 
think they were written on 2 sides of one piece.—The difference is [verso] of no 
great importance; & after a lapse of so many years such a variation in our 
different memories may be excused. But we both mean the same thing.—How- 
ever the illiberal Fantors of the Rowleian Side of the Question have gladly caught 
hold of the disappearance of the said scraps to insinuate that they were wilfully 
destroy’d to conceal the evidence they afforded to their hypothesis: this was 
boldly urged ag**. me by name in a pamphlet published in 1782,?* & that pamphlet 
was even sent after me into my Diocese here—Mr. Tyrrhwitt gave so compleat 
a Refutation of that Hypothesis,** that we thought it was compleatly crush’d: 
{next f.] But since this Death, a Dr. Gregory has publish’d a Life of Chatterton," 
which is also printed in 4th Vol. of Biographia Britannica, wherein under a pre- 
tended statement of the Arguments pro & con, in this Controversy, he has urged 
many things on the side of Rowley much stronger than they will bear & endea- 
vours to leave the Question doubtful. 

So much for this subject w°*. has however acquired a merit with me, by 
producing me the valued acquisition of 3 Epistolary Sheets from a Friend I so 
highly respect & regard as yourself. As I presume this letter will accompany 
my former, I will now only add that I am most sincerely ever Dear Sir. 

Your faithful and obliged servant, 
Tho: Dromore. 


As proof of Percy’s interest in the Rowley problem, mention should 
be made of Sir Ernest Clarke’s discovery™ that, amongst Percy’s papers 
which have come down to his descendants, were found not only a copy 
in Catcott’s handwriting of Chatterton’s original contribution to Felix 
Farley’s Journal in 1768 about the opening of the Old Bridge at Bristol, 


9 For an excellent list of the host of books and pamphlets published during the Rowley 
Controversy, see “Chattertoniana’”’ by Hyett and Bazeley (Reprinted from A Bibliog- 
raphers’ Manual of Gloucestershire Literature, 1914), also B. M. Catalogue, C. 39 f and h. 
I have not yet succeeded in finding this particular pamphlet. 

30 “Poems, supposed to have been written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley and others.— 
The Third Edition: To which is added An Appendix containing some Observations upon the 
language of these Poems; tending to prove that they were written, not by any Ancient 
Author but entirely by Thomas Chatterton—1778” (by Tyrwhitt). 

% The Life of Thomas Chatterton, Criticisms on his Genius and Writings, and A Concise 
View on the Controversy concerning Rowley’s Poems. Bv G. Gregory, D.D., 1789. 

® New Lights on Chatterton, pp. 16-20. 
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and the original manuscript Vindication by Horace Walpole of his con- 
duct towards Chatterton, but also the Rowley Poem “Elinour and Juga”’ 
in Chatterton’s own writing. We may infer that Percy was well read 
in Rowleiana by the time he came to advise Dacre, Warton, and prob- 
ably others.* There is also to be mentioned the contemporary tradi- 
tion that Percy edited the first Rowley Poem, “The Death of Sir 
Charles Bawdin” (1772); but the manuscripts at Bristol Library prove 
that it was Catcotts venture.™ 

Yet Percy did not take a very prominent part, at least in public, 
in the controversy raging round the Rowley manuscripts; perhaps he 
did not care to appear publicly in the debate after the loss of the two 
parchments in 1773. But at about that time Thomas Warton began 
to take an interest in the problem, and, as behoved a reputable historian 
of literature, he had to decide definitely what should be his attitude. 
In 1772 he was shown some copies of the Rowley poem by the Ear! of 
Lichfield, Chancellor of Oxford University. He was hard at work on 
his History of English Poetry at this time, and in 1774, he wrote to Percy 
to ask his opinion on the subject: 


(Add. MS. 32,329 Brit. Mus.) 
(f. 76r) 
Dear Sir, 

I should esteem it a particular favour if you could conveniently communicate 
to me what you know about Rowlie’s poems of Bristol. I have a correspondence 
with Mr. Barret of that place, but he rather embarrasses than clears the subject. 
He has sent me a fragment of Parchment; on it a piece of a poem on a Mayor’s 
feast, the ink & Parchment seemingly antient. It is necessary that I should 
consider him,** whether spurious or not, as there has been so much noise about 
the Discovery, & as so many are convinced of the poems being genuine. If pos- 
sible, I request the favour of your answer immediately; & am, Dear Sir, 

Your very affectionate friend & servt. 
T. Warton. 
Jul. 29. 1774 
Winchester. 
P.S. Please to direct it Winton. 


In the same bound volume of manuscript letters (f. 83) there is a 
short letter dated January 25. 1776, in which Warton acknowledges 
Percy’s advice. By this time he has decided to “lean to the side of the 
forgery,” though with some reluctance. 


* Cf. Many letters addressed to him on the subject. Nichols, of. cit., vol. vit. 

“ New Lights etc., p. 22. 

% Here Percy’s Secretary, at his master’s dictation has written in: “(in his Hist. of 
Eng. Poetry).” The hand of Meredith Darby (cf. Diary & other MSS.). 
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These two letters are reproduced in Clarissa Rinaker’s Thomas 
Warton, (Univ. of Illinois Studies 1916, Chap. v1); but, though the 
author gives a brief account of Warton’s share in the controversy she 
has no explanation to offer of his indebtedness to Percy. ‘“Percy’s 
reply is not to be found, but cannot have been convincing” (p. 93), i.e., 
in answer to Warton’s first letter, 1774. Surely Percy’s Report to Lord 
Dacre the previous year was convincing enough. 


Dear Sir, 

I have received the favour of your’s which is quite satisfactory. 

As to Chatterton, I have considered that subject pro and con not proposing 
to enter minutely into the Controversy, but just as much as the general nature 
of my work properly required. I own I lean to the side of the forgery: but 
if you could find me only one capital argument in favour of the genuineness 
of Rowlie’s poems, I should accept it most thankfully, I would willingly come 
to town on purpose, but it is impossible: and at the same time I am ashamed to 
interrupt your Engagements. The Press is drawing near to this period. I will 
find you speedily the Extract you mention from the Selden Manuscript: and 
am, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servt., 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. 
jan. 25. 1776 


In 1778 appeared the second volume of Warton’s History of English 

Poetry, with a whole section (§8, pp. 139-164) devoted to the Rowley 
poems. The previous year (1777) the first collected edition of the poems 
had been published by Tyrwhitt from the manuscripts of Messrs. 
Catcott and Barrett; and it was not long before two more editions were 
wanted. The second edition was a mere reproduction of the first: but 
the third (1778) contained an Appendix, “tending to prove that the 
Rowley poems were written not by any ancient author but entirely by 
Thomas Chatterton.” Warton makes no reference to this appendix in 
his chapter; probably he had completed his account before it was 
published. In his “Contents” he heads his chapter ‘Poems under the 
name of Thomas Rowlie. Supposed to be spurious.” He begins very 
impartially ** 
As there is some degree of plausibility in the history of their discovery, as they 
possess considerable merit, and are held to be the real productions of Rowlie 
by many respectable critics; it is my duty to give them a place in this series of 
our poetry. 


He then gives a summary of the circumstances of their appearance and 


* P, 139.—Page references are to the first edition. 
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generous quotations from them. But in his summing up he pronounces 
them forgeries (pp. 153, 164): 


I am of opinion that none of these pieces are genuine. . . . It is with regret that 
I find myself obliged to pronounce Rowlie’s poems to be spurious. 


His references to Percy and the Two Lost Parchments are interesting: 


The Ode to Ella, and the Epistle to Lydgate, with his Answer, were written on 
one piece of parchment; and, as pretended, in Rowlie’s own hand. This was 
shown to an ingenious critic and intelligent antiquary of my acquaintance; who 
assures me, that the writing was a gross and palpable forgery. ... The form of 
the letters, although artfully contrived to wear an antiquated appearance, 
differed very essentially from every one of our early alphabets. Nor were the 
characters uniform and consistent.” ... The parchment was old; and that 
it might look still older was stained on the outside with ochre, which was easily 
rubbed off with a linen cloth.** Care had also been evidently taken to tincture 
the ink with a yellow cast.**... This parchment has since been unfortunately 
lost. 


Here Warton adds a footnote: 


At the same time, another manuscript on parchment, written as pretended, by 
Rowlie, was shown to this gentleman: which, tallying in every respect with the 
Ode to Ella, plainly appeared to be forged, in the same manner, and by the same 
modern hand. It was in prose, and contained an account of Saxon coins, and the 
rise of coining in England, with a list of coins, poems, antient inscriptions, monu- 
ments, and other curiosities, in the cabinet of Cannynge above mentioned. 
This parchment is also lost; and, I believe, no copy remains (pp. 153-154). 


We may safely assume from the close resemblance of this account to 
Percy’s Report either that Warton read the Report written for Dacre, 
or more probably, that Percy recapitulated his arguments in a letter 
to Warton, sometime between 1774 and 1776. Although in 1776, he was 
“not proposing to enter miself into the Controversy,’*® Warton soon 
found himself involved in the dispute. Ir 1779 his chapter on the 
poems was adversely criticized in a pamphlet by one Henry Dampier, 
entitled “Remarks upon the Eight Section of the Second Volume of 
Mr. Warton’s History of English Poetry,” which upheld their genuine- 
ness. He replied in 1782 with an “Enquiry into the Authenticity of 


*" Cf. “For the Characters uniformly resemble the writing of no Era whatever, nor are 
in any degree uniform and consistent with themselves. ... (He) had a very imperfect 
random guess at the old Alphabets.” (Percy’s Report to Lord Dacre, 1773. See above.) 

#8 “With regard to the Parchment itself, it is evidently stained yellow on the back with 
Oker, to look like old parchment . . . if you rub the back with a wet white handkerchief 
it will be stained with the Oker” (ibid.). 

% “He hath also contrived an Ink . . . that should be very faint and yellow: etc.” (ibid.). 

Letter to Percy, Jan. 25, 1776. (See above.) 
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the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley,” and found himself on the ful! 
tide of the controversy which reached a climax in that year when 
Dean Milles published his sumptuous edition with its elaborate and un- 
compromising championing of the authenticity of the Rowleiana. 

In conclusion, it is worth while recording the high esteem in which 
the two scholars held Chatterton himself, despite all the trouble and 
pother of the Controversy. “This youth, who died at eighteen, was a 
prodigy of genius: and would have proved the first of English poets, 
had he reached a maturer age,” says Warton in 1778." Previously” 
he had been prepared to believe in Chatterton’s manuscripts, “if you 
could find me only one capital argument in favor of the genuineness 
of Rowlie’s poems, I should accept it most thankfully.” Percy was 
equally enthusiastic :“ 


And I am persuaded that if all the undoubted Pieces of Chatterton were col- 
lected into a Volume, they would prove him not only capable of writing these 
Poems attributed to Rowlie, but considering his early youth & the disadvantages 
of his Education, to have been one of the greatest geniuses that ever existed in 
the World. 





Later, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and other romantics regarded 
him with even greater affection; and his influence on them was con- 
siderable. 

A. WATKIN-JONES 
Exeter Coll. Oxford 


The MS. of Percy’s letter to Lord Dacre, 6 September 1773, is cata- 
logued in the British Museum as a draft of a letter only. But on further 
examination, I am inclined to take it for the original letter posted: 
1. In the postscript there are the words, “‘As I have kept no copy of this 
letter,”’ and a request to Dacre “‘to return it back when perused” 2. The 
many corrections are written in later (in heavier ink)—Percy often cor- 
rected his own original letters after receiving them back. 3. The sheets 
bear marks of having been folded for posting, and the postmark was 
once clear on the outside of the packet. 



















“| History of English Poetry, 1, 157. 
Letter to Percy, Jan. 25, 1776. (See above.) 
“® Letter to Lord Dacre, 1773. (See above.) 


LIV 
NOTES ON KEATS’S READING 


F all the romantic poets Keats was the most “literary,’’ in the sense 
that almost all his work bears the direct impress of his really wide 
reading. With such a poet, of course, the process of borrowing, whether 
conscious or unconscious, means a process of transmutation also; hence 
the special fascination, and endlessness, of the study of Keats’s sources. 
The following notes do not contribute to the interpretation of the poems, 
but they may add a little to our knowledge of the materials that were 
floating in his mind. 
The chief group of notes is concerned with Keats’s use, in Lamia, of 
a book that he owned himself, John Potter’s Archaeologia Graeca, or The 
Antiquities of Greece, a book that seems to have been ignored by the 
commentators. It is obvious why Keats in writing Lamia should turn 
to such an authority, for that poem is the only classical story he re- 
worked which needed any definite information about ancient manners. 
In the following items we see Keats’s selective memory and imagination 
transforming Potter’s learned but pedestrian pages into the romantic 
glamour and opulence of the poem. At the same time we may think 
that Keats is usually at his best when he does not follow sources so 


closely. The beauties of Lamia are too often artificial, indoor beauties; 
the sensuousness is rather mundane and material, and does not, like that 
of the odes and other poems, appeal to the immortal in man. We begin 
with Lamia, i, 317 ff.: 


At Venus’ temple porch, ’mid baskets heap’d 
Of amorous herbs and flowers, newly reap’d 
Late on that eve, as ’twas the night before 
The Adonian feast... 


Potter (two volume edition, Edinburgh, 1818), 1, 422 (on the feast of Adonis): 
“There were also carried along with them, shells filled with earth, in which 
grew several sorts of herbs, especially lettuces . . . those herbs were only sown 
so long before the festival as to sprout forth and be green at that time... .” 

Cf. also the hymn to Adonis in Theocritus, Jd. xv (trans. Fawkes, in Chalmers’ 
English Poets, xx, 207): 


All fruits she offers that ripe autumn yields, 
The produce of the gardens, and the fields; 
All herbs and plants which silver baskets hold; 
And Syrian unguents flow from shells of gold. 


i, 352: And all her populous streets and temples lewd. 
785 
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Potter, 11, 304: “Corinth is remarkable for being a nursery of harlots.... We 
are told by Strabo, that there were no less than a thousand there at that time.” 
Burton of course gives similar information. See Anatomy, Part m1, Sect. ii, 

Mem. ii, Subs. 1 (Bohn’s Popular Library ed., m, 67). The story of Lamia 
occurs on p. 50. 

My parents’ bones are in their dusty urns 

Sepulchred, where no kindled incense burns, 

Seeing all their luckless race are dead, save me, 

And I neglect the holy rite for thee (ii, 94). 


Potter, m, 215: “The bones and ashes thus collected, were reposited in urns. . . .” 

Potter’s long account of honors paid to the dead emphasizes the importance 
of such rites, but does not seem to include the burning of incense. He does 
- mention the fumes ascending from burnt sacrifices (11, 231). 


It was the custom then to bring away 

The bride from home at blushing shut of day, 
Veil’d, in a chariot, heralded along 

By strewn flowers, torches, and a marriage song, 
With other pageants (ii, 106; and ii, 205). 


Potter, 1, 280: “The bridegroom’s garments were all dyed . . . both the married 
persons and their attendants were richly adorned, according to their quality... . 
They were likewise decked with garlands of various herbs and flowers. .. .” 
“The house where the nuptials were celebrated was likewise decked with 
garlands” (281). 
“The bride was usually conducted in a chariot from her father’s house to her 
husband’s in the evening, that time being chosen to conceal her blushes”’ (281). 
Potter quotes here a bit from Catullus which may help to explain one word 
in Keats’s lines: 
The long expected evening has shut out 
The light of heaven. 


But see Paradise Lost, ix, 278, and De Selincourt (ed. 1926), p. 456. 

“One thing farther may be observed in the bride’s passage to her husband’s 
house, viz. that torches were carried before her.... They were sometimes 
attended with singers and dancers. . .” (282). 

“Apollonius speaks of the same colour [purple], and flowers wherewith they 
used to strew it [the nuptial bed]’’ (285). 


Of wealthy lustre was the banquet-room, 

Fill’d with pervading brilliance and perfume: 

Before each lucid pannel fuming stood 

A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood . . . (ii, 173). 


Potter, 11, 383: ‘And the room wherein the entertainment was made was some- 
times perfumed by burning myrrh or frankincense, or with other odours.” 
One may add Southey, Thalaba, vi, 25 (Works, 1838, rv, 231): 
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And still the aloes and the sandal-wood, 
From golden censers, o’er the banquet room 
Diffuse their dying sweets. 


Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats insphered, 

High as the level of a man’s breast rear’d 

On libbard’s paws, upheld the heavy gold 

Of cups and goblets .. . 

Thus loaded with a feast the tables stood, 

Each shrining in the midst the image of a God. 
(ii, 183-90; and 177-78.) 


Potter, 11, 376: “The form [of tables] was round if we may believe Myrleanus in 
Athenzus, who reports that the ancient Greeks made their tables, and several 
other things, spherical. . . .” 

“, . the beds covered with cloth or tapestry, according to the quality of the 
master of the house” (373). ~ 

“They [the tables] were also adorned with plates of silver, or other metals, and 
supported by one or more feet, curiously wrought.... The most common 
support of these tables was an ivory foot, cast in the form of a lion, a leopard, 
or some other animal” (377). 

Potter speaks (p. 390) of the use among the rich of cups of silver and gold, 

“Jt was customary to place the statues of the gods upon the table” (376), 


When in an antichamber every guest 

Had felt the cold full sponge to pleasure press’d, 
By minist’ring slaves, upon his hands and feet, 
And fragrant oils with ceremony meet 

Pour’d on his hair, they all mov’d to the feast 
In white robes, and themselves in order placed 
Around the silken couches . . . (ii, 191). 


Potter, 11, 377: “The tables in those days were not covered with linen, but only 
carefully cleansed with wet sponges.” 

“Before they went to an entertainment, they washed and anointed them- 
selves...” (364). 

“They who came off a journey were washed and clothed with apparel suitable 
to the occasion, in the house of the entertainer, before they were admitted to 
the feast” (365). 

Potter quotes (365) the Homeric passage about Menelaus’ reception of 
Telemachus and Pisistratus: 


From room to room their eager view they bend; 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend: 
Where a bright damsel-train attend the guests 
With liquid odours, and embroider’d vests. 
Refresh’d, they wait them to the bower of state, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides sate. 
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“Lastly, it must not be omitted, that the feet, being most exposed to dust and 

filth, were oftener washed and anointed than other parts of the body . . .” (370). 
“Lastly, after washing, the hands were perfumed with odours . . .”’ (366). 
“The chief parts to which ointments were applied, was the head’”’ (383). 
“During the entertainment, all the guests were apparelled in white, or some 

other cheerful colour . . .” (380). 

Potter discusses (pp. 374 ff.) the “order” in which guests were placed. 






Soft went the music the soft air along, 
While fluent Greek a vowel’d undersong 
Kept up among the guests . . . (ii, 199-201). 


Potter, m, 400: “From the most ancient times, music and dancing were the 
diversions at entertainments.” 

i. Potter discusses (400 ff.) the nature of conversation at feasts. 

a. In connection with Keats’s lines about wine (ii, 202 ff.) may be cited Potter’s 
a) elaborate account of the use of wine at dinners (m, 389 ff.). Miss Grace W. 
4 . | Landrum, in a study of Chapman’s Homer and Keats (PMLA, xtu1, 1006), 
Pa suggested parallels between the feast in Lamia and that of Alcinous (Chapman’s 
Odyssey, vit, 115-135, 140 ff.); while Keats of course knew Chapman, the re- 
semblances seem rather general and remote. I think Keats may have got some 
hints from Aeneid, 1, 701 ff., 723 ff. And we may remember Peacock’s Rhodo- 
daphne (1818), which has a rich palace erected by magic, a banquet room 
Pi sumptuously arrayed, and the withering of the enchantress under a spell; see 
; cantos vi and vii. 

Lamia, ii, 208: Beautiful slaves, and Lamia’s self, appear. 

ie Potter, 1, 389: “Philo the Jew . . . tells us, that it was usual to procure most 
beautiful slaves to attend at entertainments, not so much for any service they 
were to do, as to gratify the eyes of the beholders.”’ 





























Garlands of every green, and every scent 
From vales deflower’d, or forest-trees branch-rent, 

In baskets of bright osier’d gold were brought 

High as the handles heap’d, to suit the thought 

Of every guest; that each, as he did please, 

Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillow’d at his ease (ii, 215ff.). 


Potter, m, 380: “It was also customary to deck themselves with flowers, or 
garlands composed of flowers, which were provided by the master of the feast, 
and brought in before the second course, or, as some are of opinion, at the be- 
ginning of the entertainment. They not only adorned their heads, necks, and 
breasts, but often bestrewed the beds whereon they lay, and all parts of the 
room... .” 

“The flowers and greens whereof garlands were composed, were various” (382). 

“. .. their heads were raised up, and their backs sometimes supported with 
pillows” (373). 
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Till, checking his love trance, a cup he took 
Full brimm’d, and opposite sent forth a look 
’Cross the broad table, to beseech a glance 
From his old teacher’s wrinkled countenance, 
And pledge him (ii, 241). 


Potter, 11, 390: “The cups were compassed about with garlands, and filled up to 
the brim.” 

“Another respect was paid to the most honourable guests, by drinking first 
to them; for it was customary for the master of the feast to drink to his guests 
in order, according to their quality, as we learn from Plutarch”’ (391). 


Some other notes on Lamia may be inserted here. The opening of the 
poem seems to be much elaborated from the story of Mercury, Herse, 
and Aglauros, at the end of the second book of the Metamorphoses, and 
some particular items may be quoted: 


So Hermes thought, and a celestial heat 

Burnt from his winged heels to either ear, 

That from a whiteness, as the lily clear, 

Blush’d into roses ’mid his golden hair, 

Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare 
(i, 22; and 1. 130). 


Such lines are even more Elizabethan than their probable original: 


Love-struck, he burnes as in the Ayre he hung. 

A bullet by Balarian Slinger flung, 

Increaseth so in fervor as it flyes; 

And findes the fire it had not, in the skyes.. . 

He curles his haire; his r-antle, wrought with gold .. . 
(Sandys, Ovid, ed. 1640, p. 31). 


The picture of Lamia at the end of the poem (ii, 271 ff.) perhaps owes 
something to the punishment of Aglauros in the same Ovidian story. 
This is Sandys (p. 32): 


Incroaching cold now enters at her nayles: 

And lack of blood her veines blew branches pale’s. 
And as a Canker, slighting helplesse Arts, 

Creeps from th’infected to the sounder parts: 

So by degrees the winter of wan Death 
Congeales the path of life, and stops her breath: 
Nor strove she: had she strove to make her mone, 
Voice had no way; her neck and face now stone. 
There she a bloodlesse Statue sate, all freckt. 


Keats’s two pictures of the snake (i, 47 ff., 146 ff.) are both overdone 
in coloring. Both, I think, embody hints taken from more restrained 
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descriptions in Virgil; we may remember that Keats in his schooldays Ke 
had made a translation of the Aeneid. With the first of Keats’s accounts 
may be compared Aen. v, 84 ff., and with the second, Aen. 1, 206 ff. 
The former of these Virgilian passages had been adapted by Milton, 
Paradise Lost, tx, 494 ff.; and cf. idid., 1v, 347-349. : | 
e 
The remaining notes and comments are miscellaneous. More of them “ 
are taken from Potter than from any other single source, but it seems th 
best to distribute these as the passages occur in Keats’s poems. ] 
Ode to Apollo (1815) te 
This ode illustrates one of Keats’s early eighteenth-century phases. It is not ol 
at all in the richly meditative and introspective manner of the romantic ode, E 
but is an objective, declamatory sketch of the progress of poesy. In the main 
it reads like one of the many imitations of the odes of Gray, Collins, and others I 
on poetry, music, the passions, and kindred themes. The kind of upholstery is is 


familiar enough, but I may quote a couple of bad lines and a couple of rather 
good ones, with a few precise citations that will suggest their general or particular 
originals. Two lines from the stanza on Spenser are these: 


’Tis still! Wild warblings from the olian lyre 
Enchantment softly breathe, and tremblingly expire. 





The passage on the Aolian harp in the Castle of Indolence (canto i, stanzas 39-41) 
contains such phrases as “breathed such soul-dissolving airs” and “Wild 
warbling Nature all.” In Gray’s Progress of Poesy we have 


Awake, olian lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings, 


and, in The Bard, 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire. 


Beattie, whom Keats admired in his youth, writes of “magic Spenser’s wildly- 
warbling lyre” (On the Report of a Monument, Works, Aldine ed., p. 151). Cf. 
also Reynolds’ The Eden of Imagination (1814), 1. 299: “Amidst the groves 
£olian harps shall breathe” (J. H. Reynolds, Poetry and Prose, ed. G. L. Marsh, 
1928, p. 66). 

Keats’s opening lines are the best: 


In thy western halls of gold 
When thou sittest in thy state... 












The second line recalls Jonson’s “Queen and huntress” and both of Keats’s 
lines suggest Collins’ To Evening: 


O Nymph reserv’d, while now the bright-hair’d Sun 
Sits in yon western Tent... 
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Keats’s last stanza seems to echo the same poem of Collins. 
Keats’s picture of Homer as a tribal bard who 


Strikes the twanging harp of war, 
And even the western splendour warms, 


is in the Blackwell tradition and reminds us of Gray’s bard, who “struck the 
deep sorrows of his lyre” and whose sun “warms the nations with redoubled 
ray.” 

For a last random item, the last line of Keats’s seventh stanza, “And melt 
the soul to pity and to love,” seems a reminiscence of Alexander’s Feast (1. 96), 
“For Pity melts the Mind to Love.” In Keats’s later and better poems he was not 
to forget his eighteenth-century reading, but, quite often, was to turn phrases 
of pale gilt or bronze into gold; as yet he merely takes them as they are. 

Epistle to George Felton Mathew (November, 1815) 

Line 24: “Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beam.” The “rapt seraph,” as Mr. 
De Selincourt observes (p. 395) comes from Pope’s Essay on Man (i, 278), but 
is it not combined with a more imaginative recollection, the seraph band who 
stood in the moonlight on the ship of the Ancient Mariner? 

On an engraved gem of Leander (March, 1816) 

Colvin (John Keats, p. 92) has remarked that the opening lines of this sonnet 
resemble some of Dante’s sonnets in the Vi/a Nuova, though Keats’s acquaint- 
ance with Dante had not yet begun. But he did know and delight in Spenser’s 
Epithalamion (Amy Lowell, 1, 52), and he may have remembered such lines as 
“Come now ye damzels, daughters of delight,” and these, from a passage that 
he was always quoting: 

But her sad eyes still fastened on the ground, 

Are gouerned with goodly modesty .. . 
Spenser emphasizes the downward look of the bride; cf. ll. 159-161, 210 ff. 
Sonnet xiv: “Great spirits . . .” (November, 1816) 

Hunt is praised for “the social smile.” May we blame Gray for the phrase? 
Cf. The Alliance of Education and Government: “‘The social Smile and sympa- 
thetic Tear.” 

I Stood Tip-toe (Summer and early winter, 1816) 

J. H. Reynolds’ A Recollection, 1814, reiterates the line “I stood upon the 
hill” (Poetry and Prose, p. 67). While Reynolds and the earlier Keats are remark- 
ably alike in feeling and expression, this line might have suggested the opening 
of Keats’s poem. 

The line “Stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call” (217) has, I think, been 
explained by Miss Margaret Boddy, a graduate student of mine, who called 
attention to a bit of Chapman’s preface to the Iliad; see London Times Literary 
Supplement, February 2, 1933, p. 76, and also Mr. Murry’s endorsing of Miss 
Boddy’s suggestion, ibid., p. 92. 

Stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call, 

Or young Apollo on the pedestal: 

And lovely women were as fair and warm, 

As Venus looking sideways in alarm. (ll. 217 ff.:) 
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Keats is thinking of a statue of Apollo which suggests motion, and is perhaps 
recalling Spence’s account of the Apollo Belvedere, for example: ‘The god, in 
the bloom of youth . . . holding his bow; and seeming not only going to move on, 
but to move on rapidly” (Polymetis, ed. 1755, p. 87; see plate xi). 

While Keats is fond of sidelong glances, the thought of statues would remind 
him of the Venus of Medici and Spence’s description of this and other Venuses. 
Spence writes of “a certain turn of her eye, and her catching it away again, the 
moment she is observed” (ibid., p. 68, and plate v). The face of the Venus of 
Medici “‘is turned away a little from you.” 

Sleep and Poetry (Autumn and early winter, 1816) 

The passage on the mysterious car (ll. 125 ff.), which is a symbol of the high 
imagination, is much more like Shelley than like Keats, and suggests the vision 
at the opening of the Daemon of the World and Queen Mab. In addition to the 
general resemblance, compare Keats, ll. 67-68, and the Daemon, ll. 23-25, and 
such phrases as “athwart the gloom” (Keats, |. 146) and “athwart the night” 
(Daemon, |. 171). See, however, Thomson’s Winier, 1. 128, and Paradise Lost, 
Iv, 556-557. 

Dedication to Leigh Hunt: “Glory and loveliness . . .’”’ (1817) 

The picture of the nymphs bringing in woven baskets ears of corn and flowers 
to adorn the shrine of Flora recalls too many similar pictures to make quotation 
profitable. But see Spenser, Shepheardes Calender, May, ll. 9 ff., 27 ff., and 
Browne, Briiannia’s Pastorals, Book 1, Song 2, ll. 671 ff., Book m, Song 3, 
Il. 379 ff., 405 ff. See also Thomson, Summer, ll. 400 ff. (and Epistle to George 
Keats, ll. 83 ff.). 

Endymion (1817), i, 89-90: 
Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar... 


Potter (1, 233), discussing the placing of altars in groves, begins a paragraph 
with the words “‘As, first, the pleasantness of such places was apt to allure the 
people...” 
i, 149 ff.: A venerable priest full soberly, 

Begirt with ministring looks: alway his eye 

Stedfast upon the matted turf he kept, 

And after him his sacred vestments swept. 

From his right hand there swung a vase, milk-white, 

Of mingled wine, out-sparkling generous light; 

And in his left he held a basket full 

Of all sweet herbs that searching eye could cull: 

Wild thyme, and valley-lilies whiter still 

Then Leda’s love, and cresses from the rill. 

His aged head, crowned with beechen wreath . . 


Potter, 1, 242: “Nor ought they [priests] to be perfect in body only, but upright 
in mind . . . therefore the priests lived temperately and chastely. . . .” 

“The priests were richly attired. ... In all holy worship, their clothes were 
to be without spots or stains, loose, and unbound” (265-266). 
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“And though sometimes mixed wine is mentioned at sacrifices, yet, if we may 
believe Eustathius, this mixture was not made of wine and water, but of different 
sorts of wine” (251). 

“In the most ancient sacrifices, there were neither living creatures, nor any 
thing costly or magnificent; no myrrh, or frankincense, or other perfumes were 
made use of; but instead of them all, herbs and plants, plucked up by the roots, 
were burnt whole, with their leaves and fruit . . .” (248-249). 

“But the most primitive offerings were only xNéat, green herbs .. .” (253). 

“They [priests] had also crowns upon their heads, which were generally com- 
posed of the leaves of the tree which was accounted sacred to the god to whom 
they paid their devotions” (266). 

i, 195: 
And, after lifting up his aged hands. 


Potter, 1, 286: “It was also an usual gesture in praying, to lift up their hands 
towards heaven.” Cf. Britannia’s Pastorals, Book 1, Song 4, Il. 245 ff. 
i, 228: 

Bay leaves were crackling in the fragrant pile. 


Potter, 1, 409: “Not much unlike this, was the divination by laurel leaves, which 
they threw into the fire, and observed how they crackled in burning. .. .” 
i, 232 ff. (Hymn to Pan) 

In connection with the first stanza, see Brit. Past., Book 1, Song 4, ll. 735 ff., 
747, 755 ff., 879 ff.; Faithful Shepherdess, v, iii, 83-85. In tales of Pan, Sandys 
has “By murmuring of winde-shaken reeds” (ed. 1640, p. 23), and “A tuft of 
whispering Reeds” (p. 205, col. 1). Cf. Collins: 


In yon deep Bed of whisp’ring Reeds 
His airy Harp shall now be laid. 
(Ode on the Death of Mr. Thomson) 


For the third stanza, in addition to Jonson, Chapman, and Fletcher, one may 
cite Spenser, Shepheardes Calender, December, ll. 7-13, and Theocritus, Idyll v1 
(trans. Fawkes, in Chalmers’ English Poets, xx, 187): 


O Polyphemus, while your flocks you keep, 
With apples Galatea pelts your sheep. 


Compare the picture described in Sleep and Poetry, ll. 360 ff. 

Keats’s own observation may account for the sheep-shearing in the opening 
of the fourth stanza, but, since he was well acquainted with Thomson, see 
Summer, ll. 393, 397, 406 ff., 419. For the wild boar, see Brit. Past., Book u, 
Song 4, ll. 925-26, and Sandys (ed. 1640), p. 272, col. 1. 

i, 408: Peona. 

To the citations in De Selincourt, pp. 424-425, concerning the name “‘Peona,” 
may be added the Virgilian line about Hippolytus—Paconiis revocaium herbis 
et amore Dianae (Aen. vu, 769). 

i, 625 ff. 
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In P.Q., vim, 314, I suggested that Keats’s description of the goddess and her 
blue scarf was closer to that in Chapman’s continuation of Hero and Leander 
than to Drayton. The scarf in Keats is “over-spangled with a million Of little 
eyes” which look like daisies. Miss Lowell (John Keats, 1, 100; 1m, 558) cited a 
passage in The Faerie Queene that Keats had marked, but she did not relate it 
to these lines in Endymion. The Spenserian lines (1, iv, 31) are: 


All in a kirtle of discolour’d say 
He clothed was, ypainted full of eyes. 


Cf. Reynolds, Devon (1817), ll. 57-58, 65: 


We gather’d wood flowers,—some, blue as the vein 
O’er Hero’s eyelid stealing,—and some as white .. . 
And some were small as fairies’ eyes . . . 


With Keats’s picture as a whole, compare the description of Venus in The 
Golden Asse (trans. Adlington, ed. Seccombe, 1913, book x, c. 46, p. 251). There 
is a blue scarf here also. 
ii, 22-25: 
What care, though owl did fly 

About the great Athenian admiral’s mast? 

What care, though striding Alexander past 

The Indus with his Macedonian numbers? 


Potter (1, 379-380) relates, from Plutarch, the story of Themistocles and the 
owl. On pp. 378, 380, he refers to Alexander, but the terms of Keats’s allusion 
to Alexander and the Indus suggest a misty recollection of Robertson’s History 
of America (Dublin, 1777), 1, 15-16. 

ii, 27-29: 
Juliet leaning 
Amid her window-flowers,—sighing,— weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow. 


Keats least of all poets needed to be reminded of Shakespeare, but, for the 
manner, compare Reynolds’ Devon: 


Or seeing Juliet o’er her lattice leaning, 
In the soft, passioned moon. 


ii, 61 ff.: The butterfly. 

Mr. Finney (P.Q., v, 10) takes the bud, which became in turn a rose, a butter- 
fly, and a nymph, as a symbol of “the fleeting beauty of this ever-changing 
world of matter.” This is doubtless true, but, since Keats elsewhere seems to 
show knowledge of the relation between psyche and the moth, I may mention 
this item in Spence’s Polymetis (ed. 1755, p. 71): “. . . for the butterfly is gener- 
ally used by the Greek artists as an emblem for the human soul; and a Cupid 
fondling or burning a butterfly is just the same with them as a Cupid caressing 
or tormenting the goddess Psyche, or the soul. It is remarkable enough that in 
the Greek language, the same word is used indifferently, for this little fluttering 
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insect and the soul. . . . ” See also Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary (ed. 1804); 
and Garrod, Keats, p. 99; N. S. Bushnell, M.L.N., xxrv (1929), 292-293. 
ii, 387 ff.: Adonis. 

While Keats knew various Elizabethan stories of Adonis, his picture of the 
youth asleep on a rich bed, with myrtles around, and a company of attendant 
Cupids, suggests Bion’s Lament for Adonis (Chalmers, English Poets, xx, 385, 
ll. 98 ff.). See P. Starick, Die Belesenheit von John Keats (Berlin, 1910), p. 79. 
iii, 123 ff.: 

Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast-plates large 
Of gone sea-warriors; brazen beaks and targe; 
Rudders that for a hundred years had lost .. . 


Keats may have combined suggestions from Richard III with Virgil. Cf. 
Aen. vu, 183 ff.: 


multaque praeterea sacris in postibus arma, 

captivi pendent currus curvaeque secures 

et cristae capitum et portarum ingentia claustra 

spiculaque clipeique ereptaque rostra carinis. 
iii, 581: 

Keats’s unhappy “Sea-flirt!’”’ may be a recollection of Fawkes’s rendering of 
Theocritus, Jd. v1 (quoted above, under Endymion, i, 232 ff.): “But I’ll exclude 
this sea-jilt.” 

iii, 623 ff.: 
Cold, O cold indeed 
Were her fair limbs, and like a common weed 
The sea-swell took her hair. 


_ The beauty of these lines is mainly indebted to Keats’s own sight of the sea, 
but may owe something to a remembrance of Othello’s “Cold, cold, my girl!” 
One might quote Reynolds’ Devon again: “Lifting the idle sea-weed care- 
lessly.” Cf. Sleep and Poetry, 1. 380. Were the lines in Endymion one of the 
beauties that Shelley remembered? Cf. Prometheus Unbound, m1, ii, 44 ff. 
In this connection may be added Lamia, i, 207: “Down through tress-lifting 
waves the Nereids fair . . .” I shall mention Jonson’s Neptune’s Triumph below, 
and may quote here these lines (Masques, ed. H. Morley, p. 329): 


Or laying forth their tresses all along 
Upon the glassy waves. 
iii, 638: 
Gaunt, wither’d, sapless, feeble, cramp’d, and lame. 


The words “‘wither’d, sapless” are one of Keats’s variations on Chatterton’s 
phrase in his Excelent Balade of Charitie, 1. 23. De Selincourt, p. 495, notices 
other echoes of Chatterton’s phrase, but not this one. See Works of Thomas 
Chatterton (1803), 11, 362, text and glossary. 

iii, 702 ff. 
The nature of the humanitarian service performed by Glaucus and En- 
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dymion may have been suggested by Jonson’s Masque of Lethe (Morley, pp. 
209 ff.), where we have the revival of a troop of ghosts who 


are the gentle forms 
Of lovers, tost upon those frantic seas 
Whence Venus sprung. 
iii, 806 ff. 
For the festival at Neptune’s palace De Selincourt cites Spenser and Sandys. 
I think Keats also owed some hints to Jonson’s Neptune’s Triumph (see above, 
under iii, 623). In addition to general similarities, some particular items are 
these. : 
Keats, 1. 833: 
Behold! behold, the palace of his pride! 
God Neptune’s palaces! 


Cf. Jonson, p. 329: “Behold the palace of Oceanus!” The phrase “‘the palace of 
his pride” occurs twice near the opening of Southey’s Thalaba (Works, 1838, 
Iv, 12 and 16); see just below. 

Keats, 1. 885: “Of deep-seen wonders motionless.” Cf. Jonson: “Now turn 
and view the wonders of the deep.” The second of the two citations in Southey 
is this: 

Lo! Shedad’s mighty pile complete, 
The Palace of his pride. 
Would ye behold its wonders, enter in! 


(For other evidence that Keats remembered this part of Thalaba, see below, 
under Jsabella.) 

In Keats (ll. 993-994) Oceanus comes “on oozy throne Smooth-moving.” 
In Jonson (pp. 323-324, 327) “a floating isle’ moves forward. While mindful of 
Spenser and Sandys, one may mention allusions to ‘‘emerald” (Keats, ll. 812 
863; Jonson, p. 330); the sirens (Keats, 1. 889; Jonson, pp. 323 ff.); and Doris 
(Keats, 1. 1000; Jonson, p. 328). 

iii, 918: 
Visit thou my Cythera. 


De Selincourt (p. 441) remarks that Forman’s restoration of “the draft read- 
ing supplied by Woodhouse has freed Keats from the stigma cast upon him by 
the text of previous printed editions, Visit my Cytherea. . . .”” Tooke’s Pantheon 
was one of the favorite books of Keats’s boyhood, and it may be observed that 
Tooke, in my edition at least (1781, p. 111) says that Venus was called “‘Cytheris 
and Cytherea, from the island of Cytherea, whither she was first carried in a 
Sea-shell.” Keats was never too certain in regard to classical names, and a 
blunder sanctioned by Tooke might have been corrected by Woodhouse. 

iii, 943 ff.: Hymn to Neptune. 

The first stanza contains some obvious reminiscences of Virgil’s picture of 
Neptune in the first book of the Aeneid. But Virgil seems to be linked with 
Milton. Neptune’s team, says Keats, scuds along 
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To bring thee nearer to that golden song 
Apollo singeth, while his chariot 
Waits at the doors of heaven. 


Cf. At a Vacation Exercise, ll. 34 ff.: 


Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s door. . . 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires . . . 


iv, 193 ff.: Bacchus, 

Titian of course accounts for a good deal in Keats’s matter and manner. 
Mr. De Selincourt quotes part of Sandys’ translation of Ovid’s tale of Bacchus, 
but does not notice the suggestive passage of eighty-eight lines about Bacchus 
translated from Seneca’s Oedipus and included in Sandys’s commentary, which 
itself contains a number of hints (see Sandys, ed. 1640, pp. 61-62, and 52-53, 
65, 73-75; De Selincourt, pp. 446-447, 572). 

I have no space to comment on Miss Lowell’s comments on this Bacchic 
passage. A number of her parallels can be found in Sandys and other books 
Keats knew or had known quite well. For instance, the plumpness of Bacchus 
(Lowell, 1, 431) is made quite unforgettable by both a plate and the text in 
Tooke’s Pantheon (ed. 1781, p. 57). 

Such a Shakespearean as Keats could hardly write “Like to a moving vintage 
down they came” without thinking of the “moving grove” that came to Dun- 
sinane. The plump infant laughers and the silken sails recall the picture of 
Cleopatra and her attendants in Shakespeare. Cf. also Gebir, iv, 164 ff.: 

Then went the victims forward crown’d with flowers, 


Crown’d were tame crocodiles, and boys white-robed 
Guided their creaking crests across the stream. 


Lines 288-290 in Keats (“Thou art her mother,” etc.) may be an echo of 
Andromache’s words to Hector in Iliad v1 (Chapman, v1, 465-466). 


We emerge into the upper air, like Endymion from his subterranean 
labyrinths, to say a word about Keats’s plot in Endymion. Mr. Finney 
(PMLA, xxxrx, 805 ff.) has made out a strong case for his use of the 
chief structural device of Drayton’s Endimion and Phebe, and what 
follows here is not an attempt to argue against that. But, although Miss 
Lowell discovered that a copy of Drayton’s poem was in Westminster 
Abbey, the question of Keats’s knowledge of it remains something of a 
question. If Drayton had a definite source for his own plot, none has so 
far turned up; it is possible that it was his own idea, and can we assume 
that Drayton could invent what Keats could not? Besides, if a lover of 
the myth of Endymion and Diana and its traditional allegory sets out 
to show through that story the ultimate identity of the real and the 
ideal, is not some such device almost inevitable? 
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Critics have perhaps dismissed too readily, or ignored, the suggestions 
explicit or implicit in other works that Keats knew. Whatever one may 
think about the existence or the nature of an historical allegory in Lyly’s 
Endimion, Lyly does clearly play to some degree with the current Pla- 
tonic notions of earthly beauty (Tellus) and heavenly beauty (Cynthia). 
I may quote from a quite disinterested exposition of this element in 
Endimion, written without reference to Keats: 


Endimioa thus becomes a devotee of that Heavenly Beauty, best typified by 
Cynthia, to the contemplation of which the lover by degrees is raised. By a series 
of steps he passes from the love of Earthly Beauty to the adoration of Heavenly 
Beauty. This ultimate infidelity of the lover to his primal passion for Earthly 
Beauty affords Lyly his opportunity for a plot.... Corsites is enamored of 
Tellus, is a devotee of Earthly Beauty, and therefore represents in contrast to 
Endimion, Earthly or Sensual Love.! 


Corsites and Tellus are somewhat similar to Keats’s Glaucus and Circe, 
and might well have given an initial suggestion for a pair illustrating 
sensual love. While the relations of Lyly’s two women to Endymion are 
not the same as in Keats, such a reader as Keats might have derived 
hints for his own scheme from Lyly’s. 

Still another contributory source might have been Mrs. Tighe’s 
Psyche, for which Keats had an early admiration.? That too long and 
too sweet poem suggests Keats in one minor incident and in its main 
plot. Cupid wounds Psyche with his dart and she pines away with secret 
grief. She is haunted by a vision of a beautiful young man, and it was 
not altogether a dream, for she had awakened in time to catch a glimpse 
of the god. Then, when Mrs. Tighe casts off Apuleius entirely, a strange 
knight appears as the protector of Psyche, and he rescues her from time 
to time in the course of her allegorical adventures. After the final rescue 
Psyche prays for reunion with her heavenly spouse, and the strange 
knight reveals himself as none other than Cupid. 

Finally, we may notice that very important letter that Keats wrote to 
Bailey on Nov. 22, 1817, when he was finishing Endymion. He says: 


The Imagination may be compared to Adam’s dream—he awoke and found it 
truth.... Adam’s dream will do here, and seems to be a conviction that 
Imagination and its empyreal reflection is the same as human Life and its 
Spiritual repetition. 


1 Percy W. Long, “The Purport of Lyly’s Endimion,” PMLA, xxtv (1909), 178-179. 

2In his Keats and Mary Tighe (1928) Mr. Earle V. Weller proves that Keats and Mrs. 
Tighe both wrote in English, and that they shared some current fashions in diction. Some 
phrases and ideas, however, apparently did linger in Keats’s mind, and no one could 
forget her main device, which is outlined in the text. 
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Keats’s Platonic instincts might almost have wrested Adam’s dream 
(Paradise Lost, vim, 478 ff.) into the symbolism of Endymion.’ 


To the Nile (February, 1818): 
Thou dost bedew 


Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant sun-rise. Green isles has thou too, 
And to the sea as happily dost haste. 


In writing this impromptu sonnet Keats may have recalled a marginal note in 
Sandys’ Ovid (ed. 1640, p. 4): “Nilus for a part of the Summer surrounds all 
Egypt; beginning to rise with the rising Sun on the 17 of June... .” 

In connection with Keats’s “green isles” I may quote a note on Theocritus, 
Id. xv, 1. 94 (Chalmers, English Poets, xx, 214): 

“There cannot be a more delightful prospect than the Nile affords at two 
seasons of the year; for if you ascend some mountain, or one of the great pyra- 
mids of Grand Cairo, about the months of July and August, you behold a vast 
sea, in which a prodigious number of towns, villages, turrets, and spires appear, 
like the isles in the AZgean sea, with causeys leading from place to place, inter- 
mixed with groves and fruit-trees, whose tops only are visible. . . .” 
Isabella (1818) 

Stanzas xiv-xv describe the hard and dangerous tasks performed by men all 
over the world, in mines, factories, and in the sea, because of the tyrannical 
brothers’ craving for riches and luxury. De Selincourt (p. 462) quotes a stanza 
from Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis which supplied some hints. I might quote from 

Thalaba (Works, tv, 12) part of a passage which, as I suggested above, was 
apparently in Keats’s mind when he described the palace of Neptune: 


A kingly pile sublime, 
The Palace of his pride. 
For this exhausted mines 
Supplied their golden store; 
For this the central caverns gave their gems; 
For this the woodman’s axe 
Open’d the cedar forest to the sun; 
The silkworm of the East 
Spun her sepulchral egg; 
The hunter Afri 
Provok’d the danger of the Elephant’s rage; 
The Ethiop, keen of scent, 
Detects the ebony, 
That deep-inearth’d, and hating light, 
A leafless tree and barren of all fruit, 
With darkness feeds its boughs of raven grain. 
Such were the treasures lavish’d in yon pile. 


* See Claude L. Finney, “Keats’s Philosophy of Beauty,” P.Q., v (1926), 14; Letters, 
4, 33. 
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For remarks on Spanish oppression of the proud Indians, and mining, pearl- 
fishing, and washing earth for gold, see Keats’s favorite Robertson, History 0; 
America (Dublin, 1777), 1, 182-183, 190, 339, m, 69, 342. 
Hyperion (1818-19), i, 1: 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale . . . 


For the cadence, cf. Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii, 6: “Deep in the winding 
bosom of a lawn.” 
i, 35-36: 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 


De Selincourt (p. 496) quotes Gebir, i, 57-60, and the first of these lines of 
Landor pretty certainly colored the rhythm and phrasing of Keats’s thirty- 
seventh line. But Landor’s “Sorrow there was, yet nought was there severe”’ 
is rather less close to Keats than the inferior lines of Southey and Sandys. This 
is Southey (Thalaba, Works, rv, 405): 


Her face was sorrowful, but sure 
More beautiful for sorrow. 


And this is Sandys (ed. 1640, p. 129): 


She still was sad: yet lovelier none then she, 
Even in that sadnesse: sorrowfull for me. 
How excellent, O Phocus, was that face, 
Which could in griefe retaine so sweet a grace. 


Of course parallels only emphasize the final perfection of Keats’s “turn.” 
Incidentally, in a notice of the statue of Minerva printed in 1832, Shelley said: 
“It is the joy and poetry of sorrow making grief beautiful. . . .” And see Colvin, 
John Keats, p. 430. 
i, 174: 

Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp. 


For this item in the list of omens W. T. Arnold cited Virgil, Georg., 1, 390-392 
(De Selincourt, p. 500). But Mr. Finney’s exposition of the Shakespearean 
texture of these lines may account sufficiently for this item as well as others 
(De Selincourt, p. 581). It may be remembered, however, that the Virgilian 
passage was paraphrased by Thomson in Winter, ll. 134 ff.: 

Even, as the matron, at her nightly task, 
With pensive labour draws the flaxen thread, 
The wasted taper and the crackling flame 
Foretell the blast. 


Cf. Aen. rv, 460 ff. 
i, 176 ff., 217 ff. 

Miss Darbishire (R.Z.S., m1, 1 ff.) has pointed out Egyptian influence in the 
description of Hyperion’s palace as well as in the colossal figures of Keats’s 
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Titans. But, whatever Egyptian coloring there is, the palace seems partly like 
a glorified mosque. To quote a random parallel, there is this in Southey’s notes 
on Thalaba (p. 113): 

“All the Mosques are built nearly in the same style. They are of an oblong 
square form, and covered in the middle with a large dome, on the top of which 
is fixed a gilt crescent. In front there is a handsome portico covered with several 
small cupolas, and raised one step above the pavement of the court. The Turks 
sometimes, in the hot season, perform their devotions there; and between the 
columns, upon cross iron bars, are suspended a number of lamps, for illumination 
on the Thursday nights, and on all festivals.” 

Southey’s description of Bagdad (p. 181) includes 

Its thousand dwellings, o’er whose level roofs 
Fair cupolas appear’d, and high-dom’d mosques, 
And pointed minarets, and cypress groves . . . 

In connection with Keats’s “bronzed obelisks” (1. 178) one may quote a bit 
from Potter’s account of the foundation of the oracle of Trophonius: “. . . in 
height scarce two cubits, supporting brazen obelisks, encompassed round with 
ligaments of brass” (1, 341). Cf. the “poisonous brass” of 1. 189. 

In view of Keats’s devotion to the Excursion, it is not unlikely that the vision 
at the end of Wordsworth’s second book (ll. 830 ff.) contributed something to 
Hyperion’s palace. Here we have a fabric of diamond and gold, with alabaster 
domes, blazing terraces, serene pavilions bright. In Hyperion, in addition to 
ll. 176 ff., see 1. 220, “And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades,” and 1. 238, 
“These crystalline pavilions.” 

See also Paradise Lost, 1, 710 ff., and, since Keats knew Vathek, the description 
of the halls of Eblis. 

i, 195: 
With stride colossal, on from hall to hall. 

Keats may have thought of the Shakespearean reference to the Colossus, and 
also of Gebir, iii, 18: “The parting Sun’s gigantic strides recall.” 

The “faded eyes” of Hyperion, i, 90, have been related to the “faded cheek” 
of Paradise Lost, 1, 602, but Landor has “faded eyes” in Gebir, v, 58. 

i, 230: 
O lank-eared Phantoms of black-weeded pools! 

Does the line embody a recollection of the sights seen by Gebir in the under- 
world, particularly a giant “floundering mid the marshes yellow-flower’d,” 
“His bosom tossing with black weeds besmear’d” (Gebir, iii, 147 ff.)? 

ii, 188 ff. 

Wordsworth in general represents the humanitarian pole in Keats’s long 
struggle between the pleasures and the ardors of song, and in the Fal/ he tried 
to set forth more clearly the humanitarian conception of the poet which had 
been imperfectly expressed in Hyperion. But though the speech of Oceanus has 
a Keatsian emphasis on beauty, it is to a large degree Wordsworthian in its 
conception of progress (cf. Excursion, v, 465-467, vii, 999 ff.), and still more in 
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its plea for dominion over experience. As the speech of Coelus and other passages 
show, the Titans, however benign, had, in a crisis, betrayed the weakness and 
the passion of frail mortals. Hence the larger vision and the wisdom of Oceanus, 
who alone has gained “knowledge”: 

O folly! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. 


These lines are without the Christian element that is important in Wordsworth, 
but otherwise they contain the kernel of the Excursion. Among many passages 
in the Excursion, see iii, 381 ff., iv, 69 ff., 1070 ff., 1146-47, 1266 ff., v, 500-504, 
ix, 54 ff., 69 ff. 

ii, 270-271. 

These lines about the shell, though slight, suggest a memory of the famous 
lines in Gebir or Wordsworth’s adaptation of them (Gebir, i, 159 ff.; Excursion, 
iv, 1132 ff.). 

La Belle Dame sans Merci (1819) 

De Selincourt quotes The Faerie Queene, i, vi, 3, 7, 14. But other passages 
in Spenser must have contributed suggestions, however universal the theme. 
The following lines were marked by Keats in his copy of Spenser. 


And thinking of those braunches greene to frame 
A girlond for her dainty forehead fit (1, ii, 30). 


Her up he tooke, too simple and too trew, 
And oft her kist. At length all passed feare, 
He set her on her steede, and forward forth did beare (1, ii, 45). 
Keats’s belle dame is a Duessa, but she is combined with Arthur’s vision of the 
“Queene of Faeries,” though the passage is too long to quote (1, ix, 13-15). 
Part of this also was marked by Keats (see Lowell, John Keats, u, 553, 567). 
Ode to Psyche (1819) 
Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. 


Cf. Spenser, Amoretti, xxii: 
Her temple fayre is built within my mind, 
in which her glorious ymage placed is, 
on which my thoughts doo day and night attend 
lyke sacred priests that neuer thinke amisse. 
Ode on a Grecian Urn 
Many readers have wondered if Keats had heard Sidney’s shepherd’s boy 
piping as though he should never be old (Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat (1912), p. 13). 
If he had not, William Browne had (Britannia’s Pastorals, Book u, Song 2, 
ll. 33 ff.): 
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Here from the rest a lovely shepherd’s boy 

Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 

Would still endure, or else that age’s frost 
Should never make him think what he had lost. 


A recollection of Thomson (Summer, ll. 1219 ff.) may have contributed to 
another picture or cadence. Thomson’s lover, seeing his mistress struck down 
before him, stood 


Speechless, and fixed in all the death of woe. 

So, faint resemblance! on the marble tomb 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands, 
For ever silent and for ever sad. 


Although Mr. De Selincourt drew so much interesting material from Sandys’ 
Ovid, he omitted this bit about a heifer (ed. 1640, p. 47): 


She made a stand; to heaven her fore-head cast, 
With loftie horns most exquisitely faire; 
Then, with repeated lowings fill’d the ayre. 


Potter’s discussion of sacrifices includes such items as these: 

“The victims had the infula and the ribands tied to their horns, the crowns 
and garlands upon their necks. ... However, that victims were adorned with 
garlands, is attested by innumerable examples. . .” (1, 267). 

“The altars were decked with sacred herbs. . .”” (267). 

“Sometimes, as Juvenal witnesses, the victims were led by a rope . . .” (268). 

All the items of the similar sacrifice described in the Epistle to Reynolds 
(ll. 20 ff.) are mentioned or suggested in Potter, 1, 251-273. On Claude’s painting, 
etc., see Colvin, pp. 264, 416-417. 

Ode to a Nightingale 

In connection with “deep-delved earth” De Selincourt (p. 474) quotes Mil- 
ton’s Fair Infant, “Hid from the world in a low-delved tomb.” Keats’s adjective 
occurs in Cary’s Dante (Purgatory, canto xxtv, l. 6): “their deep-delved orbs.” 
See also Spenser, F. 2. m1, iii, 7, 6-7. 

Ode on Melancholy 

Parallels to Keats’s last stanza have been found in Burton’s Anatomy and 
elsewhere. I may add some lines from Gresset’s La Chartreuse which are quoted 
by Gray in a letter to Wharton (Letters of Thomas Gray (ed. D. C. Tovey, 1900), 
1, 175-176): 

Voudrois-je partager ma vie 
Entre les jeux de la folie, 
Et l’ennui de l’oisivité, 
Et trouver la melancolie, 
Dans le sein de la volupté? 
Fall of Hyperion, i, 11 ff.: 
Who alive can say, 
“Thou art no Poet—mayst not tell thy dreams?” 
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Since every man whose soul is not a clod 
Hath visions and would speak, if he had lov’d, 
And been well nurtured in his mother tongue. 


Cf. Excursion, i, 77 ff.: 


Oh! many are the Poets that are sown 

By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
Which, in the docile season of their youth, 

It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books... 


Also, cf. Keats, ll. 2-7, and Excursion, iv, 1277 ff. 
i, 40 ff. 

Keats tells of drinking an overpowering draught, of then slumbering, and 
awaking within a sanctuary. One may be reminded here, and in some following 
passages, of our old friend Potter. In describing the oracle of Trophonius (1, 340), 
Potter writes: 

“Having been washed, they are not straightway conducted by the priests to 
the oracle, but are brought to the river’s rises, which are adjacent to one another: 
here they must drink a dose of the water of it, called Lethe, or Oblivion, to 
deluge with oblivion all those things which so lately were the greatest part of 
their concerns. After that, they take the water of Mnemosyne, viz. Remem- 
brance, to retain the remembrance of those things that shall be exhibited to 
them in their descent... .” 

i, 72 ff. 

Keats sees on the marble at his feet strange vessels, large draperies of white 

linen, and a confused heap of 


Robes, golden tongs, censer and chafing-dish 
Girdles, and chains, and holy jewelries. 


Potter (1, 341) speaks of approaching the oracle “in a linen habit set off with 
ribands.” In an earlier section (1, 277) Potter lists among offerings made to the 
gods “crowns and garlands, garments, cups of gold, or other valuable metals, 
and any other thing which conduced to the ornament or the enriching of the 
temples . . . they sometimes were laid on the floor, sometimes hung upon the 
walls, doors, pillars, or the roof, or any other conspicuous place.” 

i, 85 fi. 

Keats tells of looking about the temple, 


then to eastward, where black gates 
Were shut against the sunrise evermore. 
Then to the west I look’d... 


Potter, 1, 224: “Nevertheless, the way of building temples towards the east, 
so as the doors being opened, should receive the rising sun, was very ancient, and 
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in later ages almost universal: ‘almost all the temples were then so contrived, 
that the entrance and statues should look towards the east, and they who paid 
their devotion towards the west’; as we are expressly told by Porphyry.” 
i, 161 ff. 

With Keats’s condemnation of poet-dreamers, compare Excursion, i, 634 ff.: 


... were’t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
An idle dreamer! 
Excursion, iii, 333 ff.: 
... for, if smiles 
Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of Poesy thus courteously employed 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of Man’s existence, and recast the world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be styled, 
Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 
A dreamer yet more spiritless and dull? 
Bright star 
Since I have quoted already from Reynolds’ Devon, I might add some more 
lines here, though the author of Bright star had gone far beyond the Reynolds 
of 1817: 
That golden traveller [the sun] o’er the patient heavens; 
And the sweet moon that is a-bathing ever 
In the blue untroubled waters of the sky; 
The changing clouds; and those perpetual stars, 
The silent watchers from eternity! (ll. 27 ff.) 


When the curl’d moon was up, and the lonely star 
Was quietly dwelling in its own blue world (138-139). 


With the first, fourth, and fifth of the lines quoted, compare the great line in 
Hyperion (i, 353): “And still they were the same bright, patient stars.” 
In Gebir (v, 81 ff.) the sorceress Myrthyr addresses her sister Dalica, who is 
also a sorceress: 
O Dalica! mine watch the waning moon, 
For ever patient in our mother’s art, 
And rest on Heaven suspended... 


Keats’s “priestlike task Of pure ablution” may involve an inspired recollec- 
tion of Potter’s pages (1, 260 ff.) on purification of worshipers by pure water. 
To Autumn 

Keats had heard with his own ears “full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 
bourn,” but he had also read the Castle of Indolence (i, 4): “And flocks loud- 
bleating from the distant hills.” 


I may take one last glance at Potter, in connection with one of the 
passages in the Excursion which had such a profound influence on 
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Keats’s conception and handling of ancient myth. Wordsworth (rv, 
745 ff.) pictures a votary casting locks of his hair into the river, in 
gratitude for the return of his child, who once more has 
“drunk the crystal lymph 

With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip, 

And, all day long, moisten these flowery fields!” 

And, doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was shed 

Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 

Of Life continuous, Being unimpaired . . . 


Could this be in part a transcendentalizing of Potter? The sale catalogue 
of Wordsworth’s library in 1859 included the first volume of Potter;‘ 
presumably he had at some time owned the second volume as well. 
Potter (u, 278) says that hair was presented especially to such of the 
gods “as were thought to have protected their infancy from danger, and 
preserved them to manhood,” and that “the deities of rivers were com- 
monly thought to have a title to this respect.’’ The watery deities were 
no less instrumental 


in the growth and increase of living creatures, than the sun, whose influences 
without moisture can contribute nothing to the production or preservation of 
life; hence both were looked on as deserving their returns of gratitude for the 
first gift, as well as continuance of life. 


Wordsworth may not have needed anything more than what he had 
doubtless read in other books of his, Taylor’s translation of Pausanias 
and Pope’s Iliad, but the character of Potter’s generalizing comments 
would make them especially attractive to a poet who was affirming the 
identity of myth and natural religion. If one were certain that Words- 
worth had read this bit in Potter, one might think that the historian’s 
“continuance of life” had, by a mystical heightening, become the poet’s 
“Life continuous.” 

I feel properly apologetic for forging a series of footnotes into a chain- 
shot which may try the digestion and the disposition of the most 
ostrich-like scholar, but a more ample and less knobby treatment of 
some of these items, and other more important things, must wait, as 
Sterne might say, for our chapter on Keats. 

Dovctas BusH 

University of Minnesota 


‘ Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, vi-vimt (1884-88), p. 206, item 61. 

5 Pausanias, 1, 37, 3; Pope’s Iliad, xxm, 175, note. The passages are quoted in Knight’s 
edition of Wordsworth (L. & N. Y., 1896), v, 396-397. Potter, loc. cit., quotes the Homeric 
passage, with Pope’s translation, but not Pope’s note. See Wordsworth’s Upon Epitaphs, 
Prose Works, ed. Knight (1896), m, 128. 











LV 


CARLYLE AND THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHY PROBLEM 
DURING THE YEAR 1826-1827* 


HE year 1825-26, was of very great importance to Carlyle. It 

marked his emergence from the ethnic or purely humanistic phase 
of intellectual development, into the phase of transcendental thought. 
During the year he found for the first time a permanent within the flux. 
He encountered an unchanging truth through art: “the fiction of the 
poet,” he said, “is not falsehood but the purest truth.’ This culmination 
is the result of the esthetic progress traceable through the preceding 
period. 

Of still greater importance, as later developments in his life show, 
was the new religious viewpoint that Carlyle reached during the year. 
The key to that new position in Carlyle’s case was Entsagen.? During 
this year he had conquered all his scepticisms.* From this point he de- 
veloped a firm but undogmatic belief in the religion of Christ.‘ For 
the purposes of this paper it need simply be pointed out that religious 
faith discovers to its holders a permanent within the flux: a spiritual 
permanence that gives value to a life of physical change. 

The third avenue by which Carlyle discovered the permanent within 
the flux was transcendental philosophy. It was closely related to his 
progress in esthetics. Largely through the esthetic writers in Carlyle’s 
humanistic period he had gradually approached the tenets of trans- 
cendentalism. And the third avenue was also connected with his re- 
ligion. Although transcendental philosophy cannot be said to have 
given Carlyle back his religious faith, it can be proved to have inter- 

* Since this article was accepted the materials in some of Professor C. F. Harrolds’ 
articles referred to in the footnotes have been embodied in his Carlyle and German Thought, 
Yale Studies in English, txxxtr (1934), 

1 Goethe, J. W., Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels; translated by Carlyle 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1907), 1, 29. 

* See Carlyle and Miss Welsh, Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, edited by 
A. Carlyle (New York: John Lowe Co., 1909), m, 158-159, 186, 238, 242-243. 

* Carlyle, Thomas, Reminiscences (London: Macmillan and Co., 1887), m, 179-180. 
See also Froude’s Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1835, 2 v. (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1897), 
1, 269-270. 

* Carlyle, Thomas, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 5 v. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1899) (The Works of Thomas Carlyle, xxvi-xxx) 1, 398, 457. Carlyle, Thomas, Sartor 
Resartus, edited by MacMechan (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1896, New impression 1905), 
pp. 175, 203, 206-207, 239. Carlyle, Thomas, Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, 


John Sterling and Robert Browning, edited by A. Carlyle (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1923), 
pp. 78-79. 
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acted intimately with his irrational religious experiences and to have 
provided him a ready-prepared rational warrant for religious faith.' 
Thus, during the year 1825-26, three lines of interest—esthetics, re- 
ligion, German philosophy—coalesced in the tendency to discover to 
him the permanent within the flux, which he had sought long. Each 
of these three lines of interest can be traced. But it is only with the 
last of these—German philosophy—that this paper is chiefly concerned. 

One more preliminary remark will be helpful. Although Carlyle came 
into contact with many systems of philosophic thought, he was never 
a systematic philosopher himself. Evidences of the superficiality of 
Carlyle’s connection with the systematic aspect of German philosophy 
will emerge in the following discussion of his actual entry into this 
connection. 

The first positive record of Carlyle’s reading any work written by 
one of the German critical philosophers comes on September 27, 1826.’ 
He wrote Miss Welch that he had lately been reading Kant’s Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft; that he had been not only reading but partly 


5 See the following references: (a) Carlyle, Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, 
p. 95. (b) Espinasse, Francis, Literary Recollections and Sketches (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1893), pp. 220-221. (c) Carlyle, Essays, m, 26. (d) Carlyle, Two Note Books 
(New York: Grolier Club, 1898), 221-222. (e) Allingham, William, A Diary, edited by 
H. Allingham and D. Radford (London: Macmillan and Co., 1907), p. 273. 

* For instance, in 1816, after trying for eighteen months, he still did not understand 
such a fundamental principle in English philosophy as the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities of matter. See Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, edited by C. E. 
Norton, 2 vols. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1886), 1, 82. 

7 It is true that, long before this time, Carlyle had affected an air of familiarity when 
he alluded to the German philosophers. Miss Margaret Storrs has gathered many of these 
allusions for her dissertation, The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte (Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, 1929). I have gathered still more. But they are usually 
vague in content and are wholly lacking in references to specific works. Perhaps the most 
striking of the allusions to Kant before 1826 occurs in the Third Part of The Life of Schiller, 
which was finished by early February 1824 (London Magazine, x, 22). In it Carlyle stands 
at a safe distance from his subject and makes the well-worn complaint about abstruse 
terminology used to cloak simple meanings. Then he admits that his remarks are the 
result of only very limited acquaintance with the subject. I do not find in these allusions 
a sound basis for supposing that Carlyle had actually read in any of Kant’s books before 
the fall of 1826, On the other hand, I find that Carlyle had made very similar remarks 
about the philosophy of Kant in March 1823, when he was avowedly viewing it through 
borrowed eyes (Two Note Books, pp. 40-47). Perhaps the best case of Carlyle’s conjuring 
with Fichte’s name occurs also in the Third Part of The Life of Schiller. Only two pages 
before the allusion to Kant’s philosophy, Carlyle puts quotation marks around a passage 
that he attributes to Fichte (London Magazine, x, 20). However, the matter of this 
passage—without the signs of direct discourse—had appeared in Madame de Stael’s 
Germany (see the London 1814 edition, m1, 110), the book that had turned Carlyle’s 
attention to Germany in 1817. See Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1, 119. and Letters of 
Charles Eliot Norton (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913), 1, 480-481. 
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understanding it; that upon reaching the 150th page of the work, he 
had found Kant rather abstruse, and had stopped reading, puzzled.* 
There is no evidence that he ever resumed his reading of Kant after 
September 1826. In fact, at some time during the next spring, he wrote 
in his notebook that he had read only 100 pages of Kant.* This refer- 
ence merely makes it certain that Carlyle’s reading of Kant was not 
resumed during the period when he was trying to understand trans- 
cendentalism as a system.!® 

During his life in Scotland, Carlyle makes only two more references 
to a specific work by Kant: both are to the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
Since both seem based upon the reading done in the fall of 1826, chronol- 
ogy will not be violated if we examine these references now. The first 
of these references, made late in 1827, assures the reader that the for- 
bidding terminology of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft can be mas- 
tered." The second, made early in 1829, says that the relativity of 
Time and Space is carefully deduced with the strictest form of argu- 
ment in Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft." An examination of Kant’s 
work by this title shows that the matter referred to occurs well within 
the 150 pages, or even the 100 pages, that Carlyle at different times says 
he read. The list of books in Carlyle’s library at Chelsea contains only 
one work by Kant—the 1818 edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft.4 


As the evidence piles up, it continues to strengthen the suggestion that 
Carlyle knew only one work by Kant. 


® The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 1, 324. 

* Two Note Books, 112-113.—The entry was made between March 1827 (see p. 105) 
and June. The assurance for the latter date lies in the quotations from Richter on p. 114, 
which were taken for use in the essay on Richter, upon which Carlyle was busy in June 
(Letters of Thomas Carlyle pp. 49-50). Carlyle’s statement of 100 pages of Kant does not 
agree with his former statement of 150 pages, but this disagreement need not be taken 
too seriously in what is obviously a springtime reference to his reading during the pre- 
ceding fall. 

19 See Two Note Books, pp. 72-112, passim, for references to philosophic matters. 
Froude’s statement (Thomas Carlyle . . . 1795-1836, 1, 302, cited by Miss Storrs in The 
Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 21) that Carlyle read Kant, Fichte, and Schelling 
in the winter of 1827 at Edinburgh cannot be substantiated. Froude probably miscon- 
strued some of the notes that Carlyle took on these men while he was reading Reinhold’s 
account or Stapfer’s (see later, pp. 814-817 of this paper). 

u Essays, t, 75. 2 Essays, t, 25-26. 

8 Tilustrated Memorial Volume of the Carlyle’s House Purchase Fund Commitice with 
Catalogue of Carlyle’s Books, Manuscripts, Pictures and Furniture Exhibited Therein (Lon- 
don, 1896), p. 77.—However, it is not certain that this volume is the copy he used in his 
1826 reading. There seems no way to be certain on this point. Mrs. Strong, Curator of the 
Carlyle’s house, writes me concerning the volume in her care: “Carlyle’s book-plate 
(‘Humiliate’) is pasted on the inside of the cover but otherwise it has no marking or annota- 
tion whatever.” 
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Besides the Time-Space relativity, the only other principle that 
Carlyle seems to refer to Kant during his residence in Scotland, is the 
distinction between Vernunft and Verstand. It is the distinction between 
the faculties that deal with the noumenal and with the phenomenal re- 
spectively. But nowhere does he assign this distinction to a definite 
work by Kant. Nevertheless, wherever he derived it, it was of central 
importance for a while to Carlyle. In 1827 he thought it the grand 
characteristic of Kant’s philosophy.“ In 1829 he understood the trans- 
cendental philosophy to teach that in Reason (Vernunft) lay the founda- 
tion of all Poetry, Virtue, and Religion.” And he thought the Vernunft- 
over-Verstand distinction and subordination included more or less all 
true Christian Faith and Devotion. But at the same time he indicated 
the Time-Space relativity and the principle underlying it, as the 
premise from which would follow the conclusion that the Understanding 
produced only relative truth.'’ Furthermore, in a passage written at the 
same time, he appears to pass directly from the principle of Time—Space 
relativity to a resulting assurance of the permanent within the flux, 
overleaping the Vernunft-Verstand distinction as implicit.'* In Novem- 
ber 1831 Carlyle said our conception of immortality depends on that of 
time; indicated its connection with Sartor; considered the new concep- 
tion of time the deepest belonging to philosophy; believed this concep- 
tion the one wherein modern philosophy had gained its best triumph; 
and pointed to the Time-Space relativity as a reconciler of contradic- 
tions.'® And late in life he indicated a connection between Kant’s Time 
and Space doctrine and his own faith in immortality.”* Thus, although 
Carlyle once set great store by the Vernunft—Verstand distinction, he re- 
mained vague as to whence he drew it. He merely stated that it was 
uniformly implied in Kant’s philosophy. Later he seems to have regarded 
it as subordinate to the Time-Space relativity and logically sequent 
to it. There is no proof that Carlyle derived his distinction between 
Vernunft and Verstand directly from Kant. 

Although the records show many general allusions to Kant and to 
Kantism, there is no point now in mustering those that are already com- 
monly known. Miss Storrs, for example, has done this. And she has 
gone further. She has examined the philosophic import of Carlyle’s 
writings in comparison with Kant’s writings. Her conclusions in re- 
gard to this comparison may be taken as those of a qualified expert. 
She finds that Carlyle’s conception of the ideality of Time and Space 
is quite divorced from the whole significance given it by Kant;*! that 

M Essays, 1, 81. % Tbid., 11, 27.  Tbid., 1, 27. " Ibid., 1, 26-27. 

18 Tbid., 11, 26. 19 Two Note Books, pp. 221-222. 


* Allingham, William, A Diary, p. 273. One Saturday early in 1879. 
% The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 27. 
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Carlyle’s and Kant’s conceptions of the nature of the Reason and of the 
Understanding, as well as their interpretations of the value of the dis- 
tinction between the two faculties, are essentially at variance;” that 
Carlyle is opposed to Kant’s whole explanation of the derivation and 
character of the moral law;* and that on the whole the essence of ideal- 
istic philosophy remained foreign to Carlyle.™ 

Also the verdict of the excellently qualified scholar, Dr. René Wellek, 
bears on the point. He seems to feel that Carlyle had a more correct 
grasp of Kant’s ethics than he had of Kant’s distinction between 
Reason and Understanding and of Kant’s ideality of Space and Time. 


He says:* 


Kant’s opposition to Eudaemonism permeates the whole of ““Wotton Reinfred.” 
The very first sentence of the fragment [i.e., “Wotton Reinfred’’] asserts: 
“happiness if it be the aim was never meant to be the end of our being. .. .” 


However, it is noteworthy that before Carlyle had studied Kant he had 
shown his opposition to the ethical principle that is stated in Pope’s 
celebrated line. Apparently about the end of 1821 Carlyle first read 
through Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre.* Carlyle himself after- 
ward said that as a result of his reading of Lehrjahre*’ he found that “No 
man has the right to ask for a recipe of happiness, he can do without 


happiness. There is something better than that. . . .””* His opposition to 
the ethical principle that happiness is our being’s end and aim goes 
still further back than to the end of 1821. As early as June 4, 1820, ap- 
parently on his own account, Carlyle had reduced this popular eight- 
eenth-century principle to an absurdity.”* And on September 1, 1821, he 
again indicated the absurdity of the principle.*® A paragraph later than 
the one already quoted from clears up Dr. Wellek’s position: 


2 Ibid., 42.—Especially on the point that Carlyle’s use of Reason differs from Kant’s 
use, see Professor C. F. Harrold’s article “Carlyle’s Interpretation of Kant,” Philological 
Quarterly, vir (1928), 345-357. 

% Miss Storrs, The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 52. % Ibid., p. 29. 

% Wellek, René, Immanuel Kant in England 1793-1838 (Princeton University Press, 
1931), pp. 188-189. 

% See Wilson, David Alec, Carlyle Till Marriage (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1924), p. 211. 

% The passage in point can be found in Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels, 11, 129. 

%8 Carlyle, Thomas, Lectures on the History of Literature... , edited by J. R. Greene 
(London: Ellis and Elvey, 1892), second edition, pp. 202-203. 

% See “Eight Unpublished Letters of Thomas Carlyle,’”’ edited by R. Garnett, Archie 
fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, cmt (1899), 322-323 

%® The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 1, 12. 

| Kant in England, p. 189. 
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All these three ideas: the distinction between Understanding and Reason, the 
ideality of Space and Time and the moral law within us, recur again and again 
in Carlyle’s expositions of Kant and they recur with the same misinterpretations 
with which we find them in this half-forgotten early fragment which was pub- 
lished only in 1892 [i.e., “Wotton Reinfred’”’]. 


And a few pages later he concludes” 


It must be clear from the whole preceding discussion that Carlyle never came 
close to Kant’s position. ... In Kant he found a few appealing thoughts (or 
possibly mostly in second-hand reports of Kant): the general idealism and im- 
materialism, the ideality of space and time, the difference between Reason and 
Understanding, the Moral Law within us. But he gave a twist to all, which makes 
them Carlyle instead of Kant. 


I find no proof, either from Carlyle’s own statements or from expert 
comparison of Carlyle’s doctrines with those of Kant, that Carlyle 
during his Scottish period read more than a part of one of Kant’s 
works—150 pages of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft.* The more one 
studies Carlyle’s connection with German philosophy, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that Carlyle read little in the primary sources and that 
he derived much of his knowledge of this philosophy from secondary 
or popular sources. The 150 pages of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunjt 
is the only systematic work that Carlyle is known to have read by 
any of the three original philosophers—Kant, Schelling, and Fichte 
—who appear in the record of his reading during his period in Scotland. 

For the present we shall consider some secondary sources. Some- 
thing has already been done in this field. For instance, Professor Har- 
rold indicates Novalis’s Fragmente as a source through which Carlyle 
derived knowledge of transcendental philosophy.** Miss Storrs sug- 
gests Richter.* Dr. Wellek adds Jacobi.* I shall point out in chrono- 
logical order some other important secondary sources of quite different 
kinds from these and from each other. But there remains, and will long 
remain, much to be found out on the matter. 

As already indicated, Carlyle’s Two Note Books, published only in a 
limited edition of 390 copies, throws some light, which has not been 
adequately examined, on the development, the extent, and the sources 
of Carlyle’s information about German philosophy. The brief period 
from the fall of 1826 to the fall of 1827 seems to be the time in which 


® Tbid., p. 200. 

® This and similar statements herein are based on an unpublished record (some 4400 
entries) of Carlyle’s readings up to 1834. 

*%* C, F. Harrold, “Carlyle and Novalis,” S.P., xxvm (1930), 48-49. 

™ The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 34. * Kant in England, p. 201. 
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he was trying hardest to understand the systems of German thought as 
systems.” 

So far as the records show, Carlyle’s second book of German philos- 
ophy was Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit, by 
Herder, an opponent of Kant. On December 3, Carlyle found it an ex- 
traordinary book, but believed its conclusions very dubious.*” His next 
philosophic entry, within two days, shows him feeling that he “half or 
three-fourths” understood Coleridge’s distinction between an Idea and a 
Perception. Carlyle’s entry runs thus:** 


Coleridge says, “Many men live all their days without ever having an idea; 
and some of them with thousands of things they call ideas; but an Idea is not a 
Perception or Image, it cannot be painted, it is infinite.” Such was his meaning 
(not his words): I half or three-fourths seem to understand him. 


Apparently Carlyle was concerning himself with the distinction be- 
tween Vernunft and Verstand in Coleridge’s work The Friend. And, 
within two weeks, Carlyle made his first recorded philosophical state- 
ment of the permanent within the flux, which had as its basis the dis- 


* In addition to the evidence already given concerning Carlyle’s study of Kant’s Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, see Carlyle’s Two Note Books, pp. 72-112, passim, for references to 
philosophic matters. See also post, pp. 817-825, in which Carlyle’s reading of Schelling and 
Fichte is shown as part of the transition of Carlyle’s interest from the theoretical aspect 
to the practical aspect of German philosophy. Carlyle himself points out that he did not 
tarry long with the German or any other systems, but he does not say how long (Lectures 
on the History of Literature ..., pp. 204-205). 37 Two Note Books, pp. 72-73. 

38 Ibid., p. 78.—The passage in Coleridge to which Carlyle referred may have been the 
following one from the third essay in The Friend, Section the First, “On the Principle of 
Political Knowledge’’: “By the pure Reason, I mean the power by which we become 
possessed of principle, (the eternal verities of Plato and Descartes), and of ideas, (N.B. not 
images) as the ideas of a point, a line, a circle, in Mathematics; and of Justice, Holiness, 
Free-Will, etc., in Morals.” See The Works of S. T. Coleridge (Philadelphia: Crissy and 
Markley, 1849), p. 416. Or Carlyle may have had in mind a footnote to the postscript to 
the first essay in Section the Second, “‘On the grounds of Morals and Religion, and the 
Discipline of the Mind Requisite for the True Understanding of the Same.” In this 
footnote, after explaining Particularity as one of the manifestations of the French intellect, 
Coleridge continued: “‘ Hence the idolism of the French, here expressed in one of its results, 
viz., palpability. Ideas are here out of the question. I had almost said, that Jdeas and a 
Parisian philosopher are incompatible terms, since the latter half, I mean, of the reign 
of Louis XVI. But even the Conceptions of a Frenchman, whatever he admits to be con- 
ceivable, must be imageable, and the imageable must be fancied tangible—the non- 
apparency of either or both being accounted for by the disproportion of our senses, not by 
the nature of the conceptions.” (The Works of S. T. Coleridge, p. 497. Closely related 
thoughts occur in Biographia Literaria, Chapters vim, rx, x11, on pages 263, 266, and 288 
respectively.) The probability that the passage just quoted is the one in question is some- 
what strengthened by the fact that it occurs in connection with Coleridge’s distinction 
between genius and talent (ibid., 496-498). With this distinction Carlyle had long been 
familiar: he had pointed to it in March 1823. (Two Note Books, pp. 46-47.) 
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tinction between Vernunft and Verstand.® Here, as the year 1826 ended, 
was his first clear statement of the great phoenix idea, the permanent 
within the organic flux. But it had to undergo a period of development 
in Carlyle’s mind, as all his tenets did. For the present he simply re- 
acted against the associationalist philosophy.” 

The doctrine of immortality is a doctrine of the permanent within 
the flux. As the new year, 1827, began, Carlyle read Moses Mendel- 
sohn’s Phdidon on the subject, but concluded that immortality was to be 
believed by faith rather than proved to the understanding.“ He was 
deeply confused. He added: 


For the present, I will confess it, I scarce see how we can reason with absolute 
certainty on the nature or fate of any thing; for it seems to me we only see our 
own perceptions and their relations; that is to say, our soul sees only its own 
partial reflex and manner of existing and conceiving. I should have this cleared 
up: How does Kant manage it? 


However, instead of going to Kant himself to find out how Kant cleared 
up this matter, Carlyle went to a work by Reinhold. Although Carlyle 
nowhere mentions the book by name, it now appears to have been Car! 
Leonhard Reinhold’s Beytrage sur leichtern Uebersicht des Zustandes 
der Philosophie beym Anfange des 19 Jahrhunderts.“ Carlyle was reading 
this work early in January. And, as a result, at some time between 
January 1 and 16, he made the following entry in his notebook: 


3° Two Note Books, pp. 83-84.  Tbid., p. 84. “1 Two Note Books, pp. 96-97. 

* Tbid., pp. 96-97. * Hamburg, bey Friedrich Perthes, 1801-1803, 6 vols. 

“ Two Note Books, p. 100.—It would be hard to say which of the two trends seen in this 
entry is the more characteristic of Carlyle at this period: the tendency to make a brilliant 
stylistic antithesis or the tendency to point out a reform for his country. At all events, 
little strictly philosophic tendency on Carlyle’s part is revealed in this entry. The phil- 
osophic constituents of Carlyle’s notes are to be found in Reinhold’s distinction between 
Rationalism and Empiricism. On pages 12 and 13 of the first volume of Beyirdge occurs 
this passage concerning Descartes: “‘Auch Ihm ist, wie dem Platon, die reale Erkenntniss, 
als solche, nichts anderes als die Wahkrnehmung im Denken und durch Denken—das Philo- 
sophiren nichts anderes als reines, des Einflusses der Phantasie sich erwehrendes, und 
auf das Urwahre surtichgehendes Denken—das Urwahre nichts anderes als die Gottheit— 
und das Wahkre—die denkenden und materiellen Wesen unter Gott.” (The italics here and 
hereafter are Reinhold’s.) Reinhold’s next sentence indicates that Leibnitz developed still 
further than Descartes had done, these Platonic “Grundgedanken.”’ Thus the first part of 
Carlyle’s antithesis can be traced to Reinhold. In the second part of the antithesis, Carlyle 
was obviously referring to English empiricism. On page seven of the first volume of 
Beytrdge Reinhold said that the English had given up all genuine philosophic thinking 
after Locke and Hume had brought to conclusion the investigations introduced into Eng- 
land by Bacon. Two pages further on, Reinhold explained: “Baco legte den Glauben an 
die Natur, und an die, an derselben sich selbst ankiindigende, Gottheit, in welchen Beyden 
Ihm das an sich selbst Wahkre und Gewisse bestand, allen seinen Nachforschungen bald 
ausdriicklich, bald stillschweigend zum Grunde. Er dachte sich die urspriingliche reale 
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Leibnitz and Descartes found all Truth to rest on our seeing and believing in 
God: we English have found our seeing and believing in God to rest on all 
Truth; and pretty work we have made of it! 


On January 16, Carlyle made two more paragraphs of notes based on 
Reinhold. In both of these latter passages he mentioned Reinhold’s 
name: in the first, he mentioned it only parenthetically; in the second, 
he registered a doubt as to the trustworthiness of Reinhold as a guide. 
The entries are as follows: 

Who was Gassendi? and what were his Metaphysics? I have seen his Com- 
mentaries on Newton; but know nothing more of him; yet he is said (by Rein- 
hold) to be the father of the existing French Philosophy.“ 

Locke, Hume, Reid, etc., etc., are Empirics; Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, etc., 
ate Rationalists. Which is right? I begin to see some light thro’ the clouds in 
Kantism; tho’ Reinhold is somewhat of a Will-o’-wisp guide, I fear. Empiricism, 
if consistent, they say, leads direct to Atheism!—I am afraid it does.” 





Erkenntniss als die Wahrnehmung des Natiirlichen, als solchen, und des Gétilichen am 
Natiirlichen.” On pages 10 and 11 Reinhold rounded his point on English empiricism by 
saying that a certain characteristic of the English nation seemed to commit England’s 
philosophy to the empirical method and to cause even its moral and religious ideas to be 
based on sensation. 

* Carlyle appears to be mistaken: Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655) died when Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) was thirteen years old. 

This entry occurs in Carlyle’s Two Note Books, p. 102. Reinhold’s Beytrdge contains 
the reference to Gassendi as an empiricist; it occurs near the end of a long sentence dealing 
with the influence of Malebranche, Fenelon, and Pascal: “ Aber diese Manner trieben den 
Platonismus der Cartesianischen Philosophie, durch die etwas zu stark angebrachte 
Wiirze mysticher Ansichten und blosser Gefiihle der Religiositat, bis zu einem Extreme, 
welches, zuma] durch seinen zu starken Contrast mit dem Nationalcharakter und den 
Silien der Franzosen, nicht wenig dazu beytrug, das enigegengesetste Extrem der griechischen 
Sensualphilosophie—-den Gassendistischen Epikurismus—und den englindischen Empiri- 
cismus in Frankreich herbey zu fiihren”’ (1, 20). 

‘7 This entry on page 102 of Two Note Books follows immediately after the one on Gas- 
sendi. In next to the last sentence Carlyle is restating in his own words the rationalist’s 
indictments of the moral and religious implications of empiricism. He may have had in 
mind the following passages from Reinhold, for, in view of Reinhold’s religious bias, it 
does not seem out of place to give the word Glauben some religious significance: “‘ Auch im 
Glauben wird das Wahre nie ohne das Urwahre, und Dieses nie ohne Jenes geglaubt. Aber 
das Verhdliniss zwischen beyden wird im blossen Glauben nur genossen und gefiihlt, nicht 
erkannt und gedacht. Jeder mislungene Versuch, dasselbe su erkennen, giebt ein falsches 
Wissen, eine Afterphilosophie, welche, wenn und inwieferne sie nicht etwa durch den 
Glauben und die Liebe des Wahren niedergeschlagen, iiberwogen, wird, Unglauben erzeugt” 
(Beytrdge, 1, 72-73). Two pages further on, Reinhold said that speculation becomes 
skepticism, “wenn und inwieferne der Philosoph bey naherer Untersuchung seines 
angenommenen Ersten einsieht, dass dasselbe weder das Urwahre selbst seyn, noch auf ein 

Urwahres suriickfiihren kénne. Aus dieser Einfach, und durch die Darstellung derselben, 
wird er den Beweis fiihren, dass die Realitat der Erkenntniss durchaus fiir kein Wissen 
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From Reinhold’s biassed book Cariyle seems to have derived some 
notions of philosophic matters in the large, to have caught sight of 
“some light thro’ the clouds in Kantism,” and, still more important 
with both Reinhold and Carlyle, to have sensed some of the moral and 
religious bearings of various systems of philosophy. Thus Reinhold’s 
Beytrage occupied, at least for a time, the position of guide of Carlyle’s 
thought. 

In addition to using Coleridge and Reinhold, Carlyle made use of 
another guide to transcendental philosophy—a book review. It seems 
to have been in April or May of 1827 that Carlyle entered in his note- 
book a page full of illuminating notes concerning Kant and his suc- 
cessors.** I shall give them here exactly as they occur in the notebook :*® 


Wagner, Weiller, Hegel, Krug, are testators,®* opposers or commentators of 
Kant. Eschenmayer also. 

Bardili’s Rational Realism, is it not like the doctrine of Malebranche? 

Bouterwek, System of Virtuality: “the subjective and objective are nothing 
without each other.” 

Annihilation of the Subject—Spinosism and materialism. 

Fichte’s Transcendental Idealism, “elimination of the object”; that is de- 
ducing the not-me from the me? 

Schelling’s Ideal Realism, Philosophy of Nature, but usually called the System 
of Identity; “because it represents the subject and the object as absolutely 
identical and commingling and compounding themselves in intellectual in- 
tuition.” —To this I can attach next to no meaning. 

Fichte pretended to have deduced his system from Kant, which Kant eagerly 
denied. Kant’s system of morality is universal in Germany; his metaphysics are 





und durch kein Wissen bewihrt und vergewissert werden, und dass der Versuch einer 
solchen Bewihrung und Vergewisserung, so lange seine Unmiglichkeit nicht eingesehen 
wird, keinen andern Erfolg haben kénne, als ein falsches Wissen zu erkiinsteln, und die 
Realitat des Glaubens su untergraben’’ (Beytrage, 1, 75-76). Moreover, I cannot resist the 
feeling that there is a connection between the passages just quoted from Reinhold and 
still another of Carlyle’s notebook entries, made, presumably, on January 16 also: “To 
prove the existence of God as Paley has attempted to do (a Kantean would say) is like 
lighting a lantern to seek for the Sun: if you look hard by your lantern, you may even 
miss your search” (Two Note Books, p. 103). There is still one more point in connection 
with Reinhold. Carlyle’s discussion of the aim of “what may be called Primary or Critical 
philosophy”’ as the discovery of Urwakr, God, the Absolute (see “The State of German 
Literature,’ Essays, 1, 79-81) seems reminiscent of Reinhold’s allusions to certain Philo- 
sophae primae, from Descartes to the recent Germans. Reinhold’s discussion involves and 
identifies the terms Urwahkr, Gottheit, and Prius xar* ‘etoxt» (Beytrége, 1, 12-16, and 1, 
71-72. Part of this first reference has already been quoted in footnote 44.) 

4 It is impossible to date these entries with perfect accuracy. They fall between passages 
dated March 1827 and January 1828. I have dated them April or May because they pre- 
cede quotations from Richter, with whom Carlyle was occupied by June 4. See Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836, edited by C. E. Norton (London: Macmillan and Co., 1889), 
pp. 45-46. Two Note Books, pp. 112-113. 
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disfigured, misrepresented, no longer studied in his own writings, but (says this 
critic) well worthy of being studied. 

Kant reminded me of father Boscovich: but alas! I have only read 100 pages 
of his works. How difficult it is to live! How many things to do, how little 
strength, how little time to do them! 


Although the editor of Two Note Books, appears not to have known 
it, these notes were based on Carlyle’s reading of Part 1 of P. A. Stapfer’s 
article “Probléme de l’esprit humain” in the Revue Encyclopédique.®° 
The comments—not the questions or the confessions of ignorance— 
were taken almost literally from Stapfer’s article. These notes seem to 
show that at this time Carlyle knew little of the various philosophic 
systems of Germany. 

Although Carlyle could not look upon a philosophic system with 
the eye of a trained philosopher, he could form a shrewd estimate of its 
tendencies and effects. It is toward this practical aspect that we must 
look to find his interest. Early in June he put aside forever, unfinished, 
a novel that he had begun in January." This fragment is of some im- 
portance here, in that it indicates part of what Carlyle had seen when 
with Coleridge’s, Reinhold’s, and Stapfer’s help he had looked through 
the clouds of Kantism. In this novel Carlyle let one character say:” 


Much of this which you call Kantism seems but the more scientific expression 
of what all true poets and thinkers, nay, all good men, have felt more or less 
distinctly, and acted on the faith of, in all ages. 


Moreover, Carlyle lets one of the characters say that time is an eternal 
now.® And he lets still another attempt a distinction between Reason 
and Understanding.’ In these passages Carlyle was unquestionably 
looking to the practical rather than to the theoretical aspect of trans- 
cendental philosophy; he was chiefly concerned with the application of 
Kantian tenets rather than with their systematic derivation. 

The next philosophic reference, in August, shows too the drift of 
Carlyle’s interest away from the theoretical aspect to the practical. 
He was reading popular applications of the transcendental philosophy. 
That is, he was reading popular lectures by Schelling and Fichte.™ 


5° Revue encyclopédique, xxx (February 1827), 414-431.—Norton identified notes on 
other articles in the same magazine: for example, on the article that introduced Carlyle 
to Saint-Simonism. 

sea J. A. S. Barrett reads sectators instead of testators; See N. and Q., March 10, 1934, 
p. 165. 51 Letters of Thomas Carlyle, pp. 45-46 and 20. 

® Carlyle, Thomas, Last Word of Thomas Carlyle (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1892), p. 99. The novel was called Wotten Reinfred. 

8 Tbid., p. 99. * Tbid., pp. 62-63. 

% Letiers of Thomas Carlyle; p. 53; read with Essays, 1, 83, footnote, and 59-61 and 
footnote. 
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The book of popular lectures by Schelling was Vorlesungen iiber dic 
Methode des Akademischen Studiums.® In October, in the essay on “The 
State of German Literature,” Carlyle referred to pages 105-111 of this 
book to point his distinction between Reason and Understanding. He 
admitted with frankness—too often construed as modest understate- 
ment*’—that he knew only a little of Schelling’s thought and was there- 
fore not qualified to pass judgment on his system.** There is no sug- 
gestion that Carlyle at this time had made any study of Schelling’s 
elaborate works. And during the remainder of his residence in Scot- 
land, Carlyle left no record of reading any other work by Schelling.*® 

In the essay in which Carlyle showed his familiarity with the book 
of popular lectures by Schelling, Carlyle turned his attention to an 
examination of the critical philosophy in general. But it was an ex- 
amination of the aim rather than of the method, of the practical ap- 
plication rather than of the theory. He found that the aim of the critical 
philosophy was to open man’s inward eye to the Primitively True.*° 
In his consideration of the distinction between Reason and Under- 
standing, he did not examine the systematic reasoning that produced 
the distinction. Instead, he was occupied with the different objects 
and provinces with which these faculties might concern themselves." 
And, finally, Carlyle believed the importance of the distinction to be 
“vast, nay, in these days boundless, . . . could it be scientifically estab- 
lished.’’® 

The book of popular lectures by Fichte that Carlyle was reading 
in August 1827, along with the book by Schelling, proved to be Uber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten.™ And in the essay, finished in October 1827, 
Carlyle gave Fichte unqualified praise as a man and as a thinker, with- 
out attempting to judge his philosophic opinions.“ He found in Fichte’s 
book a conception of the Divine Idea that underlies experience;® he 
found an organic conception of human history;® and he found a con- 


% Carlyle, Essays, 1, 83, footnote. 57 Tbid., 1, 83, footnote. 58 Tbid., 1, 76-77. 

8 Dr. Wellek (Kant in England, p. 295, note 182, see also p. 201) says: “Schelling was 
probably quite unknown to Carlyle with the exception of the lectures ‘Methode des 
akademischen Studiums’.” And he suggests further, parenthetically, that even the passage 
Carlyle assigned to this work was “possibly quoted second-hand.” 

6° Tbid.,1, 81.—Also see end of footnote 47 in this paper for a suggestion of the connection 
of Reinhold with this viewpoint. * Carlyle, Essays, 1, 82-83. ® Tbid., 1, 83. 

® Letters of Thomas Carlyle, p. 53, read with Essays, 1, 59-61, and footnote. 

* Essays, t, 77. ® Tbid., 1, 58-61. 

® Carlyle’s passage on pp. 58-59 of Essays, Vol. 1, should be considered in relation to 
its context, pp. 58-61 and the footnote on p. 60. Also in the lectures On Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in History, edited by J. C. Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1907), pp. 217-218, Carlyle ascribes to Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien the notion that the 
manifestations of the Divine Idea change in every new generation. The idea is common 
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ception of elect individuals who serve as heaven-appointed intermedi- 
ators between the unchanging Divine Idea and the changing world 
of sense.*? As has been indicated by Carlyle and by several critics, 
Carlyle’s Hero-doctrine is deeply indebted to this work.** But Miss 
Storrs has pointed out that Carlyle did not understand the philosophic 
system of which the above-mentioned conceptions were parts, and 
that he therefore misunderstood the philosophic significance of these 
and of the other doctrines which he referred to Fichte.® 

Miss Storrs has further pointed out that the basic metaphysical con- 
ceptions upon which Fichte’s popular works were built are to be found in 
Fichte’s early Wissenschaftslehre.”” However, in the record of Carlyle’s 
reading up to 1834, there is, to me, no convincing evidence that he read 
any work by Fichte except Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten. Thus it would 
seem that part of Carlyle’s misunderstanding of the philosophic sig- 
nificance of Fichte’s doctrines is due to the smallness of his reading in 
Fichte. But, before one can form his judgment concerning the amount 
of Carlyle’s reading in Fichte, there is a body of evidence to examine. 

Carlyle’s relation to Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre is apt to prove a 
snare to critics. The difficulty is a peculiar one, probably arising chiefly 
from Carlyle’s use of the expression “Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre” in 
the 1829 essay on Novalis. In this essay Carlyle put into quotation 
marks the statement that Friedrich Schlegel and Fichte had “ ‘a great 
and abiding effect on his [Novalis’s] whole life.’ ’’7! And Carlyle con- 
tinued :” 
Fichte, in particular, . . . had quite gained Novalis to his doctrines; indeed the 
Wissenschaftslehre, which, as we are told of the latter, “he studied with un- 





in Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten: see J. G. Fichte’s Simmiliche Werke, edited by I. H. 
Fichte (Leipzig, 1844), v1, 352, 366, 406, 415, 438, 446; or Smith’s translation of The 
Popular Works of J. G. Fichte (London: John Chapman, 1849), 1, 247, 263, 312-313, 
324, 352, 361. 7 Essays, 1, 58-61. 

$8 Carlyle himself first pointed out the connection between his Hero as Man of Letters 
and Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien. See On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic 
in History, pp. 217-219.—C. E. Vaughan and B. H. Lehman both recognize Carlyle’s 
indebtedness to Fichte’s book, and both realize that Carlyle adapted for his own purposes 
what he took from Fichte. See Vaughan, “Carlyle and his German Masters,” Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, collected by A. C. Bradley (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1910), 1, 193-195, and Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero... (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1928), pp. 113-128, especially 122-123.—Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Harrold says that Carlyle appropriated ideas from Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des 
Gelehrien for his own philosophy of history. See S.P., xxvii (1930), 58, footnote 55. 

% The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, 53-100, especially 61, 62, 68, 69, 73, 88. 

% Tbid., 62.—She thus takes issue with Vaughan (Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, 1, 186), who does not consider the works of Fichte’s two periods 
harmonious with each other. 1 Essays, 1, 10. 2 Tbid., 11, 10. 
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wearied zeal,” appears to have been the groundwork of all his future speculations 
in Philosophy. 


And still further in the essay Carlyle wrote:” 


To ourselves, it somewhat illustrates the nature of Novalis’s opinions, when we 
consider the then and present state of German metaphysical science generally ; 
and the fact, stated above, that he gained his first notions on this subject from 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre. It is true, as Tieck remarks, “he sought to open for 
himself a new path in Philosophy; to unite Philosophy with Religion”; and so 
diverged in some degree from his first instructor; or, as it more probably seemed 
to himself, prosecuted Fichte’s scientific inquiry into its highest practical results. 


Thereupon Carlyle added that Novalis’s metaphysical creed appeared 
essentially synonymous with what little he understood of Fichte’s and 
might for present purposes be classed under the head of Kantism, or 
German metaphysics generally.” 

The first element of the difficulty is the ambiguity of the word Wis- 
senschaftslehre. This term might mean philosophy, in a general sense, 
quite as well as it might mean any particular work by Fichte. In fact 
the word does occur prominently in more than one of Fichte’s own 
publications.™ Furthermore there is no evidence that Carlyle thought 
the word signified any particular work by Fichte. In other instances 
besides the one in question he seems to use the words Wissenschaftslehre 
and philosophy interchangeably.” The solution of the difficulty lies in 
Tieck’s Vorrede to Novalis Schriften. Two passages from it seem to 
have furnished the basis of Carlyle’s remarks concerning Fichte’s Wis- 


” Essays, 1, 22-23. % Tbid., 1, 23. 

™ When Professor Harrold (S. P., xxvu, 58, footnote 55) says that Fichte’s Wissen- 
schaftslehre, 1794, perhaps helped furnish ideas for Carlyle’s philosophy of history, one 
supposes that he has in mind Grundlage der gesammien Wissenschaftslehre. But another 
work, Grundriss der gesammien Wissenschaftslehre, with the same key-word in its title, 
belongs to the same year. See J. G. Fichte’s Simmiliche Werke, edited by J. H. Fichte 
(Leipzig, 1844). Miss Storrs (op. cit., pp. 60, 68, 69) also refers to Wissenschaftslehre as 
a book; but she gives no date of publication. 

™% Notice the following uses of the words Wissenschaftslehre and Philosophy inter- 
changeably. (1) In a footnote to the Novalis essay Carlyle wrote: “Schelling, we have been 
informed, gives account of Fichte and his Wissenschafislehre to the following effect: ‘The 
Philosophy of Fichte was like lightning; it appeared only for a moment, but it kindled a 
fire which will burn forever’ ”’ (Essays, 1, 10, note). (2) Further in the ssay, Carlyle 
translated one of Novalis’s Fragmente which contained the expression “Fichtesche Philo- 
sophie.”’ See Novalis Schrifien (Jena, 1907), m, 294. Carlyle’s translation of this passage 
runs: “The Catholic Religion is to a certain extent applied Christianity. Fichte’s Phil- 
osophy too is perhaps applied Christianity” (Essays, u, 42). But when Carlyle wrote 
Sartor Resartus, he, perhaps unconsciously, changed the expression “Fichte’s Philosophy” 
to “Fichte’s Wissenschafislehre” (Sartor Resarius, p. 177 and note). 
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senschaftslehre and Novalis. Tieck had written thus concerning Novalis: 


In der Philosophie hatte er vorziiglich Spinoza und Fichte studiert; aber er 
suchte nacher eine eigne Bahn, die Philosophie mit der Religion zu vereinigen, 
und so wurden ihm, was wir von den Neuplatonikern besitzen, sowie die Schriften 
den Mystiker, sehr wichtig. 


And after speaking of the very warm friendship that existed between 
Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel, Tieck had said:78 


auch Fichte lernte er [i.e., Novalis] kennen, und diese bieden Geister hatten 
einen grossen und bleibenden Einfluss auf sein ganzes Leben. Er studierte nach 
einiger Zeit die Wissenschaftslehre mit unermiidlichem Eifer. 


It will be noticed that the particular term that has caused trouble, 
Wissenschaftslehre,”* here simply means philosophy, and has no refer- 
ence to any particular work by Fichte. In failing to translate it into 
the English equivalent—philosophy—Carlyle has, unintentionally per- 
haps, thrown out a false clue. But it should mislead no more. With 
the Tieck Preface to Novalis Schriften in his hands Carlyle did not 
need to have read Fichte’s technical philosophy to make the statements 
that occur in the Novalis essay. In saying that Novalis gained his first 
notions of modern German philosophy from Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, 
which was the groundwork of Novalis’s further philosophic specula- 
tions, Carlyle was merely restating, as he repeatedly hints, Tieck’s 
statement of the matter. 

There are still other works by Fichte that have been assigned an 
influence upon Carlyle. Probably it is the striking similarity of titles 
that has led critics to search Fichte’s Grundsiige des gegenwirtigen 
Zeitalters for similarities to Carlyle’s “Characteristics.”** Professor 


™ Novalis Schrifien, 1, xxi. This Vorrede by Tieck was reprinted from the third edition 
of Novalis Schriften, 1815. Carlyle used the fourth edition, 1826. See Carlyle’s Essays, u 
1, footnote. 78 Novalis Schriften, Bd. 1, x. 

7 The printer’s type that is used for this word in Tieck’s Vorrede is in no way dis- 
tinguished from the type used for the rest of the passage. Nor is there any other dis- 
tinguishing mark. A change in type was the customary distinction for book titles then 
in German, as now in English. 

*° But such a line of reasoning would, if one wished, lead him just as logically to the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times. According 
to Carlyle’s own statements he read this work twice: the first reading came before Decem- 
ber 4, 1826 (Two Note Books, pp. 71-72), the second, before October 15, 1832 (Essays, m1, 
200). At least one of these readings, and possibly both, came before he wrote the essay 

“Characteristics.” A more modern English instance would be Hazlitt’s Characteristics, in 
the Manner of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. In the fall of 1831, just before writing “Character- 
istics,’ Carlyle was much interested in Hazlitt. While he was still balancing between an 
essay “On Man” and one “On Authors” (Two Note Books, p. 212), he read Hazlitt’s Table 
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Harrold believes that this work by Fichte furnished ideas for Carlyle’s 
philosophy of history.** And Professor Lehman presents evidence for 
what he believes to be a slight influence of Fichte’s work on Carlyle’s 
Hero-doctrine.” One idea that Professor Lehman presents is particu- 
larly striking.* In Fichte’s Grundzige des gegenwirtigen Zeitalters, Fichte 
distinguishes four different modes by which the Divine Idea may mani- 
fest itself in the world of sense: these various modes are (1) Art, (2) 
Social Relations, (3) Science, and (4) Religion.* Professor Lehman com- 
pares three of these distinctions with Carlyle’s Hero-doctrine. He says:* 


. .. we have here the hero as Divinity, Prophet, and Priest, in the fourth; as 
King and Man of Letters in the second; as Poet in the first. 


As Professor Lehman knows, one has to use considerable imagination 
to bring Carlyle’s Divinity, his Prophet, his Priest, his King, his Man 
of Letters, and his Poet out of Fichte’s general divisions of Religion, 
Social Relations, and Art. But that is not the point at issue. My point 
now is that the same effort of the imagination will just as readily bring 
all of them out of Fichte’s five-fold division in Uber das Wesen des 
Gelehrien. And from this work it will far more readily bring two of 
them: Carlyle’s Man of Letters and his King. In this Uber das Wesen 
des Gelehrten Fichte stipulates the following five modes whereby the 
Divine Idea manifests itself through men in the world of sense: (1) 
Legislation, (2) Natural Science (Knowledge of Nature), (3) Religion, 
(4) Philosophic Science (Knowledge of the Divine Idea), and (5) Art.™ 
In short, these five modes in Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten include the 
previously mentioned four. It must be borne in mind that Carlyle is 
otherwise known to have read, and to have been influenced by, Uber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten. As we have already seen, it was in Fichte’s 
conception of the nature of the scholar in this work that Carlyle found, 
or thought he found, his conception of the Hero as Man of Letters. 
Also, Carlyle’s conception of the Hero as King shows more notable 
similarity to Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien than to Grundziige des gegen- 
wirtigen Zeitalters. The Legislator in the second lecture of the former 
work is at least as suggestive of Carlyle’s King as is anything in the 





Talk (Ibid., p. 213). Eventually he decided on the former topic, “On Man.” “Character- 
istics” was the result. And in this very essay he made a pointed statement concerning 
Hazlitt (Essays, m1, 32). 81 §. P., xxvit, 58, footnote 55. 

® Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero, pp. 114-116. 

% Tt, alone, in this evidence looks strong enough to support the charge of influence, but 
it runs foul of Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien, and sinks, as we shall see. 

% Fichte’s Werke, vit, 58-60 (Smith’s translation of The Popular Works of J. G. Fichie, 
11, 57-59). % Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero, p. 116. 

% Fichte’s Werke, v1, 369-371 (Smith’s translation of Popular Works, 1, 267-269). 
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discussion of Social Relations in the latter work. Moreover, in the 
seventh lecture of the former work, Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien, Fichte 
gives a discussion of the guide of human affairs.*’ And, finally, the 
eighth of these lectures concerns itself primarily with the Ruler.** One 
may look further and still be unconvinced that Carlyle was influenced by 
Fichte’s Grundziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters. 

Miss Storrs indicates a passage in Carlyle’s ‘“‘The State of German 
Literature” which, she says, “might seem to refer to the Characteristics 
of the Present Age (by Fichte] rather than to the Nature of the Scholar.’’® 
The passage in Carlyle’s essay runs: “For each age, by the law of its 
nature, is different from every other age, and demands a different rep- 
resentation of the Divine Idea, the essence of which is the same in all; 
so that the literary man of one century is only by mediation and re- 
interpretation applicable to the wants of another.’’*® But this concep- 
tion of organic change in the manifestation of the Divine Idea in differ- 
ent ages is common in Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien.*' Moreover, 
in “The State of German Literature” Carlyle indicated Fichte’s Uber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten as the source of it.” 

What at first glance appeared to me to offer a more striking parallel 
than the passage pointed out by Miss Storrs occurs in a statement of 
Carlyle’s concerning different epochs in human history, as follows:* 


Every society, every Polity, has a spiritual principle; is the embodiment, tenta- 
tive and more or less complete, of an Idea: all its tendencies of endeavour, 
specialities of custom, its laws, polities and whole procedure (as the glance of 
some Montesquieu, across innumerable superficial entanglements, can partly 
decipher), are prescribed by an Idea, and flow naturally from it, as movements 
from the living source of motion. This Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class 
of men, to a creed, to an institution, or even, as in more ancient times, to a piece 
of land, is ever a true Loyalty; has in it something of a religious, paramount, 
quite infinite character; it is properly the Soul of the State, its Life; mysterious 
as other forms of Life, and like these working secretly, and in a depth beyond 
that of consciousness. 


87 Fichie’s Werke, v1, 415 (Smith’s translation of Popular Works, 1, 324). 

88 Fichte’s Werke, vt, 420-428 (Smith’s translation of Popular Works, 1, 330-339). 

%* Storrs, The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 87. % Essays, 1, 58-59. 

" See Fichte’s Werke, v1, 352 (Smith’s translation of Popular Works, 1, 247); Werke, 
vi, 366 (Popular Works, 1, 263); Werke, v1, 406 (Popular Works, 1, 312-313); Werke, v1, 
415 (Popular Works, 1, 324); Werke, v1, 438 (Popular Works, 1, 352); Werke, vi, 446 
(Popular Works, 1, 361). 

* Carlyle’s passage on pp. 58-59 of Essays, 1, should be considered in relation to its 
context, pp. 58-61 and the footnote on p. 60. Also in Heroes and Hero-Worship, pp. 217- 
218, Carlyle ascribes to Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien the notion that the manifestations 
of the Divine Idea change in every new generation. % Essays, m1, 13-14. 
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One might take this statement for a reflection of Fichte’s doctrine 
concerning the “Idea of the Age.” But closer examination shows greater 
difference than similarity. Carlyle’s idea or spiritual principle of a 
society or polity was decipherable only partially to the historian, after 
he had examined the phenomena of the age. It worked, he said, “‘secretly, 
and in a depth beyond that of consciousness.” 


This Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class of men, to a creed, to an institution, 
or even . . . to a piece of land, is ever a true Loyalty. 


Apparently it was a devotion to some object existing in time, and was 
simply a loyalty of individuals. Fichte’s notion was almost opposite in 
meaning. According to Fichte, only the abstract philosopher could 
adequately describe the Age: he would, said Fichte,™ 


independently of all experience, seek out an Idea of the Age (which indeed in 
its own form,—as Jdea,—cannot be apparent in experience), and exhibit the 
mode in which this Idea would reveal itself under the forms of the necessary 
phenomena of the Age... . 


The philosopher, according to Fichte, would deduce absolutely a priori 
all the possible phenomena of existence from the Unity of his presup- 
posed principle.* Furthermore, Fichte says, “he must be able a priori 
to describe Time as a whole, and all its possible Epochs.” The more 
one sees of such examples, the more he feels the force of Miss Storrs’ 
statement that the theories of history held by Fichte and Carlyle differ 
fundamentally.*? She of course is speaking from a strictly philosophic 
rather than from a popular or from a practical point of view. 

Miss Storrs concludes her comparison of Carlyle’s “Characteristics”’ 
and Fichte’s Grundsziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters with the following:** 


. .. while many of Carlyle’s phrases strongly recall Fichte, and were very prob- 
ably suggested by the philosopher, they are divorced from their original sig- 
nificance, and used in the presentation of so different an argument, that the 
similarity is largely of word, where it is not of transitory detail. 


Possibly these phrasal resemblances to which Miss Storrs alludes would be 
traceable to other sources if our knowledge were complete. At all events, 
there is insufficient evidence that Carlyle was familiar with the Grund- 
siige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters. 

Fichte’s Staatslehre calls for only brief mention. This work is nowhere 
mentioned in the record of Carlyle’s reading up to the year 1834. Miss 


% Fichte’s Werke, vu, 4and 5 (Popular Works, 11, 2 and 3). 
% Fichte’s Werke, vu, 4 and 5 (Popular Works, 11, 2 and 3). 
% Fichte’s Werke, vu, 5 (Popular Works, 11, 3). 

” The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 78. 
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Storrs for some reason ignores the work. It seems probable that Pro- 
fessor Lehman takes it up for consideration only because of Professor 
Vaughan’s broad, confident, but unproved suggestion that it influenced 
Carlyle.*® At any rate the former writes:'° 


It would seem that Professor Vaughan’s attribution of the doctrine of Heroes 
to what Carlyle found “between the lines of Das Wesen des Gelehrien” but 
“written large in the more systematic exposition of the Staatslehre” is mis- 
leading if not downright wrong. 


Professor Lehman then proceeds to dispose of the Staatslehre by quoting 
some passages that only in a general way connect themselves with the 
Hero-idea.'” In stating that these five winnowed-out passages leave the 
reader unconvinced of Carlyle’s indebtedness to Fichte’s Staatslehre, 
it is only fair for me to repeat that Professor Lehman introduced his 
examination of this work as a correction of Professor Vaughn’s attribu- 
tion of Carlyle’s Hero-doctrine to what he found in the Staatslehre. It 
appears that the case must be dismissed because of lack of evidence. 

This discussion of Carlyle’s connection with Fichte’s works gives evi- 
dence for my opinion that, up to 1834, at least, Carlyle had read only 
one of the works by Fichte that he has been supposed to have read. This 
one work was Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien.'* And the reading of this 
book of popular lectures late in 1827 brings to a close the record of 
Carlyle’s readings in German philosophy during the year 1826-27. 

By suggesting 1826-27 as the period in which Carlyle was trying 
hardest to understand the systems of German philosophy as systems, 
I do not mean to minimize the part-played by the poets and the esthetic 
writers who, both before and during this period, helped Carlyle toward 
his transcendental tenets. More will be said of them at another time. 
There seems no reason to doubt Professor Harrold’s belief that Novalis 
was an important source through which Carlyle derived knowledge of 
transcendental philosophy.’* But I would point out now, that when 
Carlyle read Novalis the second time, in January 1829,’ he read him 


% Vaughan, “‘Carlyle and His German Masters,’’ Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, 1, 193-194. 

100 Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero, pp. 117-118. 101 [id., p. 118. 

102 Dr, Wellek writes: “‘ An analysis of Carlyle’s relation to Fichte would lead to the same 
negative results [as did Dr. Wellek’s analysis of Carlyle’s relation to Kant], even if it 
can be shown that Carlyle borrowed certain phrases and little tags of speech and that 
Fichte had some influence on his theory of the hero.” (Kant in England, p. 201.) 

13 Harrold, “Carlyle and Novalis,” S. P., xxvu (1930), 48-49. 

1% Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 137, when read with Two Note Books, 135 and 140. Car- 
lyle’s first reading of Novalis seems to have been in the year 1825-26 (see Carlyle’s trans- 
lation, German Romance, 1, 260). 
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for his philosophy of life and interpretation of life rather than to dis- 
cover a system of thought. And I would suggest that Novalis’s chief 
service to Carlyle lay in showing him Natural Supernaturalism, which 
served him as a transition from Transcendentalism to Poetic Realism. 

There are a few more facts that are worthy of place here because of 
their close connection with my topic. A letter written by Carlyle in 1841 
throws some light over the matterof what he read and admired in German 
philosophy. In this letter he was advising two young men as to how they 
might find their way about in German philosophy. He mentioned only 
four works; three of them we have already considered in this paper. 
The first of these works, in order of importance, was Kant’s Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. Carlyle thought it the key to all German thought.'® 
And he thought that perhaps the sole value of German philosophy was 
the fact that it offered “deliverance from the fatal incubus of Scotch or 
French philosophy, with its mechanisms and its Atheisms.’” Bright in 
Carlyle’s memory beyond all other works he had read on the subject of 
German philosophy were the two books of popular lectures that we 
have already noticed: Schelling’s Uber die Methode des Akademischen 
Studiums and Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des Gelehriten. The fourth book 
that Carlyle mentioned in 1841 was a two-volume life and literary cor- 
respondence of Fichte, prepared by his son.’® On account of Carlyle’s 
statement on March 17, 1832, that he intended writing an essay on 
Fichte,' one would guess that he came into contact with this biography 
at London in 1831-32. By the end of 1831, Carlyle had denounced 
the systematic side of all philosophic speculation,"® and at this time 
was probably interested in Fichte primarily from the biographical 
standpoint. At all events, in 1841, Carlyle wrote two young men 
struggling with German philosophy that this work was worth their 
reading because of the general glimpse it gave of the whole field of Ger- 
man thought.'” 

Besides the four works that the letter of 1841 recommended, three 
more works with which Carlyle became acquainted at various times 

106 Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 59. It is interesting, and perhaps 
significant, that Madame de Staél had advanced the same opinion in the book that intro- 
duced Carlyle to German literature and thought (Germany, m1, 71). 

10 Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 59. 

107 Tbid., p. 59 and footnote. 

108 Tbid., p. 59.—The work alluded to appears to have been J. G. Fichte’s Leben und 
literarischen Briefwechsel, edited by I. H. Fichte (1830-31). 

10° Two Note Books, p. 255. 10 Essays, m1, 25. 

111 On June 13, 1833, he called attention to this attitude of biographical interest even 
toward philosophers (Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill . . . , p. 57). 
2 Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 59. 
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after 1827 may be briefly mentioned here. The first of the three is a 
review of Friedrich Schlegel’s philosophy of life, probably in the Janai- 
sche Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung for March 1828." The second is the 
book of lectures in which Schlegel presented his philosophy of life. At 
some time in 1830 the lectures that had been completed at Schlegel’s 
death were published under the title Philosophische Vorlesungen, ins- 
besondere tiber Philosophie der Sprache und des Wortes. And before 
August 4, 1831, Carlyle had procured the book and read it."* The essay 
“Characteristics,” purporting to be in part a review of this work, con- 
tains Carlyle’s denunciation of all philosophic systems as systems," 
The third, and last, work to be mentioned here is a translation from 
Fichte’s works, in which Carlyle was reading at some time between 
1840 and 1850."* Probably it was William Smith’s translation called 
The Popular Works of J. G. Fichte.“’ And perhaps Carlyle’s reason for 
reading in it may be seen in Miss Storr’s statement that Smith’s trans- 
lation was inscribed “to Thomas Carlyle . . . with his permission. . . .””!"* 
Whatever the reason for this reading, Carlyle had definitely fallen away 
from his old admiration; he now thought Fichte “a thick skinned 
fellow.”’"* A detailed study of this alienation from Fichte would lead us 
back to Carlyle’s change from Transcendentalism to Poetic Realism. 


Hitt SHINE 
Maryville College 


43 Carlyle, Two Note Books, p. 129.—I have had no opportunity to examine the German 
journal to see if my guess is right. 

14 Macvey Napier, Selections from the Correspondence of Macvey Napier, Esq., edited 
by his son, Macvey Napier (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879), pp. 116-117. See also 
Illustrated Memorial V olume of the Carlyle’s House Purchase Fund Committee with Catalogue 
of Carlyle’s Books, Manuscripts, Pictures, and Furniture exhibited therein, p. 88. 

M5 Essays, m1, 25. U6 Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 220. 

17 Dr. Wellek, who has examined an 1848 edition of this translation in the library of 
the Carlyle House in Chelsea, writes of it: ‘The body of the book is obviously unread, 
the introduction has marginal notes in Carlyle’s hand” (Kant in England, p. 295, note 182). 

18 The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 99. Also Professor Harrold informs me 
that his copy of Smith’s translation, dated 1873, bears this inscription. However, I have 
seen only a copy of the 1849 edition; it contains no such inscription. 

119 Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 220. Instead of going to primary 
sources, Carlyle appears to have relied upon secondary or popular writings, such as a 
survey work by Reinhold, a book review by Stapfer, and a preface by Tieck. 
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UN JOVEN DE PROVECHO: AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY 
BY B. PEREZ GALDOS 


HEN, in 1892, Galdés startled Spanish literary circles by his de- 
cision to turn dramatist, few of either his supporters or his de- 
tractors were aware of the fact that as far back as his student days he 
had already carried on a serious flirtation with the drama. Certainly in 
the confused discussions which his dramatic appearance as playwright 
precipitated in the press of Madrid, no more than an occasional passing 
reference was made to his previous essays at the theater.' It seems that 
only two newspapers gave adequate space to Galdés’ early preparation 
for the career of a dramatist and these reproduced an article by Eusebio 
Blasco, originally published in France.? Because they are pertinent to 
our discussion, the principal facts in Blasco’s article merit repetition. 
In 1867, Galdés submitted two dramatic works to Manuel Catalina, 
at that time the director of the Teatro Espafiol.* After three years of 
patient waiting, the aspiring young dramatist, armed with a letter of 
recommendation from Federico Balart, appeared before Blasco who was 
to intercede with Catalina in his behalf. That very day Blasco called on 
the negligent director who, by way of an apology for his obvious remiss- 
ness, characterized the two dramas thus: “Sf, ya sé . . . un drama histérico 
muy malo, y unca comedia dramatica muy violenta ...”’ Blasco, who 
earlier in the day had been intrigued by Galdés’ seriousness, modesty, 
and apparent indifference into reading the plays, formulated his own 
opinion as follows: 


La comedia me parecié hermosfsima; era poa el estilo de lo que en Francia ha 
producido mis tarde el Teatro Libre. Un drama {fntimo, que, sin ningan género 
de duda, estaba por encima de nuestro piiblico de entonces. 


Since he failed to pass judgment on the historical drama, Blasco evidently 
agreed with Catalina about its deficiencies and pleaded only for the 
comedy. The director, however, could not be persuaded to favor the 


1 Galdés’ early experience with the drama has been adequately discussed by Professor 
Jacob Warshaw in his article on “Galdés’ Apprenticeship in the Drama,” MLN, 1v 
(1929), 459-463. 

* The Galdés family has preserved in San Quintin an apparently complete file, started 
by the author himself, of the principal reviews and articles written about his dramas. The 
article in question appeared in La Iberia (April 2, 1892) and in La Justicia (March 26, 
1892). The dates may be slightly inaccurate; they were furnished by a clipping company. 

* The Teatro Principe, according to Galdés. Cf. L. A. del Olmet and A. Gracia Ca- 
rraffa, Galdés (Madrid, 1912), p. 29. 
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second work either. “jQuia!’’ he replied. “No es posible; el drama es 
demasiado crudo, y sobre todo, el autor no es conocido.” 

One may safely assume that the “drama histérico muy malo”’ is the 
now oft-mentioned but never seen La expulsién de los moriscos.4 Concern- 
ing the identity of the “comedia dramidtica muy violenta” there can be 
only very broad speculation. Possibly it is the dramatic work mentioned 
by Clarin in his highly penetrating biographical sketch of Galdés pub- 
lished in 1889. Galdés wrote to his biographer: 


Tengo una idea muy vaga que en los tres 6 cuatro afios que precedieron 4 la 
revolucién del 68 me ocurrian 4 m{ unas cosas muy raras. Hice algunos ensayos 
de obras de teatro, todo bastante mediano, excepto una cosa que me parece que 
era menos mala, si bien me alegro de que no hubiera pasado de las Musas al 
teatro... 


And while Galdés’ exasperating identification of the tolerably bad play as 
“una cosa” does not exclude the possibility that he had in mind La 
expulsién de los moriscos, the words “menos mala” might refer to the 
comedy which elicited high praise from Blasco in 1870. Again, the mod- 
est description might also fit El hombre fuerte, the play which Eduardo de 
Lustoné made known in 1902.6 The temptation is naturally very strong 
to conclude that this work is identical with the comedy mentioned by 
Blasco, but the passages reproduced by Lustoné reveal none of the qual- 
ities attributed by Blasco to the second of the two dramatic efforts which 
Galdés submitted to Catalina in 1867. Finally, but without insisting too 
much, we may suggest the case of Un joven de provecho’ as another possi- 
bility. 

This four-act original comedy in prose is thus far the only extant 
complete dramatic composition of the many which Galdés wrote before 


* Galdés apparently did not agree with Catalina. Speaking of this drama in 1912, he 
said: “A Catalina le gust6 mucho y estuvo 4 punto de representarse, pero... no se 
represent6. Por qué? Por lo que no se representan las obras de los que empiezan.”’ (Cf. 
del Olmet, of. cit., pp. 29-30). It should be noted that the reason advanced by Galdés for 
the failure of La expulsién de los moriscos to reach the boards coincides with the second 
part of Catalina’s reason for rejecting the comedy which Galdés submitted in 1867. 

5 Cf. Leopoldo Alas, Galdés, in Obras completas, 1 (Madrid, 1912), pp. 20-21. 

* Cf. El primer drama de Galdés, in Nuestro tiempo, 1, 13 (1902), 155-165.—Luston6’s 
suggestion that this is Galdés’ first play is obviously unfounded; it is not even his first at- 
tempt at dramatic writing in verse. Cf. Arunci, Quien mal hace, bien no espere. Ensayo 
dramAtico en un acto y en verso... Benito Perez Galdés, afio 1861, in El Globo (Jan. 27, 
1894). 

7I am gratefully indebted to Marfa Pérez-Galdés de Verde for permission to examine 
in 1931 her father’s miscellaneous and unclassified papers among which I had the good 
fortune to come upon this hitherto unknown play in Galdés’ handwriting and bearing his 
signature. 
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he definitely decided to dedicate himself to the novel. We are led to 
believe that for a time Galdés had saved all his efforts in behalf of an 
improved Spanish theater, although very frequently he was tempted to 
destroy them,*® but Un joven de provecho he must have regarded as of 
sufficient merit to be preserved permanently. It is therefore not unlikely 
that this is the play Galdés had in mind in his statement to Clarin in 
1889. Even more plausible does it seem that this is the companion work 
to La expulsién de los moriscos, for its qualities do bear out to some extent 
Blasco’s characterization. Particularly significant is Blasco’s opinion 
that the comedy would have been too advanced for the Spanish public 
of the sixties. Many years later Galdés remarked, perhaps not too se- 
riously, that the period of the Revolution of 1868 inspired him to revolu- 
tionize Spanish literature with his dramas. 

Un joven de provecho was probably written before 1868. Luston6’s is 
the only assertion that Galdés wrote plays as late as October, 1870, 
this being the date assigned to El hombre fuerte. Lustoné very mani- 
festly had inadequate information about Galdés’ early dramatic career; 
it would have been more accurate to claim that in 1870 Galdés was still 
seeking an outlet for the plays which he had written several years before. 
The novelist’s statement to Clarin in 1889 and to his interviewers, del 
Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, in 1912—to both of which we have referred 
above—makes it fairly clear that by 1868 he had very definitely com- 
mitted himself to the career of novelist exclusively. Even in his last years 
Galdés suggested approximately this date as marking the end of his 
youthful dramatic essays. Speaking of his first trip to Paris, he says in 
his Memorias:™ 
Con las personas que me llevaron a Paris volvi a Madrid sin incidente notable, 
y en el intervalo entre este primer viaje y el segundo, 1868, saqué del cajén 
donde yacian mis comedias y dramas y los encontré hechos polvo; quiero decir, 
que me parecieron ridiculos y dignos de perecer en el fuego. Pasados algunos 
meses, reanudé mi trabajo literario, y, sin descuidar mis estudios en la Uni- 
versidad, me lancé a escribir La Fontana de Oro... 


Internal evidence in Um joven de provecho, though too scant and too 
uncertain to be used very seriously, also argues in favor of approximately 
1867 as the year of composition. In Act 1, Scene 5, mention is made of a 
minister, “el célebre Villaurrutia, que en paz descanse,” who held a 
portfolio ten years before the time of the play. Thus far all efforts to 
identify this would-be celebrated statesman have been unsuccessful; 
even the only living descendant of the Villaurrutia family, the Marqués 


* Cf. B. Pérez Galdés, Memorias, in Obras inéditas, x (Madrid, 1930), p. 37. 
* Loc. cit. ® Op. cit.,p. 155. 1 P, 41. 
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de Villa-Urrutia, has no knowledge of this personage'*. However, in the 
Espasa encyclopedia there does appear a Spanish statesman by the name 
of Wenceslao Villaurrutia y Puente (1790-1866), but he is not described 
as ever having held a cabinet post in Spain. In fact, it would seem that in 
1816 this person settled definitely in Cuba and died there.” In any 
event, it is difficult to believe that Galdés was referring to a real figure 
of the period, for his characterization of Villaurrutia is highly uncom- 
plimentary, even libelous. “‘Aquel ministro era un hombre corrompido, y 
vicioso, que escandalizaba al pafs con sus licenciosas costumbres .. . .””” 
Even the distant and disinherited relatives of the deceased minister 
would have taken serious offense at this unflattering sketch. Another bit 
of internal evidence is helpfully suggestive but not conclusive: the news- 
paper La Iberia is spoken of in Act 1, Scene 3. According to Hartzen- 
busch, there were published in Madrid before 1870 two newspapers with 
the name of La Iberia: one ran from 1842 to 1843 and the other from 
1854 to 1866.“ Since Galdés’ reference must have been to the second 
paper, the date of Un joven de provecho would thus become definitely 
1866. Still another clue is offered by the phrase “més tronado que Ca- 
rrasco”’ which appears in Act m1, Scene 8. This expression does not appear 
as a stock Spanish idiom in the standard dictionaries and was probably 
used by Galdés with playful reference to Agustin Carrasco, Spanish 
economist of the middle of the nineteenth century.“ Again, one might 
adduce as significant evidence the fact that the handwriting in Un joven 
de provecho scarcely differs from that in the Galdés manuscripts of 1861 
and 1862 preserved in the Museo Canario of Las Palmas."* Finally, in 
the matter of orthography, the several instances where Galdés confuses 
the letter “z,” “c,” and “s” suggest that he was still under the influence 
of the pronunciation of the Canary Islands.!” In short, it seems safe to 
assert that Un joven de provecho was written before 1868. 

The manuscript of the comedy is in four parts, each act being bound 
separately. It is written only on the recto side of ruled paper of loose-leaf 
notebook size, and the pagination is as follows: title-page, p. 1; Perso- 


118 The Marqués de Villa-Urrutia has died since the writing of this article in 1932. 

® Cf. txvmt, 1529, 13 See Act m1, Scene 5. 

“4 Cf. Eugenio Hartzenbusch, Periédicos de Madrid (Madrid, 1876), p. 293. 

48 The article in the Espasa encyclopedia (x1, 1299) does not give the dates of Carrasco; 
it does, however, speak of two of his works on economics which appeared in 1867 and 1872 
respectively. A few of the official titles held by Carrasco will perhaps show the appropriate- 
ness of the phrase coined by Galdés. He was: “Segundo Jefe de las Direcciones Generales 
de Propiedades y Derechos del Estado y de Contribuciones”; “Inspector General de 
Hacienda”; “Contador Central y Jefe de la Deuda Pblica.”’ 
1 See in Hispanic Review, 1, 2 a facsimile page of the manuscript of 1861. 
1 Galdés spells as follows: agasajo, martirise, pretencion, etc. 
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nages, p. 2; Act 1, pp. 3-31; Act 11, pp. 33-69; Act m1, pp. 70-99; Act rv, 
pp. 100-124. Changes and erasures are relatively few, and not in one 
single instance does this manuscript reveal Galdés’ well-known idio- 
syncrasy of drawing pictures over the deleted portions of his “cuartillas,”’ 
a practice already in evidence on a small scale in the manuscripts of his 
childhood writings. Here and there a mechanical error can be encoun- 
tered: confusion of the names of the characters, misspelled words, in- 
consistent and faulty punctuation. On the whole, however, the hand- 
writing is so even, uniformly neat, and legible that one suspects this was 
not the original draft. In all probability, and especially in view of the 
fact that each act is bound separately (a procedure which Galdés fol- 
lowed in later years), this was the copy intended for stage use. The whole 
appearance of the manuscript suggests extreme care on the part of the 
author that the outer form of the comedy enhance its intrinsic qualities. 

In reproducing the text it has seemed advisable to make no corrections 
of any sort, since in no instance do the author’s errors obscure his mean- 
ing. Spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and italicization remain 
unaltered; but in the case of abbreviations the rest of the word is sup- 
plied between brackets in keeping with conventional practice. The few 
footnotes are intended merely as a means of pointing out occasionally an 
interesting detail which, because it is of slight consequence, would other- 
wise escape the notice of the reader. 
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UN JOVEN DE PROVECHO 
ComeEp1A ORIGINAL EN CuaTRO Acros EN PRrosA 


B. PEREZ GALDOS 


Personages 


Sofia Dn Joaquin 
Eugenia Cérlos 
Alejandro Jacinto 

El Marqués Simon, criado 


La escena es en Madrid y contemporanea 


Sofia (36 afios) madre de Carlos, cufiada del marques 
Eugenia (20 afios) hija del 

Marqués (50 afios) 

D. Joaquin (60 afios) amigo del Marques 

Alejandro (36 afios) 

CArlos (20 afios) hijo de Sofia, sobrino del Marques 
Jacinto (40 afios) amigo de Alejandro 

Simon, criado de d. Joaquin. 


ACTO PRIMERO 
Sala lujosa en casa del Marqués 


Escena primera 


Eugenia sentada y muy pensativa. E] Margués, que entra por la izquierda. 


Marqués. 
Eugenia. 
Margq(ués). 


Eug(enia). 


Marq(ués). 


No te has arreglado aun? 

(levant4ndose) Pero ya es hora? 

(mira el relo[j]) Mientras llegamos 4 la estacion . . . Parece que no 
tienes prisa por ver 4 tu madrina ni 4 tu primo. 

Que no tengo prisa? Cuando Vd. recibié la carta en que le anuncia- 
ban repentinamente su llegada, me puse tan alegre, tan impaciente 
que las horas me han parecido siglos. 

No—tu andas un poco distraida. Hace poco si mostrabas deseos de 
ver & tu primo Cfrlos, que es hoy, segun me han dicho, un joven de 
merito incontestable . . . Ya le ver4s, ya le veras hoy; y me alegro 
de que venga tambien su madre, mi cufiada Sofia, que te quiere 
como una hermana, y que ahora me ayudar4 a hacerte entrar en 
razon. 

Acaso estoy loca? 

Asi, asi . . . En fin, despues hablaremos. Ve 4 arreglarte . . . No les 
hagamos esperar. 

Es que lo que Vd. me ha dicho . . . Expliqueme Vd. 


. Despues, despues, hija mia ... (en tono de reprension) Despues 


hablaremos despacio, porque el asunto es grave. 
(impaciente) Y por qué no ahora? Estoy impaciente. 


. Y yo muy enojado. 
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Por qué pap&? Vd. . . conmigo. . 

Si sefiorita ... su papa de Vd. dant enojado, y con mucha razon. 
Yo denmojaré & mi papa, 4 quien jamas he ofendido, ni puedo 
ofender. 

Lo que es ahora . . . (con severidad) Si, Eugenia: ya lo sé todo, ya 
conozco tus secretos. 

No ser& ningun secreto que me perjudique. 

Asi, asi. Esta mafiana me lo han dicho. Yo no sospechaba nada .. . 
Como habia de pensar . . . Te diré de una vez mi resolucion. Las 
pretensiones de ese caballero me han disgustado mucho, y de 
ninguna manera puedo consentir . . . 

Oh! Vd. juzga muy de ligero . . . 

No... no juzgo de ligero . . . (confuso) Pero si no he vuelto aun 
de mi asombro ... Te digo que me quedé viendo visiones esta 
mafiana, cuando llegé Joaquin y me dijo que Alejandro te ama, y 
lo que es peor, que tu le amas tambien; y lo que es peor aun, que 
quiere casarse contigo. Y yo sin sospechar! . . . Como no me habias 
dicho nada? 

Queria Vd. que yo le dijera ... 

Que nifias estas! ... Pero cuando han principiado esos amores? 
—Hace poco mas 6 menos un mes que vino ese hombre & mi casa 
por primera vez . . . Yo le conoci en el Congreso, donde nos hicimos 
amigos, amigos particulares nada mas, porque politicos. . . jque 
disparate! ... Despues ... ya me ha chocado la frecuancia con 
que viene 4 casa de noche: y de dia. Explicame tu . . . Como en tan 
Vds. le elogiaban tanto; Vd. mismo le ponia por esas nubes... 
Todos encarecian su talento, su superioridad . . . Luego, cuando le 
traté y siempre que habl4bamos, encontraba tan justificada aquella 
opinion entusiasta . . . todo lo que el decia se me figuraba tan su- 
perior, tan fuera de lo comun, que .. . Ahora si quieren Vds. que 
amemos 4 los tontos.. . 

Ya... te ha trastornado el juicio con palabritas. Estos hombres 
elocuentes son la gran calamidad de nuestro pafs . . . Con un poco 
de imaginacion, y unas cuantas frases. . . 

Ademas Alejandro es un hombre de bien, una persona digna y for- 
mal. Ni sus mayores enemigos lo niegan. 

Tampoco yo lo niego... pero te diré...Las eminencias con- 
temporaneas me cargan: no lo puedo remediar. Reconozco en Ale- 
jandro una gran inteligencia; admito que sea hombre de buenas cos- 
tumbres; convengo en que tendr4 un porvenir brillant{simo; pero 
esto no tiene fuerza ninguna, cuando considero que es un hombre de 
ideas arrebatadas, un hombre peligroso, un fanAtico que no sabe, 
ni sabia nunca contenerse en los limites de . . . 

(interrumpiendo con malicia) Del justo medio: ya salié aquello. 
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Si, pues si . . . Ademas es un joven de una ambicién inmensa, desen- 
frenada, loca. Sabes tu lo que puede hacer un hombre arrastrado 
por esa funesta pasion? El hombre desmedidamente ambicioso, 
aunque sea de buen natural, puede llegar hasta los mayores extra- 
vios, hasta el crimen mismo casi sin darse cuenta de ello. 

La ambicion! (riendo) Pues poco dice de Vd. el periodico . . . En 
el namero de hoy le dicen 4 Vd. que (toma un periodico que hay 
sobre la mesa y lee) por su ciega y desapoderada ambicion, fue causa 


(quitandole el periodico) Quien hace caso de periddicos . . . Querer 
comparar 4 los hombres de hoy con aquella ilustre pleyade . . . 
De modo que... 
Y sobre todo, hija mia (con bondad). Dejando eso 4 un lado, yo tengo 
un proyecto de familia que ha de asegurar tu felicidad. Eugenia: 
ya sabes lo que me decia tu madrina en todas sus cartas, hablando 
de su hijo Carlos... Es un chico inapreciable, tiene tu misma edad, 
os habeis criado juntos . . . Afortunadamente hoy lIlegan la madre 
y el hijo. Les veremos despues de dos afios de ausencia, y... 
(acariciandola) Estoy tan seguro de que te has de convencer ... 
Yo quiero mucho 4 mi primo; pero... 
Vamos, vamos—Vd. es una joven muy discreta . . . Esto no puede 
ser un afecto normal... Tu te harfs cargo... no pensaras mas 
en eso... (se siente ruido fuera) Ahf son ellos. (se acerca a la 
puerta del fondo) Alejandro en persona, y mi amigo Joaquin: el 
pretendiente y el intermediaro (4 Eugenia con prisa) Vete: arreglate 
pronto, que es muy tarde: ya nos aguarda el coche... 
En seguida estoy . . . (vase por la d[erecJha) 
Escena 2°. 

El Marqués—Alejandro, Dn. Joaquin 
Aqui le tienes: no queria venir; pero le he convencido .. . 
(saludando 4 Alejandro con frialdad) Amigo mio. 
Sefior Marqués. 
Amigos si; pero nada mas. Inteligenti pauca. Ya Joaquin habra 
dicho 4 Vd. que no puedo consentir. . . 
(secamente) Ya. 
Yo tengo sobre este particular ideas que Vd. creer tal vez un poco 
anticuadas; pero... 
Yo respeto las ideas y hasta las preocupaciones de los demas. 
Y me parece que mi hija esta dispuesta 4 conformarse con mi 
voluntad. Es tan discreta .. . 
Por mi desgracia conozco demasiado sus buenas cualidades. Digo 
por mi desgracia, toda vez que se opone Vd. 4 la generosa inclina- 
cion ... 
(por el marq[ués]) Si hubiera seguido mis consejos . . . 
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Siento no haberlo sabido antes para impedir que se desarrollara un 
afecto imposible. Vd. no necesita hacer grandes esfuerzos para 
curarse de él. Metido de cabeza en la polftica, tiene mil ocasiones 
de olvidar... (con jovialidad) Francamente me parece raro y 
anémalo el amor en un hombre que va 4 ser ministro; que quizis 
lo sera mafiana. 

Prontito, si. No hay ejemplo de un engrandecimiento tan repentino. 
A ningun joven de los muchos que salen aqui con la imaginacion 
exaltada y la lengua expedita, he visto recorrer con tanta fortuna 
el camino que ha recorrido este hombre desde que volvié de la emi- 
gracion. 

Oh! que recuerdo! (con tristeza) La emigracion evoca en mi me- 
morias tan dolorosas . . . 

Lo comprendo; pero vayase lo uno por lo otro. (al marq[ués]) Hoy 
hasta sus adversarios tenemos que reconocer en él lo que se llama 
el hombre del dia. 

El hombre necesario, como se dice ahora. 

Que discurso el de ayer! 

Si. 

Versé6 sobre la vida privada de sus adversarios politicos. Con mucha 
habilidad y valiéndose de f6rmulas ingeniosas les sacé 4 relucir todos 
sus trapos .. . aludié 4 las conscupicencias' del uno, 4 las infideli- 
dades conyugales del otro, 4 la ingratitud filial de este, 4 la cruel 
avaricia de aquel, en fin . . . les puso como neuvos, y todo dicho con 
tal arte que podian darse por ofendidos? 

Ya... aunque de muy mala intencion, fué un buen discurso. Yo 
fui ministro la tercera vez gracias 4 un discurso asi. 

Ese era tu fuerte en tus buenos tiempos. 

Y concluia demostrando que el que noes honrado en la vida privada 
no puede serlo en la pablica. 

Justo. En tratando esa cuesti6n, me parece que personalmente 
tengo autoridad . .. 

Claro: sus enemigos podran decir de él todas las picardias imagi- 
nables; pero nadie negar4 que es intachable er: la vida privada. (4 
Alejandro por el marq[ués]) Ya se lo dije claramente esta mafiana; 
pero aunque hice la mas perfecta apologia del novio.. . 

No hablemos mas de este delicado asunto. No podria insistir en mi 
negativa; no podria exponer las razones en que me fundo, sin decir 
algo que quizds ofendiera 4 Vd. 

Si: este es asunto de los que no se discuten. 

Si. . . y yo, conociendo la prudencia de Vd., no necesito encarecerle 
. .. En cuanto 4 Eugenia no necesito hacer grandes esfuerzos para 
persuadirla. 


1 Concupiscencias. 
* It would seem more logical to say “que no podfan darse por ofendidos,” unless the im- 
plication is that anyone might have thought the reference was to him. 
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Y est& Vd. seguro de conseguirlo? 

Pues no: las muchachas del dia son impresionables y caprichosas. 
Si se exaltan de improviso y con gran impetu sus sentimientos, tam- 
bien se aplacan pronto. Yo tengo ademas respecto 4 ella un proyecto 
de familia, que espero ver realizado brevemente. 

Esa confianza de los padres suele traer lamentables consecuencias, 
quizas terribles infortunios, y lo peor es que los pobres hijos son los 
que los padecen. 

(contrariado) Si, si . . . yo tengo mis ideas. 

Que yo respeto. 

Yo no: yo soy enemigo de preocupaciones. 

En fin, sefiores, dispenseme* Vds. tengo que salir. 

Volveras pronto? 

Si, pronto . . . Hasta luego. (Vase por la d[ferec)ha) 


Escena 3. 

Alejandro, Dn. Joaquin. 
Ya lo ve Vd. Es implacable. 
Si: ya lo veo. La noticia le ha cogido de sorpresa. 
Esta mafiana cuando se lo dije se puso furioso. Lo mas gracioso es 
que descargé6 su célera subre mi, su antiguo y leal amigo, y me decia: 
“tu le adulas y le sirves ahora, porque le ves préximo 4 subir al 
poder.”—Ve Vd. que modo de razonar? De Vd. dice que es un 
ambicioso y un insensato, y 4 mi me acusa de adulador y compla- 
ciente con todos los afortunados ... Si y> fuera 4 enojarme por 
esto .. . Y sobre todo que digan de mi inconsecuencia lo que quie- 
ran. Yo no soy hombre polftico; yo soy hombre de negocios. 
(preocupado) Ya esperaba yo esta dificultad y me preparaba 4 
vencerla. 
Ser4 dificil. Pero desiste Vd.? 
Yo no desisto jamas. 
Y espera Vd. que Eugenia sea su muger? 
Estoy seguro de conseguirlo. 
A pesar de la opinion de Juan” 
A pesar de todo. Yo, cuando, despues de meditar mucho, reconozco 
la conveniencia de llegar 4 un fin y rindo palmo 4 palmo el camino, 
arrojo mis dados y no retrocedo jamas. Por eso llego siempre. 
Comprendo su obstinacién en este caso. Eugenia tiene una fortuna 
considerable. 
Ah! Yo no me fijo en eso. 
(con malicia) Pero siempre es bueno .. . 
Amo 4 Eugenia. 
Si: no lo dudo; pero conozco 4 mi siglo, y sé cuan facilmente se 
enamoran los jovenes ilustres del dia de una muchacha rica, y que 


* Dispénsenme. 4 Juan is the Marqués. 
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ademas es linda y buena. La que 4 Vd. le vuelve loco, heredé de su 
madre un gran caudal; pero harto lo sabe Vd. que tendr4 grabadas 
las cifras en su inflamado corazon. 

Vd. es un viejo esceptico y todo lo juzga mal. 

Viejo esceptico! ... Ya los jovenes han aprendido mas que no- 
sotros y nos dejan atras en esa materia. (con malignidad) Bueno: 
quedamos en que Vd. esta loco por la muchacha. Da la casualidad 
de que es millonaria: de modo que no se pierde nada. En el dia es 
tan necesaria una fortunilla, cuando se tiene un poco de ambicion. 
He dicho algo? 

Ha dicho Vd. que soy ambicioso. 

Verdad es que pocos lo justifican como Vd. con su superior talento. 
Y quien tiene autoridad para reprender este defecto. Lo que nos 
rodea, lo que vemos, todo cuanto esta junto 4 nosotros contribuye 
4 fomentar esta locura de nuestra epoca, que 4 todos nos ha puesto 
en la cabeza la idea de ser grandes hombres. 

O de aparentarlo. 

Entre participar de este frenesi 6 anularse por completo en la so- 
ciedad la decision no es dudosa. Una vez en el camino, tras la pri- 
mera tentativa viene el éxito 4 concluir de enloquecernos, y el 
éxito es facil donde un dia de escandalo, una hora de audacia, un 
momento de inspirada elocuencia pueden elevar repentinamente 4 
un hombre . . . Sin querer se encuentra uno colocado en un punto 
del que no puede retroceder... Mil fuerzas le empujan hacia 
adelante: la emulacion, la lisonja, el interés, la envidia de los demas, 
la vanidad propia .. . 

(interrumpiendole) El] orgullo, la conveniencia, los compromisos, 
los antecedentes, las prendas soltadas, los sobornos de todas clases 
. .. Oh! la cuenta es larga. 

Solicitada, espoleada sin cesar, nuestra impaciente ambicion lo 
olvida todo para no atender mas que 4 su objeto . . . Nos cegamos 
nos aturdimos, no vemos mas que nuestra propia persona, y es 
porque la misma posicion conquistada llega 4 ser una segunda 
naturaleza, con sus apremiantes exigencias. Es preciso satisfacerlas 
& toda costa, y lo que al principio parecia vanidad, al fin viene 4 
ser una cuestion de decoro. 

Justo: y aqui viene la segunda parte, lo que yo he dicho siempre: 
la superioridad es articulo muy costoso. 

Desde el principio se siente el deseo de ponerse 4 la altura de los 
demas 6 sobrepujarla si es preciso. E] amor propio, convertido en 
pasion irresistible, no tolera situaciones secundarias, y al mismo 
tiempo—lo que Vd. dice—la posicion, esa artificial atmosfera que 
nos creamos, exige dispendios horrorosos . . . 

Pero los hombres h4biles como Vd. saben salir del paso sin dejar de 
ser honrados. 
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Es preciso buscfrselas como cada uno pueda. Oh! Si no, estamos 
perdidos. 

Vd. no lo hace mal. Yo, francamente, admiro su exquisito tacto, 
su admirable tino. Hay pocos tan aprovechados como Vd. amiguito. 
Pesando escrupulosamente lo que le conviene, conquista 4 fuerza de 
luchas una reputacion honrosa, y la cultiva con esmero, evitando 
todo incidente que pueda menoscabarla. Enemigo de escandalos en 
la vida intima, porque sabe que perjudican en el concepto publico, 
cuida siempre de que su vida sea ejemplar 6 al menos de que lo 
parezca. Quiere disponer de una fortuna que es hoy tan necesaria 
al grande hombre como la atmosfera al aire, y aspira 4 ser rico por 
lo que empobrece 4 otros por el matrimonio. En fin Vd. no pierde 
ripio, y Vd. llegara, si sefior, Vd. llegar4. Macbeth: tu serés Rey. Yo 
le admiro 4 Vd. porque el egoismo tambien tiene sus sublimidades, 
y, como dijo el otro: “la caridad debe empezar por uno mismo,” 
6 lo que es igual: “primero soy yo, y despues los demas. 

Yo soy de los pocos que pueden decir que todo se lo deben 4 si 
mismos. 

Vd. llegar& y pronto, lo repito. Yo me felicito de ello, porque somos 
amigos, pese 4 quien pese, y como hombre de negocios, no vacilo en 
fomentar una amistad que 4 entrambos puede ser provechosa. 

A mi sobre todo. 

No: 4 mi. Por ahora yo soy el que sale ganando. Vd. esta en el 
apogeo de sus triunfos politicos y parlamentarios, yo en una situa- 
cion financiera muy parecida 4 la ruina. 

Que diablos! aun podr4 Vd. levantarse. 

Yo he tenido grandes caidas, y al fin con mi genio he conseguido 
reponerme ... Veremos ahora: no quedar4 por que deje de inten- 
tarlo. 

Y esa sociedad anénima, que ha tenido tan buenas épocas? 

El Ancora? Esta es una Ancora de perdicion, no de salvacion. 
Pero ya no tiene remedio? 

Es cosa perdida, absolutamente perdida. 

El] marqués, que es hombre rico, y ha sido socio de Vd., podra 
sacarle de apuros. 

(con malicia) El marques, Juan? 

Si. 

(bajando la voz) Esta tronado. 

Que me dice Vd.? 

No tiene un cuarto. La ruina de nuestra sociedad anénima le ha 
cogido de medio 4 medio, y ademas otros negocios fallidos. 

Pues no sospechaba. 

Si—lo que es la apariencia . . . Pero veo que se apura Vd... No: 
la fortuna de Eugenia es considerable, y aunque est4 en mobiliario, 
su padre no la tocar4. Conozco sus principios, y en este punto puede 
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Vd. estar tranquilo. (con ironia) Vuelva el sosiego 4 ese enamorado 
corazon. 
No me ocupaba de eso. 
Pues vea Vd . . . considerando su situacion, que es deplorable, me 
esforzaba esta mafiana en convencerle, “Hombre, le decia, si 
niegas 4 Alejandro la mano de tu hija, te creas inutilmente un 
enemigo, y nada ser4 tan conveniente para los dos en los actuales 
momentos, como la amistad de un hombre, que tiene puesto el pié 
en el primer peldafio del poder. 

Le dijo Vd. eso? 

Y efectivamente lo Gnico que puede sacar 4 flote 4 nuestra sociedad 
anénima es... 

Que el gobierno le encargue una emision, entregandole titulos. 
Justo: asi fué como se levant6 despues de su tercera caida; pero 
ahora... 

El actual gobierno no quiere. . . 

Este gobierno no tiene patriotismo. 

La cosa es dificil. 

Pero como cuando Vd. subiera lo conseguirfamos. . . 

Por que no? Esa sociedad tiene algun crédito todavia. 

Le diré 4 Vd.—Aparentemente vive; pero es como un pajaro dise- 
cado que muestra al que lo mira magnificas plumas y esbelta forma; 
pero, examinado de cerca, se vé que no encierra mas que paja. 

La paja puede convertirse facilmente en oro. 

Si se reunen en maravilloso consorcio el genio del estadista y el del 
hombre de negocios . . . De todos modos, amigo mio, Vd. y yo nos 
entenderemos, y que haga Juan lo que quiera. 

Por mi parte no tendria inconveniente en hacerme sécio, como dije 
ayer. 

Bueno: se le cederan 4 Vd. algunas acciones 4 precio infimo.. . 
casi de balde. Yo le cedo las mias. 

Y Vd. renuncia 4 los beneficios que podrian resultar? 

Siempre me quedaré con una parte. (bajando la voz) Aqui para 
entre los dos: mi situacion es bastante comprometida, y si no me 
sale bien en estos dias el Gnico negocio que puede salvarme, tal 
vez tenga que marchar al estrangero, y . . . 

Antes que llegue ese caso veremos. Nos ayudaremos mutuamente 
como cumple 4 hombres leales y generosos . . . 

Chito: que viene alguien .. . 


Escena 4. 
Dichos—Jacinio 
Sefiores: aqui conferenciando la politica y el comercio, como si 
dijeramos Piramo y Tisbe... Y el marqués? 
Ha salido. 
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. Y yo me retiro. 

Te vas? Cuando yo llego? He interrumpido alguna conferencia 
grave? No sea cosa que un simple empleado . . . 

No. 

No vuelve Vd.? 

Si: el marqués y yo no nos hemos explicado todavia, y es preciso . . . 
Tal vez logremos convencerle . . . 

Volveré despues. (vase) 


Escena 5*. 
Dn. Joaquin, Jacinto 
Y yo queria hablarle de mi empleo. 
Del que tiene Vd. 
No: del que me ha de dar. Pero estos hombres importantes estan 
siempre de prisa en todas partes . . . Les falta tiempo hasta para 
hablar 4 sus amigos. 


Y asi es realmente. 
Luego tienen unos humos... Le ve Vd.? Pues somos camaradas 


desde la nifiez; juntos estuvimos en el colegio; juntos estudiamos 
la carrera de leyes; juntos practicamos la abogacia; juntos dejamos 
el foro para dedicarnos 4 la polftica, y 4 pesar de esta fraternidad 
en el trabajo y en la desgracia . . . 
También fué Vd. con él 4 la emigracion? 
Salimos juntos; pero él] se quedé en Francia, y yo no paré hasta 
Bélgica ... Pues decia que 4 pesar de esta fraternidad, no en- 
cuentro en é] aquel agazajo® que debiera inspirarle una amistad tan 
antigua. 
Pero no le debe Vd. su empleo? 
Y que vale eso? Vea Vd. lo que es la mala suerte. El se ha encum- 
brado repentinamente, y yo... que soy yo? ... Nada, Franca- 
mente me cargan las eminencias. 
Que demonio! Todos no pueden avanzar lo mismo. El camino es 
dificil. 
Si; porque todos no tienen la audacia que se necesita . . . 
No es eso solo. Alejandro tiene cualidades superiores. Bien lo dice 
la fama adquirida. 
No negaré su fama. Este articulo se elabora como el jabon, como 
las velas 6 el papel. Si podre yo negar la fama de Alejandro, cuando 
he tenido tanta parte en su fabricacion. Si sefior: yo he estado por 
espacio de cuatro afios cantando sus alabanzas desde las columnas 
de un periodico, y diciendo todos los dias 4 tres mil suscritores que 
era el hombre de mas talento del mundo. Si se van 4 mirar por den- 
tro las grandes figuras . . . Lo dicho: me cargan las eminencias. 
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No negara Vd. que es un hombre ejemplar en su vida privada .. . 
Lo que es eso... Tambien, tambien . . . si se va 4 averiguar... 
Que... 

Tambien tiene sus aventuras de mal genero, ciertas cosas. . . 
{Qué no inventara la maledicencia para rebajar 4 los hombres de 
merito! 

Noeseso. Yo... le diré 4 Vd.: me vuelvo loco por averiguar la vida 
y aventuras de todas las personas importantes. 

Tambien Vd. es una eminencia 4 su modo. 

Y cuando tengo indicios de alguna flaqueza . . . sobre todo si es de 
persona importante, no paso hasta saber... 

Y que sabe Vd. de él? 

Por ahi se cuenta... Pero callaré; me llamar& Vd. difamador, 
y ... Enesta casa no se oiran mas que alabanzas de nuestro amigo. 
Como pretende 4 Eugenia... 

Pero como el marques se opone.. . 

(con alegria) Se opone . . . Oh! me alegro . . . Hombre: algo habia 
de salirle mal. Estos hombres mimados por la fortuna parece que 
insultan 4 la desgracia con su insoportable orgullo . . . Me alegro, 
mealegro .. . Y él estar furioso, eh? 

No: esta tranquilo. 

Esperar& salirse con la suya. Eso si: 4 él no le arredran obstAculos, 
y como haya decidido . . . (se siente fuera ruido de voces) Cuanta 
gente viene ahi . . . voz de muger desconocida. 

Carlos y Sofia que acaban de llegar. 

(recordando) Ah! ya... Carlos, sobrino del marques... Le co- 
noci en San Sebasti4n. Es un chico muy joven, de temperamento 
un poco arrebatado? 

Justo. 

Y su madre la cufiada del marqués, una de Jas mugeres mas guapas 
y mas discretas de Madrid, que ha vivido en Francia algan tiempo. 
La misma. 

Tambien la vi hace tres afios. 

Aqui estan. 


Escena 6*. 


Dichos—el Marqués, Eugenia, Sofia, Carlos los dos ultimos en traje de viaje. 


Sofia. 
Joaq(utn). 
Marq(ués). 
Carlos. 


Sofia. 
Marg(#és). 


Gracias a Dios que me veo al fin entre vosotros. 
(saludandola) Sefiora ... 

(presentando 4 Jac[into]) Un amigo de casa. 
(dando la mano a Jacinto) A quien tuve el gusto de conocer en San 
Sebastian. (Jacinto, Carlos y Joaquin forman un grupo 4 la iz- 
quierda y continuan hablando en voz baja) 

(con el marques y Eugenia en el centro del teatro) Al fin estoy de 
vuelta jque ausencia tan larga! 

Afio y medio en Francia y seis meses en Asturias. 
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Son dos afios y me parece que he estado veinte sin veros . . . Pero 
que guapisima estas, Eugenia. No me canso de mirarte. (se besan) 
Supongo que no lo habr4s pasado mal. 

Cuando has estado tanto tiempo fuera. . . 

Asi tal cual. 

Cuando Carlos fué 4 Asturias, tu, cansada de vivir en Madrid, 
huistes* 4 Francia; pero por lo visto tambien te cansastes® alli; 
volviste 4 Espafia; acompafiastes* al pobre muchacho por algun 
tiempo, y al fin uno y otro os habeis hastiado de aquella soledad y 
regresais 4 vuestros penates. 

Y no pienso abandonarlos ya hasta el verano. 

Pues mira, Eugenia y yo hemos murmurado de ti varias veces. 
Sabes por que? Por haber olvidado de nosotros, por haber prolon- 
gado tu permanencia en Francia, cuando al partir, dijiste que ibas 
por poco tiempo. Esta se quejaba y yo le decia: “Mi cufiada es 
muger de grande imaginacion y de gustos muy elevados; pero no 
creo ofenderla, si tambien veo en ella ciertas rarezas, que nos obli- 
garian 4 quererla menos, si no conocieramos su buen corazon.” 
(con carifio) Ah! eres tan buena que sin esfuerzo te perdonamos el 
desvio con que nos has mirado. 

Yo! con desvio... Para desenojaros, os prometo que os acom- 
pafiaré por mucho tiempo. (4 Eugfenia]) Si es cierto que tu padre te 
ha dicho eso de las rarezas, te habr4 hecho creer que soy una roman- 
tica, y eso... Ya habras observado que me voy poniendo vieja. 
Pues, chica, sabes que parece que los afios no pasan por ti. Te 
encuentro lo mismo que cuando te casaste con mi pobre hermano. 
Tenias entonces . . . pero no quiero hacer cuentas. . . 

Te vas 4 asombrar: ayer he entrado en los treinta y seis. 

Pues, hija, si Eugenia y tu pareceis hermanas. (recordando) Y 
ahora que recuerdo. Aqui se dijo que te ibas 4 casar. 

Yo... que desatino! . . . Y dices que Eugenia parece mi hermana? 
Si. 

Pues yo traigo la pretension de tener con ella otra clase de paren- 
tesco. 

(a Eugfenia]) Lo que te dije. 

No adivinas? . . . El te quiere tanto! . . . No es amor es una ciega 
idolatria lo que ese muchacho siente por ti. 

Ya sabe... 

Juan: no es verdad que nuestros hijos hacen una hermosa pareja? 
Si: de eso hemos hablado esta mafiana. 

(confusa) De eso? 

Se hace la tonta. Te lo diré. (Le habla al oido. Continuan hablando 
en voz baja. Carlos, Jacinto y D. Joaquin continuan el dialogo en 
voz alta) 


® Note the popular form of the verb. 
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Ya se conoce que ha trabajado Vd. bastante. 

Se necesita mucha fuerza de voluntad para vivir tanto tiempo en 
el campo. 

Era preciso hacerlo asi. Mi padre, 4 causa de la politica, habia 
abandonado sus intereses, y fué preciso atender 4 ellos. Todas 
nuestras haciendas estaban tan descuidadas, que habrian ccncluido 
por ser improductivas, si yo no me hubiera propuesto pone:lo todo 
en érden. 

Y al fin lo ha conseguido Vd. 

Me parece que si. 

(en voz alta) Quiero quitarme esto. (el abrigo y el sombrero) 

Ven 4 mi cuarto. (se dirigen hacia la dierecJha) 

Y yo 4 ver si me han traido las cartas. 

(retrocediendo) Olvidaba lo mejor. (al marques) Me has tomado 
casa? 

(retrocede) Si: un hermoso cuarto principal, aqui mismo en la casa 
inmediata. Que vaya Carlos 4 verlo. 

(a Carlos) Si, ve. Con tal que 4 ti te guste. 

(a Eugenia) Almorzaremos pronto, eh? Mira que he de salir dentro 
de un rato. 

Dispondré que dentro de un cuarto de hora... . 

Bueno. (vase el marques por la izq[uierda], Eugfenia] y Sofffa] 
plor] la d{erecJha) 


Escena 7*. 
D. Joaquin, Carlos, Jacinto, despues El Marqués 

Pues si, la memoria que guardo de Vd. es que hace dos afios en San 
Sebastian el marques estaba alli con Eugenia y Sofia: Vds. las 
acompafiaba’ siempre . . . Por cierto que alli oi decir que Vd. se 
casaria con su prima... 
Sh is FR 0% 
Supongo que esos dulces proyectos no habran fracasado . . . Segun 
he oido por ahi el marques no quiere tener por yerno 4 Alejandro. 
(vivamente) Que? 
(Siempre tan parlanchino!) (4 Carlos) No haga Vd. caso... 
Oh! Los hombres eminentes cautivan 4 las muchachas con el pres- 
tigio de su gloria, y no hay quien las convenza de que son hombres 
como los demas. 
(alterado) Con que Eugenia... 
(ap[arte] 4 Jacinto queriendo que calle) Hombre... 
(ap[arte] 4 Joaq{ufin]) Me alegro de que tenga un rival. Todo no 
ha de salirle 4 pedir de boca. (a Cfrlos) Pero no conseguir4 su 
objeto. Ya ver4 Vd. como no. 
Pero que?—de quien habla Vd.? 


7 Should be acompafiaban. 
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El cree que por ser quien es . . . Se figura que todo se lo merece : . . 
No le cargan 4 Vd. las eminencias? 
(entra por la izq[uierda]) No he tenido ninguna carta importante. 
(a Carlos) No vas 4 ver la casa? 
Al momento voy. 
Y yo me retiro. Sr. Marqués. (le saluda) 
Amigo. 
(4 Carlos) Sale Vd. tambien? (ap[arte] 4 Carlos al salir) Pues como 
decia ... yo no puedo soportar 4 estos hombres eminentes.. . 
jque humos! ... que vanidad! (Vanse Carlos y Jaclinto}] por el 
fondo) 

Escena 8*. 

Dn. Joaquin, Marqués 

Alejandro volvera. 
Para que? No ne hard cambiar de parecer. 
Bueno: haz lo que quieras; pero conserva siempre su amistad. 
Ni la rechazo, ni la solicito. Soy como tu, que desprecio 4 los caidos 
y me arrimo 4 los que suben? 
Di de mi lo que quieras. Tu situacion y la mia son igualmente malas. 
Veremos quien sale mejor librado. 
Saldr4s tu. Yo no tengo tu elasticidad salvadora, ni esa ligereza que 
le hace flotar en todas las aguas. 
Adios, hombre incorruptible. (con afectacion y jovialidad) 
Yo quisiera tener tu genio. 
Pues tenlo. 
Pero te vas, no almeurzas aqui? 
No: tengo que hacer. Alejandro volvera. Cuidado y cuidado... 
Si viene ser4 por filtima vez. 


Escena 9*, 


el Marqués—Softa, Eugenia. (entran por el fondo) 

Pero, di Juan: tu hija se ha vuelto tonta? Le hablo de nuestros 
proyectos, y dice que lo pensar4. Has visto? que lo pensaré. 

Pues no puedes figurarte que elogios hacia de tu hijo esta mafiana. 
Decia que era un joven de grande energia, de elevados sentimientos 
¢que mas dijiste? 

Si, y lo sostengo. 

Que ingrata serias, sino correspondieras 4 su generoso afecto! Segun 
me ha confesado, lo que le impulsaba 4 trabajar tanto era el deseo 
de casarse contigo, para lo cual necesitaba restablecer su fortuna. 
EI infeliz ha vivido en aquella soledad, alentado por tan risuefia 
idea. Cuando fuf 4 reunirme con él, me revelé sus sentimientos. A 
todas horas hablaba de ti, y 4 veces me decia:—“Pero mientras 
estoy yo aqui hecho un alma de c4ntaro, Eugenia no se acordara 
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de su pobre primo; se le presentar4 un buen partido, tendra un no- 
vio, le amar, y entonces . . . adios mis proyectos.”—Pero yo pro- 
curaba consolarlo y le decia: “pero tonto, no comprendes que Eu- 
genia no puede amar 4 nadie mas que 4 ti?” 

Asi es la verdad. De eso hemos hablado varias veces, y siempre ha 
opinado como yo. 

Yo...yo... (Por variar de conversacion) Pero, muger, no nos 
has contado nada de tu viage? Te has cansado mucho? 

Parece que lo preguntas por variar de conversacion. 
No... que cosas tienes... 


Escena 10+. 

Dichos—Cérlos 
(4 Carlos) Llegas 4 tiempo . . . Sabes lo que dice Eugenia? que lo 
pensara? 
La cosa lo merece. Sabe Vd. que en el poco tiempo que estoy aquf, 
he podido explorar el terreno, y me parece que hay moros por la 
costa? 
Cavilaciones tuyas. (4 Eugfenia]) Te advierto que ser4 celosfsimo; 
y que es preciso no hacerle caso porque si se le acostumbra.. . 
Pues si. (por Eugenia) Ven Vds. qué seria se ha puesto? Apostamos 
& que quiere mudar de conversacion? 
Hay algo? (al Marq[ués]) Hay algo, Juan?—No es extrafio: 4 una 
joven bonita y rica, no pueden faltarle pretendientes . . . pero, 
hija, hay derechos adquiridos. 
A mi me han dicho... . 
Ella misma disipar4 tus dudas gno es verdad, hija? 
Callas? ... Tu me contar4s. (4 Carlos) Pero nada diré delante de 
ti. (al Marques) Juan: quieres poner un parte telegr4fico 4 Valencia, 
anunciando 4 mi madre que he llegado sin novedad? 
Al instante. 
(a Carflos]) Dejanos solas CArlos. 
Vamos: que yo tambien puedo tomar parte en la conferencia. 
No, no vete. No queremos estorbos. 


Escena 11*, 

Softa, Eugenia 
Dime la verdad. 
(como haciendo un esfuerzo) Pues si: si no lo confio 4 ti, 4 quien lo 
voy 4 confiar? 
Tienes un novio, un pretendiente? 
Si. 
Pero tu no le amas. 
(turbada) Yo. . . 4 ti puedo decirte todo lo que siento, porque eres 
mi amiga, mi hermana, mi segunda madre. Si: le amo. 
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Sof (ta). Eugenia! ... Y mi pobre hijo... Pero es cierto? Piensalo bien. 
Sabes tu lo que es amor? 

Eug(enia). Lo sé por mi desgracia. Tu eres quien no lo sabe. Varias veces he 
oido decir 4 pap4 que en toda tu vida has amado 4 hombre ninguno. 
De modo que no podras comprender . . . 

Sof (ta). No hablemos de mi. . . Pero es cierto? . . . Esto trastorna todos 
mis proyectos. Y tu padre? 

Eug(enia). Se opone. Estoy disgustadisima. Tu me favoreceras, tu me ayu- 
darAs. 

Sof(ta). (con insistencia) Y le amas de veras? 

Eug(enia). Mucho: y te juro que lo merece . . . Calla: pap4 viene. 


Escena 12, 


Dichas—M arques (sale por la izq{uierdja con un papel en la mano) 

Margq(ués). Aqui est4 el parte... (a Eugfenia]) Pero Eugenia: que pasa en 
esta casa? No almorzamos hoy? Tengo un hambre horrorosa. 

Eug(enia). Voy al momento. (vase) 

Margq(ués). (mostrando el papel a Sof[ia]) Esta bien asi? 

Sof(ta). (despues de mirarlo) Esta bien. 

Margq(ués). Telo ha dicho Eugenia? Es una frusleria, un capricho pasagero . . . 
Tu le quitards eso de la cabeza. 

Sof(ta). (preocupada) No sé... 

Marq(ués). Te habr& dicho que me opongo. Es hombre de mucha fama; pero 
altamente peligroso, y aunque goza de buena reputacion, yo tengo 
para mi... 

Sof(ta). De todos modos, es una contrariedad . . . 

Marq(ués). Voy & que Francisco ponga el parte. (Vase por la izq[uierd]a) 


Escena 13*. 


Softa, Alejandro despues Carlos, y el Marqués. 

Softa. (meditabunda) Es particular. No sé por qué asocio lo que acabo de 
oir,con... 

Alejandro. (entra por el fondo y se detiene estupefacto al ver 4 Sofia) Cielos! 
Sofia! 

Softa. (se vuelve y lo ve. exclama con la mayor sorpresa) Alejandro! . . . 
tu! tu aqui! 

Alejandro. (con rabia apfarte]) (Me lo temia!) 

Sofia. (tremula y con mucha agitacion) Al fin te encuentro, al fin te veo 
... Te he aguardado llena de ansiedad . . . En Francia primero, 
y en Asturias despues he esperado tus cartas, ya que no me era 
posible esperar tu vuelta. (en tono severo) Alejandro—no me ves? 
Soy yo .. . Mi presencia te ha causado cierto terror . . . He venido 
en busca tuya, y que pronto, que pronto te encuentro! 
(con inquietud) Calla .. . calla por Dios—Soffa: no me canses sin 
oirme—soy el mismo para ti—te amé, y todavia... 
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Ya no me queda duda de tu deslealtad, tu silencio primero, y ahora 
. . » que haces aqui? Seras acaso... 
Por Dios—no alces la voz. . . 
(con ira) Si—hablaré—dire todo. 
Sofia! 
Diré que me has engafiado villanamente . . . 
Por Dios (al sentir que el marques se acerca por la izquierda los 
dos disimulan su agitacion) 
(asomandose por la izq[uierda]) Sr. Dn. Alejandro: pase Vd. 
(se presenta en la puerta del fondo et. el momento en que Alejandro 
entra en el despacho del marqués, Lo observa atentamente y dice) 
Ese es. (Cuando Alejandro ha desaparecido, Carlos se acerca 4 
Sofia, y le dice al oido. )Ese es. 
(muy agitada) Quien? 
El pretendiente de Eugenia. 

Fin del acto primero. 


ACTO SEGUNDO 


Sala en casa de Soffa. Es de noche. Reunion de confianza. 


Escena primera 

Softa, en la escena—Alejandro, entra por el fondo. 
Te decides al fin 4 venir 4 mi casa? 
Y francamente, aun me parece un disparate. Recibes aqui 4 mucha 
gente y no conviene... Ya comprenderas que mi retraimiento con- 
siste en el deseo de no dar ocasion 4 las lenguas murmuradoras.. . 
Bonito pretexto. Nadie murmura de mi, por la sencilla razon de 
que no doy motivo para ello. Ademas aqui todos ignoran la infame 
y descarada deslealtad del que me ha precipitado por un camino, 
cuyos tropiezos y peligros no hubiera yo sofiado antes de conocerle. 
No tratemos de eso, y escucha bien lo que te digo. Desde que nos 
encontramos hace veinte dias en casa del marqués, yo he procurado 
evitar todo escindalo, poniendo tu reputacion a cubierto de la 
maledicencia . . . 
(interrumpiendo) Acaso lo necesito? 
He evitado toda entrevista en casa de nuestros amigos, y por esto 
mismo, tus celos, tu imprudente obcecacion . . . 
(ofendida) Celos yo! 
No sé que sentimiento seria el que te impulsé 4 ir 4 mi casa una 
noche, exponiendote al peligro de ser vista, y jay! Sofia—é pesar 
de tus precauciones, siento decirte que alguien te vié salir, aunque 
por fortuna no te conocieron . . . Pero existen tal vez sospechas, y 
si repitieras la misma imprudencia . . . 
(con ira) Yo! . . . Una sola vez estuve. Exasperada por tu conducta, 
y no siéndome posible verte en ninguna parte, me vi en la cruel 
necesidad de ir en persona 4 tu casa, con objeto de reclamar de ti 
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algunas cartas que deseo quemar, para que se extingan como el 
afecto que las ha inspirado. No sé que pretexto alegaste para no 
entregirmelas, y sali sin conseguir mi objeto. Dices que alguien me 
vio? 

Si. 

Estas seguro? 

Seguro. 

Oh! que me vea yo expuesta .. . Tu tienes la culpa de esta con- 
trariedad, y de las consecuencias que pueda traer para mi. 
Tampoco 4 mi me hace favor. . . 

No volver4 4 pasar. Entre nosotros todo ha concluido. Despues de 
tu inicuo comportamiento, yo seria demasiado inocente, seria 
despreciable, si ni aun con el pensamiento prolongara unas rela- 
ciones, que pueden haber sido una disculpable debilidad; pero que 
hoy son para mi un mal recuerdo y una vergiienza. 

No te precipites . . . todavia. 

Al considerar lo que ha pasado me parece mentira que yo... 
Tanto le pesa haberme amado? 

Lo que hubiera sido para mi una dulce memoria, tu lo has trocado 
en insoportable remordimiento . . . Antes era yo tan feliz!... Y 
hubo un tiempo en que la monotona calma de mi espiritu me pa- 
recia una desgracia! Ojala mi corazon no hubiera conocido nunca 
mas que el aburrimiento ... Mis padres me casaron por conve- 
niencia con un hombre que no amaba, y en los dos afios que vivid 
junto 4 mi, ni siquiera supo conquistar mi afecto. Viuda despues, 
obsequiada, galanteada sin cesar, habiendo inspirado algunas pa- 
siones, que no encendieron en mi corazon ni una chispa de amor, vivi 
mucho tiempo sin conocer otro afecto que el de madre. Pero se me 
preparaba una prueba tremenda, la primera, y sin duda la dlti- 
ma—jy quien habia de decirme que mi desdicha tendria origen en 
un acto compasivo, al parecer destinado 4 ennoblecerme. Yo vivia 
en mi casa de Dax, cuando tu apareciste por alli, errante, enfermo, 
miserable, perseguido por la policia. Extenuado de cansancio y 
dolor, caiste sin aliento en el camino, y ya te conducian al hospital, 
donde probablemente hubieras muerto, cuando yo . . . (movimiento 
de Alejandro) te recogi, te oculté en mi casa, y alli recobraste la 
vida, la salud, la alegria . . . Que orgullosa estaba yo de mi generosa 
accion! Ah! Cuando se entablé nuestra carifiosa amistad, fundada 
en mi compasion y en tu gratitud, no sospeché que al hacer el bien, 
estaba labrando mi desgracia, y lo que es peor, mi deshonra. 
(confundido) Ah! No creas que puedo olvidar tus beneficios. Fuiste 
mij amparo en el destierro .. . Mis ideas, mis desgracias hallaron 
eso en tu corazon. Tu generosidad, tu sensibilidad conmovieron 
profundamente el mio, y ... La estrecha simpatia que nos unié 
entonces, espero que no ha de extinguirse nunca en nuestros cora- 
zones. 
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Que perfidia! . . . y tienes valor para sostener . . . La farsa ha con-| 
cluido. No te pido cuentas, ni menos protestas de amor, que no me 
hacen falta, ni deseo escuchar. 

Tu me juzgas mal, tu! ... 

(vivamente) Cuando lIlegué a Madrid, no te halle dispuesto a| ~ 
casarte con Eugenia, si te lo hubieran permitido? ql 
Si; pero ya... & 
No: tu no has renunciado 4 ella. A pesar de la oposicion de su padre, _ 
tu persistes en tu idea; y por muy bien que uno y otro disimulen, | _ 
ya se conoce que os escribis, que os hablais en alguna parte. 

No: te aseguro... 

Y si esta noche has venido aqui, ha sido con esperanza de verla y 
hablarla en mi propia casa. 

Eso has creido? 

Confiesa la verdad: por mi no temas nada. Tu insistes en casarte 
con ella. Ten franqueza. 

Te diré: es que tu no te haces cargo de las circunstancias . . . 

Las circunstancias! Di que en ti se ha verificado una mudanza ho- 
rrorosa. Te apartaste de mi con un alma que parecia llena de nobleza, 
y te encuentro dominado por el mas insensato egoismo. 

Ah! Si ahondaras un poco en mi corazon, quizas me encontrarias 
el mismo. Pero cuando uno se ha metido en este laberinto, la misma 
posicion conquistada le traza una linea de conducta de que no puede 
separarse. Nos debemos 4 nuestro nombre; somos esclavos de las 
tremendas necesidades que crea cada dia la importancia adquirida 
y es forzoso que nos ocupemos un poco de nosotros mismos: 4 esto 
llamas egoismo. 

Si: tu estas consagrado desde hace algun tiempo 4 la idolatria de la 
propia persona. Harto lo sé. : 
Es que como todo lo que soy me lo debo 4 mi mismo... Pero me ~ 
ser4 muy dificil hacerte comprender . . . Lo que ha pasado contigo, © 


lo que llamas mi ingratitud, mis pretensiones respecto 4 Eugenia, @ 


todo puede explicarse, y si lograras ver claro en mi espiritu, com- © 
prenderias que no soy peor que los demas. 

Nunca te falta una palabra bonita para defender todas las causas. 
Pero todo eso me importa poco. Yo, que contigo no quiero tener ni 
amistad, me he tomado 4 mi cargo impedir que logres tu objeto. 
Quiero demasiado 4 Eugenia para no apresurarme 4 impedir su 
desgracia. Lo entiendes bien? 

(apfarte]) (La taimada desbaratar& todos mis planes.) 


Escena 2+. 
Dichos—el Marques, Dn. Joaquin. 
(apfarte] 4 Joaq[{uin] al entrar) (Si sé que esta aqui, no traigo 4 


Eugenia.) 
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(ap[arte] 4 Mar[qués]) Pues que: todavia? ... 

(id) Mi hija esta curada de su necio amor; pero en todas las en- 
fermedades la convalescencia exige grandes cuidados. 

(saludando al Marq(ués]) Sefior marqués . . . (Se saludan) 

Has traido 4 Eugenia? 

Ahi est4. (a Alej[andro]) Cuanto tiempo sin vernos. 

Y quieres que vuelva 4 poner los pies en esta casa despues de aquel 
desaire ... 

Oh! yo aseguro que no guardo resentimiento . . . 

Ya esperaba yo que siempre seriamos amigos. 

Y lo seremos. 

Pues si hubiera sido yo el agraviado. 

Para que resucitas ahora tan delicada cuestion? Si todo ha con- 
cluido. 

Eso digo yo. 

Es que sigo en mis trece .. . Y si no, (4 Sofia) sea Vd. juez, Soffa. 
A ver? yo decidiré. 

Dejemos eso. 

Ya no hay peligro en tratar la cuestion. El amor que la motivé se 
ha extinguido, y los amantes no han vuelto 4 verse desde tu nega- 
tiva. De modo que .. . 

(con jovialidad) Se puede poner 4 la orden del dia ... Como (4 
Alej{andro]) la cuestion no es palpitante el debate no sera borras- 
coso. 

Pues bien: tu eres juez. En tratandose de un asunto amoroso, nadie, 
como tu, merece la presidencia. No hay imparcialidad comparable 
4 la de un corazon incombustible. Si sefiores, mi cufiada es la he- 
roina de los tiempos modernos. Sofia no ha amado nunca. 

Tu que sabes? 

Con que decida Vd.—Que razones podré tener mi amigo para negar 
la mano de su hija... 

(con disgusto) Si eso pasé... 

Hagamos un examen de los méritos del interesado. 

Eso ofenderia su modestia. Por lo demas la pareja habria sido 
soberbia; porque, dejando 4 un lado las prendas morales de uno y 
otro, quedaba siempre el consorcio de la riqueza y el talento. ;Con 
que admirable armonia se completan estos dos elementos! 

No quiero ofender 4 la mesa; pero la cuesti6n que ya era delicada, 
se agrava desde que nuestro digno presidente le ha dado ese giro. 
EI criterio de la mesa es el del sefior (sefiala 4 Alej[andro}) 

, 

Si: hablaba conmigo hace poco, antes de llegar Vds. y se lamentaba 
de que hoy para nada sirve el talento sin la riqueza. 

Yo i's 

Si. (con naturalidad) No fué esto lo que Vd. me dijo? 
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(Maldita!) 

Y afiadié: “los que han tenido la desgracia de ser celebres sin dejar 
de ser pobres, han necesitado procurarse una fortuna por medios 
licitos . . . No fué esto lo que Vd. dijo? 

Perdone Vd. .. . Es preciso dar un voto de censura 4 la mesa por 
alterar los hechos. Yo dije.. . 

Me demiente! 

Vamos: el orador se explicé mal. 

Dejemos la cuestion. 

Es lo mejor. Tu hija se ha conformado con tu voluntad. Alejandro 
ha dirigido sus miras 4 otra parte. 

(con sorpresa) Yo... 

Yo presumo. Y no hay para que hablar mas del caso. 

(por Joaq[uin]) Lo singular es que este no abandona el tema, y 4 
tedas horas resucita una cuestion de que no se acuerda ai el mismo 
interesado 

Es que aquella injusticia me impresion6. 

Y como te has pasado al partido del sefior . . . 

(a Alejfandro]) Lo ve Vd. Porque somos amigos .. . 

Si: ya murmuran de Vd. Le llamaran inconsecuente . . . 

Si no se puede ser importante ni en la polftica ni en la alta banca. 


Joaq(uin). (con jovialidad) Pues dicen que adulo 4 los que suben y vuelvo la 
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espalda 4 los que caen. 

Que picardia! 

Felizmente no me hace gran efecto . . . 

No, Joaquin: digas lo que quieras, Alejandro y tu traeis entre 
manos alguna negociacion . . . 

Eminencia politica y eminencia financiera: bien dice el refran 
aquello de que un lobo 4 otro... 

No se muerden. Apuesto 4 que el futuro gabinete prepara una emi- 
sion en grande escala. 

Eso es: las bromas 6 pesadas 6 no darlas. 

Voy 4 revelar la negociacion que tenemos pendiente. Asombraos 
generaciones todas. 

A ver? 

Es probable que yo tenga que marchar al extrangero 4 hacerme 
cargo de cierta empresa. Con este motivo, Alejandro quiere alquilar 
mi casa. 

Aquel hermoso palacito, tan pequefio y tan mono? 

Si: 

Eso es todo. 

Vean Vds. que inmoralidad, que corrupcion! 

(con ironia) Cuando lo sepa la prensa . . . Dos hombres de ideas 
politicas diferentes se conciertan ... para alquilar una casa. 
Juan: razon tenias tu el otro dia, cuando decias. . . 
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Que, que decia yo? 

(4 Alejfandro]) No . . . no: era Vd. si me parece que era Vd. quien 
lo decia. 

Que? 

No es alusion. Vd. decia que los hombres eminentes del dia en 
cuanto pronuncian dos 6 tres discursos en las Cortes, ya estan en 
el caso de alquilar palacios. 

Yo dije ... sefiora . . . (confundido) 

Yo no sé como se las componen. 

La posicion . . . 

La gloria es muy costosa. Tambien he oido . . . debe ser una in- 
vencion de los desocupados . . . que Vd. (4 Joaq[ufn]}) le ha encar- 
gado la salvacion de cierta sociedad anénima que necesita de una 
mano ministerial para salir a flote. 

Eso no va conmigo. 

Tambien dicen? 

Pero quien hace caso? . . . En cuanto 4 mi amistad baste decir que 
ha comenzado por pura admiracion. Pero que gentes! .. . Hasta 
me echan en cara que le defienda con calor cuando le veo injusta- 
mente atacado. 

Gracias, amigo, gracias. 

Precisamente ayer... 

Si. . . le pusieron como nuevo. La envidia, amigo mio, la envidia. 
No me pude contener. Todos callaron cuando hice una calurosa 
defensa ... Todos callaron al oirme sostener la notoria ejem- 
plaridad de sus costumbres, y convinieron en que su vida privada 
es intachable 

Y gracias que lo conceden. 

Lo que es eso... Me comprometo 4 defenderle 4 Vd. en todas 
partes. Diré que es un modelo de desinteres, un prodigio de lealtad, 
un compendio de todas las virtudes imaginables. 

Parece que lo dice asi . . . con cierta ironia 

Sinceramente. 


Escena 3*. 


Dichos—J acinto, Carlos 
(ap[arte] 4 Carlos al entrar) (Aquf est4: quiero decirselo delante de 
todos.) (saluda 4 Sof[fa]) Sefiora . . . 
(continua lo que decia, dirigiendose a Jacinto) No es opinion general 
que Alejandro? ... 
Oi al entrar lo que Vd. decia. La opinion general si; pero la opinion 
general se equivoca tan a menudo . . . Precisamente corren por ahi 
unos rumores... 
De mi? 
A ver. 
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(a Alejfandro]) Chico: no te enfades. La cosa en si tiene poca 
gravedad; pero te perjudica, te perjudica . . . 

Sep4mosla. 

Y no has oido nada? . . . Pues yo lo he oido en el salon de con- 
ferencias, en la Iberia, en todos los circulos. Ya los periodicos se 
han apoderado del asunto y . . . veras, veras que cosas. 

Alguna aventurilla. 

Le vamos 4 confundir. 

Pues empieza de una vez (a Jacfinto]) 

Pues . . . (a Carlos) El caso no es infamante, verdad? 

Pero tampoco favorece mucho 4 quien vive (con sequedad) can- 
tando un himno 4 la propia moralidad, lo cual equivale 4 poner en 
duda la de los demas. 

Vaya ... contad el cuento. 

Cuento? . . . Silo he visto yo. 

Y yo. 

Apuesto 4 que le habeis descubierto algun trapicheo. 

No puede ser: el grznde hombre se precia de no hacer jamas cosa 
alguna que le perjudique 4 su reputacién. 

Hay gentes que son honradas por egoismo, es decir porque creen 
que la honradez es siempre provechosa. 

No estoy por esa maxima. 

(con intencion) Es cierta; pero el egoismo de la honradez se llama 
propiamente hipocresia. 

(Tambien este se atreve . . . ) 

Vaya: cuente Vd. (a Sofia) Sofia: tu seras juez 

Otra vez... bien: me alegro. 

Tu dirs si se le baja del pedestal en que se ha puesto, y si por lo 
que vamos 4 oir merece que se le llame ex-intachable. 

Seré peligroso decidir: yo seré inexorable y tal vez me guarde 
rencor. Me retiraré. 

No... quedese Vd. . . . se lo suplico. Yo acepto, es mas solicito su 
fallo. 

Seré benevola. 

Estoy seguro de la absolucion. 

Picaro: como disimulas...Te atreveras 4 negarlo...La han 
visto, la han visto entrar en tu casa una noche... 

(Dios mio!) (Se inmuta repentinamente; pero procura dominar su 
turbacion) 

Desgraciadamente nadie pudo conocerla, y como nadie sabe 4 
punto fijo quien es ella, cada cual dice lo que le parece y resulta un 
conjunto delicioso. 

Y eso es todo? 

Yo la vi, y Carlos tambien 

Pero 4 quien? 
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Su nombre Vd. lo sabré. En cuanto 4 su persona podemos dar fé 
de que parecia ser muy distinguida. 

(Estoy muerta!) (dominandose) Pero ... hasta ahora no veo... 
Ya no puede entrar una muger en casa de este caballero? 

Cuando el favorecido es soltero, y vive sin familia en un hotelito, 
construido expresamente para el amor. . . 

Y Vds. no sospechan quier es? 

Eso, eso: les desafio 4 que digan quien es 

Si—que digan ... 

Si no, mi juez os declarar4 4 todos tontos rematados. 

Puede ser que se averigue. Carlos dice que tiene gran empefio en 
saberlo, y jura que lo sabrA. 

(a Cfarlos]) Tu! 

Si; me ha despertado la curiosidad. (con decision) Lo sabré, y 
pronto. 

Que empefio. Tanto le interesa a Vd.? 

Quizas. (secamente) 

Joven: la curiosidad en asuntos agenos suele traer consecuencias 
desagradables. 

(irritandose) No las rehuyo .. . Y si 4 Vd. le mistifica mi curiosidad, 
a 

Carlos! (conteniendole) 

Haya paz. 

(ap[arte] dominando su ira) (Yo detesto este hombre! no me puedo 
contener, cuando le oigo . . . ) 

Calla por Dios. 

(observando la fisonomia de Sofia, que pugna por aparecer serena) 
Me parece que mi juez... Si no me engajfia mi conocimiento de 
las fisonomias, me parece que veo retratada en su rostro una cordial 
benevolencia, que me augura la deseada absolucion. 

(examinando tambien 4 Soffia]) Pues no dice nada. Verdadera- 
mente la cosa es bien simple. 

Ya lo creo. 

Que una muger entré . . . una necedad 

Una tontuna. 

Pues si no se descubre otro delito ... 

Ya iran saliendo. 

Tengo que dejarles 4 Vds. 

Tan pronto? te vas 4 lo mejor. 

Si no he acabado de contar. 

Oiga Vd. hasta el fin mi aventura. 

No puedo . . . Tengo que recibir 4 mis amigas . . . (a Carlos) Ven. 
(Quiero oir lo que contesta este . . . ) 

(resueltamente) Acompafiame te digo. 

Pero... 

Ven (toma el brazo de Carlos) Sefiores .. . 
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Escena 4*. 

Alejandro, D. Joaquin, el Marqués, Jacinto 
Valiente tonteria habeis contado. 
Lo que es la maledicencia. Cuando no halla motivo. . . 
Y Vd. vié? 
Antes otros amigos habian observado el fenomeno. Les picé la 
curiosidad, sin duda por tratarse de una eminencia politica y 
parlamentaria. Corrié la voz en un pequefio circulo, y como yo te 
aprecio verdaderamente, quise cerciorarme por mis propios ojos 
de que era mentira. Rondé tu casa, y en efecto vi que era cierto. 
Pero ni los que me acompafiaban, ni yo pudimos conocerla. La 
taimada en cuanto comprendié que la observabamos, se dié tanta 
prisa 4 entrar en el coche, y este partié con tal rapidez que nos 
quedamos... 
Y la visteis varias veces? Han sido muchas las visitas? 
Lo menos diez. 
(riendo) Ya, ya... ! 
Te ries? 
Si me rio: el asunto no merece otra cosa. Y dices que por ahi se 
ocupan de eso? 
Pues yo creo: basta que seas tu quien eres. 
Es terrible ocupar una posicion politica que atrae la atencion del 
vulgo suspicaz y difamador. Un leve indicio, un suceso insignificante 
sirve de fundamento 4 groseras historias que el pablico acepta sin 
discusion y con alborozo, porque le gusta ver rebajados 4 los que 
todo se lo deben 4 si mismos. 
Convengo en que la cosa en si no tiene gravedad. Pero diré, imi- 
tando a D. Hermégenes, que ningun hecho es escanadaloso per se 
sino relativamente. A esta frusleria le da importancia el ser tu quien 
eres, un hombre que no aguarda mas que 4 la primera crisis para 
subir al poder. Pues no digo nada si resultase que la que te visita 
es alguna dama.. . que se yo. . . tan importante como tu. Tam- 
bien hay mugeres eminentes, si no por sus discursos, por su hermo- 
sura, por su distincion, por su riqueza ... En fin: échese Vd. 4 
calcular ... 
Afortundamente, yo hago poco caso de estas miserias. Nos tiran 
con piedra y con fango, porque cuando no pueden mancharnos ni 
herirnos, se complacen en vernos manchados . . . Y vea Vd., sefior 
Marqués: estos son los que se llaman amigos. 
(con buen humor) Te enfadas de veras? 
Me debe cuanto tiene, y ahora solicita que le de cierto destino de 
importancia en cuanto ocupe el poder. 
Y me lo dards. Lo cortés no quita lo valiente. 
No quiero oirte mas. (con disgusto) 
Pues me oiras: tengo que decirte muchas cosas. 
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(retirandose) Dejame. 
(siguiendole) No: te sigo: tenemos que hablar. . . 
Cuando este se pega... 
(a Joaq[uin]) En el salon nos veremos. 
Allé voy al instante. 
Escena 5*. 

el Marques, Dn. Joaquin. 
Pues si, querido Joaquin, como antes te decia, tu repentina y 
estrecha amistad con un hombre que siempre fué nuestro adversa- 
rio, da mucho que hablar. 
(con desden) Valiente disgusto me das. Los hombres de negocios 
no debemos tener ideas, es decir no debemos atender 4 las de los 
demas. 
Y que negocio traes entre manos con ese hombre? Piensas que él te 
sacara de apuros? Que es eso del Ancora? El te compra las acciones? 
(con cierto misterio) Si: pero esto es reservado. Solo 4 ti. . 
Descuida. 
Tomara las que tu me cediste. 
Con esperanza de reconstituir la sociedad cuando sea ministro 
Creo que lo conseguiré. 
Pero tu ¢no me has dicho que quizis marches al extrangero? .. . 
Si; pero en el caso de que nuestra Ancora agarrara en el fondo, yo, 
despues de arreglar en Londres algunos negocios, volveria para 
ponerme al frente de la regenerada sociedad. 
No sé como te las compones. Siempre encuentras una salida. 
No creo que en esto haya nada de ilicito. Levantar 4 una sociedad, 
que se encuentra en medio del arroyo, es una accion caritativa, 
prevista en las obras de misericordia, que dicen levantards al caido, 
6 alguna cosa que significa lo mismo. 
Bravo, Joaquin; tu elasticidad, tu flexibilidad, tu genio resbaladizo 
y acomodaticio me pasman. Si al morir te condenas, hallaras alguna 
rendija por donde colarte en el cielo. 
Pues no me elogies: esto que hago, no es de mi cosecha, ni me he 
quebrado la cabeza para aprenderlo. Doctores tiene la iglesia que 
lo saben ensefiar. 
Pues por ahi dicen que te has vendido 4 nuestros enemigos, porque 
ves cercana su elevacion, y esperas realizar algun pingiie negocio. 
Que digan lo que quieran. 
Ahora se renueva contra ti la misma cruzada que se armé hace 
diez afios, cuando era ministro el celebre Villaurrutia, que en paz 
descanse. 
Harto me mortificaron entonces, y ya oiste que caso hacia . . . 
Entonces te di saludables consejos, y no quisiste escucharme. Me 
acuerdo como si fuera ayer . . . Aquel ministro, nuestro enemigo, 
te cautivé de tal modo, que tu, atraido por el cebo de no sé que 
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contratas muy lucrativas, le servias, le adulabas, eras su inseparable 
compafiero, le defendias con celo escesivo, encomiabas hasta sus 
defectos . . .en fin, lo mismo que haces ahora con este nuevo astro 
que ha aparecido en el firmamento polftico... Y no recuerdas 
hasta donde llegé el atrevimiento de tus difamadores? 

(con pena) Si: no me repitas eso, que aun me causa disgusto. 

Aquel ministro era un hombre corrompido, y vicioso, que escan- 
dalizaba al pais con sus licenciosas costrumbres . . . Tu te pegabas 
tanto 4 él que la voz pablica y especialmente las gacetillas, entonces 
mas chistosas que ahora, llegaron 4 indicar que prestabas tu casa 4 
aquel hombre para sus escandalosas orgias. 

(con ira) Oh! Semejantes infamias se me han quedado muy pre- 
sentes. 

Y un periodico que hacia mucho ruido entonces, decia que tu casa 
era el gineceo del sefior ministro . . . 

(vivamente tapandole la boca) No repitas eso por Dios. Si supiera 
quien fué el periodista que lo escribié, le estrangularia. 

Pues se publicé en el periédico que entonces inspiraba Alejandro. 
El debe saber quien lo escribié. 

EI no pudo ser capaz de autorizarlo . . . pero 4 que recuerdas eso? 
Fué una calumnia, lo sé: pero el mejor medio de sobreponerse 4 la 
calumnia, es preverla y evitarla 4 tiempo. He aqui porque te doy 
ahora los mismos consejos que hace diez afios . . . Tu amistad con 
ese hombre .. . 

Bah! .. . Estas pesado. 

Puez haz lo que quieras. 

Pero, amigo, si mi situacion es deplorable, angustiosa. Si ese hombre 
no me da la mano, estoy perdido para siempre. Tu, aunque lo 
pierdas todo, siempre podras vivir decentemente con tu hija, cuya 
gran fortuna no puedes tocar. A mi despues de este gran desastre, 
no me quedar4 nada, y me aterra el pensar en mi pobre Adolfina, 
que nada heredé de su madre. 

Siempre hay medios decorosos...Y de veras te marchas de 
Espa fia? 

Decididamente, aunque no he fijado dia. Eso depende de la liquida- 
cion de mafiana. Por que no haces tu lo mismo? Es bueno huir el 
bulto, sin perjuicio de presentarse despues, cuando haya pasado la 
tormenta. 

Yo no huyo el bulto: recibiré la tormenta sobre mi cabeza, aunque 
me aplaste. 

Pero tu tambien tienes compromisos horrorosos, y tan apremiantes 
que ao dan espera. 

Es verdad. (con tristeza) Mi situacion es tan mala como la tuya. 
Veremos quien conjura mejor este gran peligro, si tu esquivAndolo, 
6 yo recibiendolo de frente y con la entereza de un hombre de bien. 
Veremos, Juan. 
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Yo espero salir adelante con la ayuda de Dios. 


Escena 6 
Dichos—J acinto 

(con alegria) Nuevos datos sefiores, nuevos datos. 
Que? 

Sobre la dama misteriosa. 
Todavia se ocupa Vd. de esa tonteria? 

Cfrlos acaba de decirme que esta en vias de averiguar... No 
sé como han llegado 4 sus manos ciertas pruebas . . . tiene indicios 
...da gusto de oirle . . . * vengan Vds.... 

Observo que ese chico detesta cordialmente 4 Alejandro. No sé 
porque ... ya no hay motivo... (Que bien hice en librar 4 Eu- 
genia del peligro .. . ) 

Esta furioso. Y segun dice, parece que la dama en cuestion se halla 
actualmente en esta casa. 

Entre tantas ...Si va Vd. 4 continuar el tratado de las damas 
misteriosas, me retiro .. . 

Pues lo continuaré; pero Vd. ha de oirme 

Eso no. (alejandose) 

Ah! No puede Vd. estar separado ni un momento de su amigo. 
Asi es . . . Adios. 

Escena 7 
el Marques, Jacinto 

Lo que digo: el negocio que traen entre manos, debe ser colosal. 
Vd. tambien? ... No tengo entendido que se ocupen de ningun 
negocio. Son amigos y nada mas. Referente 4 intereses, no creo que 
hayan celebrado mas contrato que el de la casa. 

Que casa? 

Como Joaquin tiene que marchar 4 Inglaterra para no sé que gran 
negocio, parece que Alejandro alquila el palacio . . . 

Alquila el palacio. No ser4 para nada bueno. 

Vd. siempre piensa mal. 

Por eso acierto siempre. Oh! Alejandro es hombre muy travieso y de 
ingeniosos recursos para salir del paso en todos los apuros. 

Y cuales son sus apuros? 

Desengifiese Vd. amigo mio: esa dama de quien he hablado, esta 
muy expuesta 4 la deshonra, si siguen celebrandose las entrevistas 
en casa del amante. 

Bah! 

Y Dn. Joaquin es tambien hombre de mucho ingenio. En fin no 
quiero ofenderle. Para que comprenda Vd. el quid de mi sospecha, 
le referiré un hecho. 


* Should read da gusto oirle. The de-infinitive is not impossible: it was common in older 


Spanish. 
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A ver? 

El ha sido hombre de muchas aventuras. Figurese Vd. si lo sabré 
yo, que he sido su compafiero de glorias y fatigas—Hace algunos 
afios haciamos el amor 4 dos hermanas lindisimas, ambas casadas; 
y sus maridos no eran maridos, eran dos leones. El de la mia se 
enteré de todo, y tuvimos un lance... 

Y el de la otra? 

Quia. A Alejandro todo le sale 4 pedir de boca: eso es lo que me 
carga. Enamorados ella y él ciegamente, no podian verse en ninguna 
parte, porque el marido... 

Ya. 

Una fiera . . . Y como el amante no podia entrar en su casa... 
La llevaba 4 la suya, como ahora. 

No... entonces estaba en fondos: alquilo un palacio, si sefior, 
una pequefia casa con jardin, 4 donde la dama podia acudir sin 
ser vista, ni escitar sospechas. Vea Vd. de que modo quedé todo 
en secreto, y salié ileso el honor de aquella encantadora muger, que 
era una de las principales de la Corte. 

Y Vd. cree que tambien ahora? . . . (indignado) En nombre de mi 
amigo, rechazo sospecha tan indecorosa. 

No hay que enfadarse, Sr. marques. Un poco de memoria. El] caso 
no es nuevo. Hace unos diez afios . . . 

Y fué la mayor de las infamias. Hace poco lo recordabamos aqui 
Joaquin y yo, y él decia: “si conociera al periodista que escribié 
tan gran vileza, le estrangularia sin compasion” 

Estrangularle! pobrecito (ap[arte]) (Como que fui yo.) 

Pues no faltaba mas . . . Cree Vd. que Joaquin es capaz? 

No... yo no afirmo... Fué una idea, una presuncion. Lo que 
fuere sonar4 . . . Yo lo decia porque como quiero auxiliar 4 C4rlos 
en sus investigaciones, recojo todos los datos que puedo . . . 
Tambien C4rlos esta inaguantable con su empefio.. . 

Esta fuera de sf, y no ha de pasar la noche sin que le provoque y 
tengamos aqui una sesion divertida .. . 

Como? ... un altercado? 

Venga Vd. . . . nos reiremos. Me gusta que alguien le diga cuatro 
verdades ... 

Vamos si; pero 4 impedirlo. (Alejandro se asoma por la puerta de 
la izquierda y al verlos, se oculta) 

No pasaré de unas cuantas palabras bien dichas. 

Pues no faltaba mas. . . (vanse) 


Escena 8 
Alejandro, solo 

(sale pfor] la izqfuierda] cuando ve que se han ido el marques y Jacinto) 
Alej(andro). Al fin se van ... Eugenia vendré aqui ... podré hablarla un 
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momento... un momento tan solo, porque nos vigilan, nos ace- 
chan ... Oh! De cuantos enemigos tengo que triunfar; del padre 
que se obstina en no tenerme por yerno, de Soffa, que rechaza toda 
transaccion con su antiguo amante; de C4rlos, que furioso de celos 
me provoca 4 cada momento... y sin embargo, 4 pesar de todo 
. . . Eugenia ser4 mia! Tengo muy calculados, muy medidos los 
pasos que me han de conducir 4 este anhelado fin, para que re- 
troceda ante tan frivolos obst4culos. Empresas mas dificiles he 
realizado, y en esta no he de sucumbir como un inexperto mozal- 
vete . . . (con inquietud) Pero es preciso precipitar el negocio. . . 
Yo sé que el marques esta muy mal de fondos, y si en un dia de 
apuro se le ocurre echar mano de la fortuna de su hija . . . Esta 
idea que quita el suefio... Ya—estos padres son tan descora- 
zonados, que no piensan en el porvenir de sus hijas, y solo atienden 
4 satisfacer su vanidad...Y esa sefiora marquesa .. . porque 
en vez de esos valores mobiliarios, que son tan peligrosos, no dejaria 
la fortuna de su hija representada en buenas y seguras fincas? .. . 
que diablos ... estas madres no tienen prevision! . . . (medita- 
bundo) Oh! Cuanto no cuesta el satisfacer nuestra ambicion! ;Que 
incesante trabajo! que lucha tan espantosa contra toda clase de 
obstaculos! Se lucha por ser diputado, despues por tener un nombre 
é imponerse 4 la muchedumbre . . . se desvive uno por ser ministro 
. . . Bien: llegamos 4 ser ministros y que? Esto no basta, es preciso 
algo mas. El] mérito es una joya preciosisima, convengo; pero este 
diamante no luce 4 los ojos del vulgo su deslumbradora hermosura 
sino engastado en oro. La verdadera gloria, la elevacion sobre 
tantas gentes corrompidas, prontas 4 besar la mano del enemigo 
si les alarga un pedazo de pan; esa superioridad que 4 la vez for- 
man el talento, el caracter, la riqueza . . . ;jcuan caraes! .. . Parece 
que no es nada, y .. . jsi las pequefieces de la vida no influyeran 
tanto en nuestro destino! La sociedad se ha puesto de tal modo que 
va 4 ser imposible vivir en ella! Cuanta superfluidad indispensable, 
cuanta frivolidad necesaria, cuanta tonteria de que no se puede 
prescindir! . . . y sin esto nada . . . un nombre que suena por algun 
tiempo... una fama que pasa una posicion insegura, el peligro 
de ceder 4 los mil sobornos . . . Vamos, no se puede, no se puede 
. .. (con impaciencia) Y esa chica que no viene . . . Yo la conven- 
ceré de que es preciso que busquemos el amparo de esa ley bien- 
hechora, por la cual pueden las muchachas sensibles casarse 4 
cierta edad con quien mejor les cuadre . . . Si: y el depésito ha de 
tener lugar mafiana mismo: no se puede perder un dia. Los pobres 
menores que no tienen su fortuna en fincas estan expuestos 4 pedir 
limosna, si a un padre se le antoja . . . (con resolucion) Nada... 
adelante. (receloso) Pero ella consentir4? Aqui est4 el quid . . . no 
est4 preparada para un paso tan aventurado y... Ah!.. . pro- 
curaré tener una entrevista con ella en casa de cualquiera de 
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nuestros amigos . . . Si. . . Mi elocuencia, que ha hecho ya tantos 
prodigios, no dejara de obtener ahora un nuevo triunfo... (re- 
celoso) Tal vez se resista . . . esta noche no me atrevo 4 decirselo 
. .. $e lo indicaré tan solo . . . apenas podré hablarla un momento 
... Mafiana, mafiana ser4 la gran sesion... Le dire mil cosas 
bonitas, la convenceré, se pide el consejo paterno, se deposita, y 4 
los tres meses . . . Ah! aqui esta 


Escena 9 

Alejandro, Eugenia 
(con recelo) Nadie nos ve. Disponemos de un momento tan solo. 
Momento precioso, que vale dias enteros de vida, porque me per- 
mite verte y hablarte. 
Es terrible que no podamos vernos. Aborrezco las cartas. Cuando 
las escribo, me ocurren tantas cosas que llenaria cien pliegos de 
papel y no quedaria contenta. 
Siempre me parecen cortas. 
Pues bien larguitas son. Paso la mayor parte de la noche escribien- 
dolas, y casi siempre tengo que fingirme mala para poder ence- 
rrarme en mi cuarto. ;Que vida! Gracias 4 Dios que nos vemos! Mas 
se dice en una palabra que en veinte pliegos de escritura. 
Pues empieza. Tienes muchas cosas que decirme? 
Muchas, muchisimas. Ay! ahora no me acuerdo de ninguna. Esto 
me sucede siempre. 
Tu padre... 
(con tristeza) No me digas . . . Cada vez se opone mas. Y no es é1 
solo. Tambien Sofia . . . pues y Carlos? 
R4bia de celos. 
Ya le habras visto esta noche. Su aspecto sombrio, y las terribles 
miradas que nos dirige, me causan pavor. 
Tenemos muchos enemigos (con energia) Pero que no-nos falte 
valor y confianza en Dios. Oye lo que tengo que decirte (con 
afectada ternura) Eugenia mia: yo te amo tanto, que estoy decidido 
4 sacrificar por ti mi posicion y mi porvenir, renunciando 4 la 
politica para siempre. 
De veras? (con alborozo) Lo harfs? Ah! Las frases mas galantes y 
mas lisongeras que me has dirigido no me han halagado tanto como 
lo que acabas de decirme. Sabes que no tengo ni pizca de vanidad. 
Si nos casamos, no me gustar4 que seas ministro, ni que hablen de 
ti los periodicos, ni que pronuncies discursos. Si no cambiaras de 
vida, me pareceria que compartia con todo el mundo la felicidad 
de nuestra casa. Con que hards lo que has dicho? 
Si; pero con la condicion de que tu has de corresponder 4 mi 
sacrificio con otro. 
Cual? 
Prescindir de la oposicion de tu padre, y casarte conmigo. 
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(asustada) Contra su voluntad . . . y como? 

(apfarte]) (Esta floja: hablemos un poco 4 su imaginacion) Yo 
espero que no me negar4s esa prueba de carifio que tan bien 
merezco... Es posible que tu no hayas llegado 4 comprender 
cuanto vale el amor que te profeso, un amor que ha tenido fuerza su- 
ficiente para hacerme aborrecer lo que antes era mi delirio? Tu me 
has transformado por completo, descubriendo y resucitando en mi 
sentimientos ocultos, esas riquezas del alma que por largo tiempo 
yacian escondidas y enterradas, como inftiles formas de la vida. 
He sido feliz sofiando con una tranquila existencia, consagrada 4 
amarte, y si despues de haberme dejado trastornar por tan risuefia 
ilusion, no se realizara, creo que me volveria loco. 

(con amabilidad) Pero tonto . . . que dices? . . . Desconfiar de mi? 
Yo esperaba que una mano salvadora me sacara del infierno en 
que vivo, y ultimamente crei que esa mano no podia ser sino la 
tuya ... Pero ahora te veo vacilar, desconoces la grandeza de tu 
triunfo, me abandonas, te falta valor, tienes miedo de chocar con 
tus parientes ... 

Oh! yo no... . pero todo puede conciliarse. 

Para mi siempre ha sido dificil retroceder lo mismo en el camino 
de la perdicion, que en el de la salvacion. ;Pobre de mi, si ahora me 
abandonas, cuando un amor apacible tiende 4 lograr la reconstitu- 
cion de mi turbado espiritu . . . Rodeado de gentes infames é in- 
sensibles, arrastrado 4 pesar mio por este funesto carril que no 
conduce sino 4 la pérdida de todo sentimiento tierno, mi juventud 
se consumiria en un esfuerzo insensato, y la aridez de mi alma me 
convertiria poco 4 poco en un ser empedernido y calculador, solo 
animado y movido por la fuerza del pensamiento. 

Yo abandonarte! (conmovida) Que dices? 

Para unirnos no hay mas que un medio... 

Un medio violento. 

EI unico. (con energia) La incertidumbre me mata, Eugenia. Si no 
te decides 4 adoptar ese medio, es preciso que desde esta noche nos 
separemos para siempre. 

Estas loco? . . . (afligida) Oh: me ofendes con esas palabras. Yo 
haré todo lo que me mandas . . . Que debo hacer? 

(Venceré) No puedo revelarte ahora todo® proyecto. Necesito 
hablarte detenidamente y sin que nadie nos estorbe . . . 

Estamos solos. 

Pero es preciso que nos separemos al instante. Lo mejor es que nos 
veamos mafiana en casa de Dn. Joaquin. Adolfina, que es tu amiga 
fntima, esté un poco mala. De modo que ya tienes un pretexto 
para ir alla. 

Iré: por la tarde? 
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No: por la noche. Alli hablaremos largamente y con calma. Te dire 
tales razones que quedaras convencida. 
Pues iré sin falta. 
A las ocho . . . y ahora debemos separarnos. 
(mirando con recelo a la izq{uierda]) Me parece que siento pasos 
Tal vez. 
Me ire yo. 
No (mirando 4 la izq[uierda]) Sofia viene. Me retiraré yo: es mejor 
que te quedes tu. Adios. (vase por el fondo) 
Escena 10+. 

Eugenia—Sofia 
Todo lo he oido . . . (reparando en la agitacion de Eugenia) Pero 
por que tiemblas? . . . 
Yo...tediré... 
Conque nos has engafiado 4 todos . . . y mientras tu padre estaba 
tan tranquilo, juzgandote curada de esa pasion, habia cartitas, 
entrevistas, y se proyecta una gran conferencia para mafiana, con 
objeto de discutir un plan de casamiento . . . 
(con espansion) Ah! Sofia: 4 ti te confesaré todo . . . yo no puedo 
ocultarte nada ...tu eres mi hermana y como tal puedo des- 
cubrirte todo lo que pienso y todo lo que siento, La oposicion de mi 
padre, la de Carlos, la tuya, me han obligado 4 disimular. Abo- 
rrezco el disimulo, y 4 ti, 4 ti sola te confesaré que no puedo, que 
me es imposible dejar de amarle. 
(con ira que trata de ocultar) Bien, Eugenia... te has portado 


(con afliccion) Yo espero que me favoreceras, que ayudaras 4 
vencer la obstinacion de mi padre 

Yo!...y esa entrevista de mafiana... (Iré tambien 4 casa de 
Joaquin.) 

Tu me amas mucho, tu no puedes dejar de interesarte por mi, Sofia: 
por que te enfadas? por que me miras asi? 

Pero tu no sabes que ese hombre? . . . 

Que? 

Ama 4 otra muger... 

(vivamente) Que has dicho? No puede ser. Tu me engafias . . . 

Es cierto. 

Y quien, quien es . . . (con calor) No puede ser . . . te digo que no 
puede ser. 

Alguien viene. Calmate . . . Despues hablaremos. 


Escena 9*. 


Dichos—Jacinto, Carlos, (que demuestra una gran agitacion) 


Jacinto. 


Ha estado Vd. felicisimo, Carlos; ha estado Vd. elocuente. 
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(con inquietud) Que ha pasado? 

Que cree Vd.: si no le hubieramos contenido, ya habria pasado un 
buen susto cierta persona . . . 

(alarmada) Carlos! 

(id) (Dios mio! Sin duda han tenido una cuestion) 

Les aseguro 4 Vds. que pasé un buen rato. No recuerdo que palabras 
dijo el otro al salir de aqui cuando este se dirigié 4 él en tono tan 
destemplado... 

(ap[arte] sombriamente) Buenas cosas le dije! ese hombre y yo 
no podemos estar juntos en ninguna parte.) 

Pero Alejandro y Carlos... 

E] otro es algo provocativo...y con esos humos de hombre 
eminente . . . Bueno es que le digan cuatro verdades. 

(con indignacion) Oh! y en mi casa! ... 

Todo no ha de salirle 4 pedir de boca. (riendo) ja, ja! Las eminencias 
me revientan. 


Escena 11*. 


Dichos—el Marqués 


(riendo) Me parece que estuvo demasiado fuerte. 

Cuéntame tu: que ha sido? 

Palabras nada mas: algunas bien dichas...un poco fuerte (4 
Carlos) Chico: es preciso moderar esos arrebatos. 

Semejante altercado en mi casa! 

(4 Eugfenia]) Me parece que ya es hora. 

Nos vamos? 

Si—(despidiendose) Soffa? 

Se van Vds? 

Si. 

Adios. (besa 4 Eugfenia]) 

)apfarte] 4 Soffia]) (Estoy temblando!) 

(apfarte]) (Tu eres la causa de todo.) 

Y yo vuelvo al salon. (vanse Eug{enia], el marq[ués] y Jacinto) 


Escena 12+. 

Sofia, Carlos 
(en tono de reprension) Carlos! 
(agitado) No haga Vd. caso si le dicen que no tuve razon. 
Parece que sin motivo alguno! 
Yo no puedo contenerme: yo no puedo permanecer tranquilo 
delante de ese hombre. Me inspira una repulsion instintiva que no 
puede explicarse por la sola causa de los terribles celos que me con- 


sumen. 
Pero que razon. 
Es la falsedad en persona! Todos aqui creian que habia renunciado 














“Uts Joven de Provecho” 


4 ella. Yo sé que no, yo sé que se escriben, yo sé que se ven en alguna 
parte. 

Sof(ta). Quizas te equivoques 

Carlos. No: yo tengo indicios, yo he sorprendido miradas, sefias, palabras 
sueltas . .. A Eugenia no se la ve en ninguna parte por las noches. 
Se finge mala, dice que se encierra en su cuarto... 

Sof (ta). C4lmate por Dios! 

Eug(enia). Pero yo he jurado que ese vil no se casar4 con mi prima. 

Sof(ta). (con brio) No—no se casaré. 

Carlos. Lo impediré yo 

Sof(ta). (con calor) Lo impediremos. 

Carlos. No... yo solo. 

Sof(ta). Como? 

Carlos. (arrebatadamente) Mat4ndole! 

Sof(ta). (asustada) C4rlos! . . . que dices . . . estas loco? 

Carlos. Yo sé que el duelo es un crimen, yo sé que Vd. se morira de pena, si 
ese hombre me hiere 6 me mata; pero tiene que ser, tiene que ser. 

Sof(ta). (dominandose) Insensato! y te atreves 4 decirlo 4 tu madre! 

Carlos. Ese hombre es un infame! 

Sof(ta). (con arrebato) Si—un infame! 

Carlos. Es peor de lo que Vd. cree. Mientras ella le ama con delirio, él la 
engafia y tiene relaciones con otra. 

Sof(éa). (confundida) Que? .. . que sabes tu?... 

Carlos. Lo sé. . . No oyé Vd. lo que contamos Jacinto y yo?... 

Sof (ia). No te ocupes mas de eso, hijo mio. En cuanto 4 Eugenia, yo te 
prometo estar al tanto de todo, seguirle los pasos, desbaratar todos 
los planes de ese hombre—descuida: yo me encargo de todo. 

Carlos. Hay aqui un dilema terrible. O ese miserable engafia 4 mi prima, 
amando 4 otra, mientras pretende su mano, en cuyo caso merece la 
muerte, 6 la muger desconocida que le visita es . . . Eugenia misma, 
y entonces... 

Sof (ta). (con terror) Oh! calla . . . CArlos . . . me horrorizas! 

Carlos. (con decision) Entonces sé lo que tengo que hacer (vase por el 
fondo) 

Sof (ia). (sola) Ah! Dios mio! que abismo se abre ante mis ojos! 


Fin del acto segundo. 
ACTO TERCERO 


Sala en casa de Dn. Joaquin. Puerta al fondo. A la izquierda una ventana 
que da a un jardin. A la derecha puerta que conduce a lo interior. 


Escena primera 


Dn. Joaquin, Simon. 
Dn. Joaq(utn). Est& todo empaquetado? 


1 This should be Carlos. 
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Todo. 

Has avisado al despacho central? 

Vendran por el equipage. 

Bueno. Se han marchado los otros criados? 

Si sefior: yo solo quedo en la casa. 

Pues vete. Me avisaras cuando sea hora. 

(al salir) (Se marcha de ocultis . . . ya . . . son tantas las trampas 
. .. Me gustan estos sefiorones. Mucha facha, y 4 lo mejor... ) 
vase 


Escena 2+. 
Dn. Joaquin—Alejandro. 


Con que tan pronto? 

Aqui me tiene Vd dispuesto 4 partir. Y al fin se queda Vd. en la 
casa? 

No sé...ya le escribiré 4 Vd... Ay amigo: esta repentina 
partida de Vd., es para mi una gran contrariedad. 

Por que? . . . Ya sabe Vd. la causa de esta precipitacion. Mi desas- 
trosa ruina, los terribles compromisos que ha trafdo para mi la 
liquidacion de fin de mes, no me permiten estar ni un dia mas en 
Madrid. Esta noche me voy clandestinamente, y una vez que esté 
sano y salvo en Francia, ya procuraremos quedar bien con todo el 
mundo y dejar 4 salvo la negra honrilla. 

Pero no podria Vd. esperar 4 mafiana? 

No: ni un dia, ni una hora, ni un minuto mas. Me voy a escape y 
quisiera que el ferrocarril centuplicara su velocidad para estar 
dentro de un rato en Irun. 

Pues le diré 4 Vd. porque lo siento. Yo habia citado 4 Eugenia aqui 
esta noche. 

Si? Vd. insiste en llevar adelante su proyecto contra viento y 
marea? 

Justo. Quiero hablarla largamente y sin estorbo. Esta noche misma, 
si accede 4 mi deseo, como espero, quedara depositada, se pide ante 
notario el consejo paterno y dentro de tres meses nos casamos. 
Demonio: eso va muy 4 prisa. Y viene aqui esta noche para con- 
ferenciar con Vd.? Si no es mas que eso? 

Nada mas. 

Pero yo me voy: la casa quedar4 sola. 

Y Adolfina se va tambien? 

No se va, sino que se ha ido. Para que mi partida por nadie sea 
sospechada, hice salir 4 mi hija desde este mafiana para el Escorial. 
Las chicas todo lo charlan, y saliendo juntos de aqui habria sido 
imposible ocultar el viaje. 

Eso no puede impedir que Eugenia venga aqui. Mientras Vd. 
esté... 
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Que venga . . . Se enfadar4 el marqués; pero bien sé que le hagu 
un favor adjudicandole un yerno de tanto merito .. . Ah! . . . sabe 
Vd. que Juan ha pagado hoy los vencimientos . . . ? 

Y Vd. cree que habr4 sido capaz de tocar... ? 

No: esté Vd. tranquilo. Juan habré sacado el dinero de alguna 
parte. Muchas veces le he oido decir: “‘iré 4 presidio antes que hacer 
uso de la fortuna de mi hija.” 

Veremos . . . es preciso abrir una informacion sobre el asunto. 

Vd. es hombre afortunado. Ah! y 4 propésito. Hoy han circulado 
rumores de crisis. 

No creo que tengan fundamento. Mas adelante 


Como aqui se precipitan los sucesos . . . Siento un coche. . . sera 
Eugenia. 
(se acer[c]a 4 la puerta del fondo) Oh! . . . que diablura! Es Sofia! 
Escena 3*. 
Dichos—Sofia 


Sr. D. Joaquin . . . Oh! Alejandro Vd. aqui? 
(;A que vendra esta maldita!) 
jSefiora: que agradable sorpresa! (apfarte] 4 Alej[andro]) Se 
marchar4 pronto) 
Pues diré 4 Vd. . . . Me dijeron que Adolfina esta enferma, y corrf 
4 saber... 
Quia—no sefiora—Esta buena! 
Y no esta en casa? 
Le diré 4 Vd. .. . Ha salido . . . hace un momento 
Volver4 pronto. En fin me alegro de que no haya sido nada 
Sefiora: si Vd. me lo permite... Tengo que dar ordenes... 
(ap[arte] 4 Alej[andro]) Entreténgala Vd. un poco. 
(Si ahora viene la otra) 
Soy con Vds. (vase) 
Escena 4*. 

Alejandro, Sofia 
Al verme entrar aqui te has quedado como confuso, aturdido . . . 
Yo? no lo creas. 
No temas: Eugenia tarda pero vendra (con jovialidad) No se puede 
contar para nada con estas nifias del dia. Gastan tres horas delante 
del espejo para ponerse el sombrero y el infeliz amante aguarda que 
aguardaras! 
(Sabe que la espero. . . ) 
Pero vendra, vendra. Yo misma le aconseje que viniera 
Tu tenaz intervencion en este asunto me sorprende y me mortifica. 
Que quieres. Dicen que 4 falta de madres, las madrinas tenemos el 
deber de velar por el bienestar de las pobres huerfanas. 
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No puedo soportar esta fiscalizacion que ejerce Vd. sobre mi (con 
arrogancia) Basta de disimulo. 

Eso es lo que quiero: que arrojes la mAscara de una vez. 
(dominandose) Sofia: hablemos friamente. Yo te diré los motivos 
que me mueven 4 obra(r) asi. Seré franco hasta lo Gltimo; te con- 
fesaré hasta mis faltas . . . 

Demasiado las conozco. 

Y al fin conoceras cuan impertinente es la sistematica guerra que 
me estas haciendo. 

Si tu amaras sinceramente 4 Eugenia, yo, respetaria una pasion 
honrada. Pero tu no tienes otro movil que el interés. Para conseguir 
los fines que te indica tu atroz egoismo, tienes todo, fama, talento, 
prestigio: no te falta mas que una gran fortuna y eso es lo que 
buscas. 

Que suposicion tan inicua! 

Entonces la amas? 

Te diré. Tu no puedes comprenderme porque no tienes serenidad en 
esta ocasion. Te sientes herida en tus sentimientos, y . . . (¢Seré 
tan torpe que no pueda convencerla, para que me deje en paz?) 
Acaba. 

Quiero decirte que si reflexionaras . . . por que has de juzgarme peor 
de lo que soy? Yo, sin embargo conservo hacia ti los mismos senti- 
mientos que me inspiraste en el destierro, y por respeto, por grati- 
tud, por . . . amor ocuparas siempre el mismo lugar en mi corazon. 
(El miserable quiere sobornarme) (afectando amabilidad) Te ruego 
que me expliques eso mejor. 

Tu has creido que he dejado de amarte. No. . . ese seria el mayor 
y el mas imperdonable de mis extravios. Fijate en las circunstancias, 
en la posicion q(u)e ocupo, en todo lo que me rodea, fijate bien, y 
no podras menos de ser indulgente con esta aparente perfidia que 
cometo al pretender . . . Oh! veo que frunces el cefio: no me com- 
prendes. (exaltandose) Pues bien: te hablaré al corazon, diciendote 
que, cualesquiera" que sea la situacion en que pronto me halle, 
seré el mismo para ti, y no tendras motivo para ar(re)pentirte de 
haberme amado. 

Que monstruosidad. (levantase) Y tiene Vd. el valor, la imprudencia 
de decirme . . . Para disculpar lo que llama una pequefia perfidia, 
comete la villania de indicarme . . . si . . . caramente lo ha dicho 
. .. de indicarme que me ama todavia, que me amara Vd. mas que 
& su esposa...rebaja Vd. ante mi 4 aquella nifia inocente, 4 
quien quiero como una hermana, y no vacila en infundirme respecto 
4 ella el compasivo desprecio que inspira siempre la rival humillada. 
Al oir tales absurdos, me espanto de que haya existido una muger 
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capaz de amarle a Vd., y no solo me espanto, sino me averguenzo 
de que esa muger haya sido yo. (aparta el rostro con repugnancia) 
Tu no quieres entenderme. 
La insistencia con que me opongo 4 ese casamiento habra hecho 
creer 4 Vd. que le amo todavia! ... (con dignidad) Oh! no... 
y siaun le amara, tendria el remedio de esta desgracia en Vd. mismo, 
cuyas indignidades son suficientes 4 curarme por completo. 
Y aun te quejas de mi, cuando me ves sufrir con paciencia lo que 
me dices. 
(con elocuencia) No debo ocultar en este momento nada de lo que 
pasa en mi 4nimo. Habré podido dejarme arrastrar por seducciones 
mentirosas; habré cedido 4 un arrebato de la imaginacion, seré 
culpable por debilidad, por vehemencia de sentimientos, por . . . 4 
veces cometemos las mayores faltas no por malas, ni por torpes, 
ni por coquetas, sino por tontas . . . Sea por lo que quiera: yo lo 
reconozco; pero jamas persistiré en el crimen con ese indigno cinismo 
que Vd. profesa . . . Yo vivia atormentada por los remordimientos; 
yo me avergonzaba, me despreciaba, tenia momentos terribles al 
hallarme 4 solas con mi conciencia; pero ahora, delante de Vd., 
tengo la presuncion de reconocerme regenerada. Vd. me hace 
buena; Vd. es mucho peor que yo; y si le amara un momento mas; 
si bajara hasta Vd., me creeria envilecida para siempre. 
Vd.!? har4 lo que quiera; pero Eugenia . . . 
No sera esposa de Vd. 
Vd. no puede oponerse 4 ello. 
Lo veremos. Todo esfuerzo es inutil. Demita Vd. 
Lo he meditado bien, y no puedo demitir. 
Esta Vd. dominado por el espiritu de las conveniencias 
Y Vd. ciega por el despecho. 
Yo no tengo despecho. Concluido este asunto, no quiero ni oir 
hablar de Vd. Anoche he vuelto 4 pedirle 4 Vd. las cartas mias que 
conserva. Cree Vd. que aun no es tiempo de que vuelvan 4 mi poder? 
Las tendr4 Vd. (con una idea repentina) (Ah! que idea! Quizas por 
ese medio . .. ) Me retiro. 
Y no la aguarda Vd.? Ya no puede tardar 
Volveré. Sefiora: no temo hablar 4 Eugenia delante de Vd. Volveré. 
(vase) 

Escena 5*. 

Sofia (sola) 
Volver4 . . . que intentaré . . . Oh! Dios mio! que este bienhechor 


aborrecimiento crezca pronto irresistible y poderoso para que no 
me atormente mas la cruel indecision entre el amor y el desprecio 


12 Alejandro is now adopting the formal mode of address the same as Sofia did three 
speeches before. 
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..-Oh! no...ya no dudo...la vacilacion seria una mengua 
mayor que la de haberle amado . . . Grande ha sido el yerro; pero 
ahora... corazon: ten dignidad...Con este ardiente menos- 
precio me siento ennoblecida, y ahora. . . soy incapaz de perdonarle 
...no tengo virtud para tanto—necesito una venganza, si, una 
venganza ... noble... Ah! ... Eugenia viene. 


Escena 6*. 

Sofia, Eugenia 
(apfarte] al entrar) Es particular. El salia cuando yo entraba y me 
dijo que le aguardara que volver4 pronto . . . ;Sofia aqui! 
Como ves, yo tambien he acudido 4 la cita. 
Y Adolfina? 
Ha salido. Me dijeron que estaba mala y por eso vine. . . 
(con recelo) (Por eso . . .) 
Si. 
(sentandose) Tengo que hablarte, tengo que contarte. 
Que te pasa? 
Verdaderamente no debi venir acd esta noche. 
Por que faltar 4 una cita que quiz4s sea decisiva para tu porvenir? 
Debi quedarme acompafiando 4 pap. 
Esta malo Juan? 
No: esta bueno; pero muy triste. Me da tanta pena verlo asi. 
Pero que tiene? 
(despues de vacilar) En fin . . . para ti no tengo secretos. Papa ha 
tenido muy fuertes reveses en los negocios. Como es tan hombre 
de bien... 
Habra tenido que pagar culpas agenas. 
Esta mafiana adquirié de repente la certeza de su completa ruina. 
Parece que la baja de la Bolsa ...en fin... no sé el motivo... 
Pero no sabes lo que padezco viéndole tan acongojado, tan abu- 
rrido. Hoy ha tenido lugar en casa una escena que me ha conmovido. 
Cuentamelo todo. 
Presentoseme pap4 con lagrimas en los ojos, y abrazandome con 
ternura, me dijo: “estoy arruinado” (conmovida) No puedes fi- 
gurarte que impresion me hicieron aquellas palabras y el tono con 
que las pronuncié. Luego dijo: “todo lo he perdido, y ni el honor 
me quedar§, si no salgo de cierto terrible compromiso con lo que 
tu tienes, con la cuantiosa herencia de tu madre, que yo no puedo 
tocar, ni tocaré si tu no lo consientes.”—Por un rato no supe que 
contestar. Me sofocaba, me aturdia ver su afliccion; pero poco 
tardé en comprender que de mi voluntad dependia su honor y su 
reposo, y esta idea me causé la mas viva alegria. 
Eres menor, y aunque podia materialmente disponer de tu fortuna 
por no ser nominativa, él es hombre de conciencia, y ha querido 
tener tu consentimiento. 
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No habia yo de consentir? Como lo que tengo est4 en mobiliario 
no es preciso que llegue 4 la mayor edad para disponer de ello. 

La ley te autoriza para comerciar 4 los veinte afios. 

Yo comerciar! 

De modo que... 

Yo me resigno facilmente 4 la pobreza. Si vieras que peso se me 
quité de encima . . . (con satisfaccion) Ay! He devuelto 4 mi padre 
la honra y la tranquilidad: esto produce una satisfaccion y un 
alivio que no es posible espresar. 

Y has perdido todo tu patrimonio! 

Todo. 

Tu abnegacion no tiene precio. ;}Que buena eres, que noble, que 
generosa, que grande! Conque eres pobre! . . . (ya estoy vengada!) 
(con cierta exaltacion) Oh! deja que admire 4 mis anchas la su- 
blimidad de tus sentimientos. 

Ay! que placer tan grande, tan puro proporciona hacer el bien y 
sacrificarse por los demas. 

Pues es preciso que inmediatamente hagas una cosa. 

Que? 

Decir lo que te pasa al hombre que te pretende por esposa. 

Se lo diré. Pero tu sospechas que porque soy pobre puede dejar de 
quererme? 

No digo tanto. Pero estas cosas son delicadas, y hasta seria una 
falta muy grave ocultérselo. 

Yo estoy segura de que aplaudiré mi conducta. El es tan ad- 
mirador de las acciones generosas! 

De palabra ya lo creo... Diselo: cuando yo te aconsejo que se 
lo digas. 

Esta misma noche, si vuelve . . . Otra cosa. Como no hay pena que 
no lleve tras si un poco de alegria lo que ha pasado, al mismo tiempo 
que me entristece, considerando la desgracia de pap4, me ha dado 
esperanza de conseguir . . . ya sabes lo que quiero decir. 

Ahora tienes esperanza de que Juan consienta.. . 

Eso es. Siempre conmovido y sin dejar de besarme con ardiente 
carifio, me dijo: “hija mia: mi voluntad es la tuya. Acabas de 
hacerme tu esclavo y no podré oponerme 4 ninguno de tus deseos.”’ 
En aquella ocasion no me atrevi 4 hablarle del asunto; no me 
pareci6é oportuno; pero mafiana . . . Estoy segura de que accedera. 
Tal vez. 

De modo que por esa parte estoy contenta. Ahora lo Gnico que me 
contrista es lo que me dijiste anoche. 

Que? 

Que amaba 4 otra muger. Pero es cierto? 

Tan cierto que 

Pero quien, quien es? Cuanto he cavilado esta noche. Para tras- 
tornarme mas, ya oiste lo que decia CArlos esta mafiana. Hablé 
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de una muger que visita 4 Alejandro—dijo que é1 lo habia visto 
y que sé yo... Aunque todo me parece una insensatez de mi 
primo, me hace pensar... 

No hagas caso de C4rlos; pero ten por cierto... 

Oh! Si fuera verdad! ... 


Escena 7*. 
Dichas—Dn. Joaquin 
Sefioras . . . dispénsenme Vds. la tardanza; pero estoy tan ocupado 
esta noche... Ahora me ha entrado otra visita... 
(vivamente) Alejandro? 
No sefiora: es el majadero de Jacinto, que siempre tiene ¢l don de 
la inoportunidad 
Oh! que posma! 
Que calamidad! Yo no quiero recibirle 
Niyo. 
(anunciarndo) EIS. Dn. Jacinto . . . pasa aqui? 
(a Soffia] y Eugfenia]) Pasen Vds. al cuarto de Adolfina (4 Simon) 
Hay luz alla? 
Si sefior. 
(Abre la puerta de la d[erec]ha) Por aqui. . . al fin de ese pasillo: 
yo las acompafiare a Vds. (vanse Sof[ia] y Eugenia, y detras 
Joaq[uin]) 
Escena 8*. 
Jacinto, Simon 
(entrando) Pero no hay nadie en esta casa? Ola Simon! 
Sefiorito Dn. Jacinto . . . Vd. por aqui. Y la sefiorita? 
Buena. Que tal te va con tu nuevo amo? 
(con pena) Oh! sefiorito. Desde que dejé el servicio de Vd. para 
pasarme al de Dn. Joaquin, todo ha sido... (bajando la voz) 
Aqui no hay mas que facha. 
Pero Dn. Joaquin... ? 
(en voz muy baja) Tronado, mas tronado que Carrasco. 
Y me dejaste creyendo mejorar! 
Harto me ha pesado. 
Con que dime: esto esta perdido? 
Tan perdido, que el sefiorito se va esta noche para Paris de ocultis. 
Y su hija. 
La sefiorita se fué esta mafiana al Escorial. Nadie lo sabe. Guarde 
Vd. el secreto. 
Y tu amo se marcha tambien esta noche. 
Si. Como me voy 4 reir mafiana cuando vengan los acreedores. 
Ya sé que la casa la alquila Alejandro. 
Asi parece; mas por ahora queda 4 mi cargo. 
No he visto criados ni portero. 
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Todos han sido despedidos: no queda nadie mas que yo. 

(apfarte]) Aqui hay misterio.) Di otra cosa. Aqui han entrado esta 
noche dos sefioras. Yo las he visto. 

Si... y muy guapas las dos. 

Las conoces tu? 

No sefior: como hace poco que estoy en la casa... 

(Juraria que una de las que vi entrar es Eugenia.) No entré tambien 
un caballero...? 

Dn. Alejandro ...le conozco. Ese que va 4 ser ministro... un 
hombre que me gusta. 

Demasiado pagado de si mismo. Como es hombre importante . . . 
No te cargan 4 ti las eminencias? 

Lo que es ese . . . Le voy 4 hablar 4 ver si me coloca. 

Tambien tu quieres ser funcionario publico? 

Tambien . . . esta vida es muy perra. Ya que uno sirve, lo que da 
mas lustre es servir 4 la nacion. 

Oye bien lo que te digo. La casa queda 4 tu cargo? 

Si sefior. 

Si vuelvo esta noche solo 6 acompafiado, me dejaras entrar? 
Despues que se haya marchado el amo, por que no? 

(dandole dinero) Toma. 

No es preciso . . . El amo viene. (vase) 


Escena 9*. 

Dn. Joaquin, Jacinto 
Sr. Dn. Joaquin... 
(friamente) Amigo... 
Como anoche dijo Vd. que su hija estaba mala, venia 4 saber... 
Esta mejor. 
Me alegro . . . Sabe Vd. que hay crisis? 
Si? 
Si sefior: ha sido una cosa imprevista como todo lo que pasa en 
este pais . . . Crisis total. No es preciso decir que Alejandro formar4 
ministerio. Pero donde se ha metido ese hombre esta noche, que 
no se le ve en ninguna parte? Esta aqui? 
No. 
En su casa tampoco est4. Vengo de all4... por cierto que esta 
noche nada hemos visto. 
De que? 
Se conoce que las entrevistas son en otra parte, para desorientar 
4 los que les observan. 
De que habla Vd. . . . Ah! de la dama que visita . . . acab4éramos. 
Y tambien esta noche... ? 
Si sefior . . . hemos visto entrar una dama; pero no alli sino aqui. 
Aqui? no sé nada . . . Ser4 alguna amiga de mi hija . . . estar4 en 
su cuarto. 
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Ja(cinto). (;¥ su hija que esta en el Escorial! aqui hay algo). Pues al poco 
rato entré otra. 

D. Joaquin. Dos! Hombre . . . pues no sabia. 

Jacinto. (Lo niega!) Y diga Vd. . . . puedo ver 4 Adolfina? 

D. Joaq(#tn) Esta un poco mala... no sé si estaran ahi sus amigas... (De- 

monio de zascandil) 

Jac(into). Ah! D. Joaquin ... Dispénseme Vd. la malignidad de mis juicios. 

Al ver entrar aqui 4 las dos muchachas, me ocurrié . . . Tambien 
Vd. pasa por aficionado al bello sexo... 

D. Joaq(utn) (amoscado) De todos modos es una impertinencia . . . 

Jac(into). Es broma: no se enoje Vd. . . . Como seguimos la pista 4 nuestro 
eminente amigo, y estamos en camino de probar que es un li- 
bertino, un hombre inmoral.. . 

Joaq(uin). Eso cuenteselo Vd. 4 él. 

Jac(into). Pero me parece que alguien le ha de dar un gran disgusto el mismo 
dia del triunfo... 

Joag(utn). Quien? 

Ja(cinto). Carlos... yale oyé Vd. anoche . . . Y como se le ha metido en la 
cabeza que Eugenia... 

Joaq(uin). Ama 4 Alejandro? 

Jac(into). Algo peor. Lo que cree es una locura, una monstruosidad, y como 
se confirmen sus sospechas, habré la de San Quintin . . . Hace un 
rato hemos estado hablando de eso, y ahora me espera en el Suizo, 
donde volveremos 4 hablar de lo mismo, porque no hay nadie que 
le quite su tema. 

Joaq(uin). Pues amigo... nada de eso me importa gran cosa. 

Jac(into). Molesto 4 Vd.? 

Joag(utn). Estoy algo ocupado. 

Escena 10+. 
Dichos—Alejandro (que entra muy inquieto) 

Jac(into). Gracias a Dios que se te ve. 

Joaq(utn). Es cierta la crisis? 

Alej(andro). Si... 4 todos nos ha cogido de sorpresa. El ministerio por una 
disidencia intestina ha presentado su dimision y le ha sido aceptada. 

Jac(into). Chico mil enhorabuenas. 

Alej(andro). Mira Jacinto: haz el favor de dejarnos solos. 

Jac(into). Ya, ya... (con intencion) Me marcho.. . (Sé lo que tengo que 
hacer... ;que descubrimiento!) (alto) Adios... y en esta feliz 
ocasion seras desmemoriado con tus antiguos y leales amigos? 

Alej(andro). Descuida . . . dejanos. 

Jac(into). Ten presente mi pretension . . . aquel destino de que te he hablado 
mil veces... 

Alej(andro). No lo mereces pero lo tendr4s. . . 

Jac(inio). Bien se conoce que somos amigos desde la infancia . . . Gracias... 
adios, adios. 
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Escena 11+. 
J oaquin—Alejandro 

Conque es decir que sube Vd.? 
Probablemente. En todo pensaba hoy menos en eso. (rapidamente 
toda la escena) Por de pronto tengo que renunciar al proyecto . . . 
Del depésito, y ...la chica... 
No me parece oportuno en dia de crisis. 
Esto no va bien. Aun esta ahi Sofia. 
Pues es preciso que se marchen. 
Ya convenceré Vd. 4 Eugenia otro dia . .. Ademas: ese tronera 
de Jacinto sabe que estan aqui, y podria... 
Si esto diera margen 4 un escandalo, en que saliera perjudicada mi 
reputacion, jque horror! y en dia de crisis... Haga Vd. que se 
marchen. 
Si yo me voy... 
Tan pronto? 
No me puedo detener . . . el tren se va. 
Yo tambien tengo que salir de aqui . . . las despediré como pueda. 
Diré que Vd. esta fuera. 
Entiendase Vd. como pueda... adios. No me escriba Vd. sino 
para decirme que mi sociedad anénima esta por esas nubes... 
Adios. 
Adios. Buena suerte. (se despiden afectuosamente) 

Escena 12+. 

Alejandro, Sofia, Eugenia 

(inquieto) Fracas6é mi plan de esta noche. Y esas dos mugeres 
aqui... Es preciso que se marchen esta noche... Los dias de 
crisis son muy delicados, y es preciso cuidar . . . (salen Eugenia y 
Sofia por la dferec}ha) 
Ah! aqui esta ya! 
(con jovialidad) Aqui le tienes, Eugenia, El picaro te ha hecho 
esperar . . . pero ya le diras tu buenas cosas! 
(con embarazo) Eugenia: habia pensado . . . tengo que hacer... 
No se ira Vd. caballero. Es preciso que Vd. se quede y oiga. 
(Que significa esto!) 
Eugenia tiene que hablar 4 Vd. Me permitiran asistir 4 la con- 
ferencia? 
Si: tu debes oirla: quédate. 
Y que me vas 4 decir? (se sientan los tres) 
(con amabilidad) Tengo que darte una buena noticia. Mi padre 
que hasta hoy se ha opuesto tanto, al fin... 
(vivamente) Que te ha dicho? 
(por Alej[andro]) (Como me gozo en su turbacion!) 
Contesta antes 4 una pregunta. No es verdad que me amas des- 
interesadamente? 
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Has podido dudarlo? 

Que pregunta tan impertinente! Como habias de poner en duda . . . 
No es que yo dudara; pero hay una persona que te juzga capaz de 
no quererme desde que sepas lo que te voy 4 decir 

(con curiosidad vivisima) Pues dilo. 

Por ahora guarda el secreto. Mi padre ha tenido necesidad de 
vender todos los titulos que constituian mi fortuna. 


(sin poderse contener) De veras?...Cuando?...y has con- 
sentido? 

Pues no habia de consentir si se trataba de la honra de mi pobre 
papa?... 


(a Alej[andro] con malicia) No es verdad que la generosidad llevada 
4 ese extremo es quizas una falta? Antes debié consultarlo con Vd. 
(con naturalidad) De modo Alejandro que ya soy pobre. 

Pobre! 

No cree Vd. que ha sido una imprevision? 

(aturdido despues de vacilar dice) Oh! . . . no. 

Cree Vd. que hizo bien? 

Si...lo creo... 

Veo que Vd. es tan generoso como ella. 

Si vieras que congoja senti, cuando se me present6 mi padre llorando 
como un nifio. Tu comprenderas la gran satisfaccion que he ex- 
perimentado al saber todo el bien que podia resultar de una palabra 
mia. 

(a Alejfandro]) Vea Vd... . estas nifias sentimentales son una 
calamidad. Ah! diga Vd. lo que quiera, no sirven para esposas de 
los hombres del dia. (a Eug[enia]) Crees tu que estamos en aquellos 
tiempos de contigo pan y cebolla? Hoy cuesta todo un ojo de la 
cara... es preciso mantenerse en cierto pié . . . y luego viene una 
plaga de chiquillos ... (a Alej[andro]) Si no se les ocurre nada. 
En un momento de sublime alucinacion, renuncian 4 su fortuna, y 
creen que con carifiitos, con palabras blandas, y con tonterias se 
mantiene una casa. Por supuesto que, 4 pesar de no llevar nada 


en la carta dotal, se vuelven locas, . . . eso si . . . porque sus mari- 
dos sean ministros, derrochen, figuren . . . (a Eugfenia]) Hija mia: 
en estos tiempos la gloria es muy cara . . . (a Alej[andro}) No cree 


Vd. . . . que esta nifia ha hecho una gran tonteria. 

No sefiora: creo que sus buenos sentimientos la han impulsado 4 
obrar asi. 

Yo lo hice creyendo que mi generosa conducta mas bien te causaria 
agrado que pena. 

Es cierto, si. (dominando su turbacion) 

Veo que es Vd. desinteresado como pocos. (a Eugfenia}) Chica! 
me equivoqué ... nada... me equivoqué. 

Es claro: como ha de gustarle tener por esposa 4 una muger des- 
corazonada y egoista? 
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Es mucha verdad. 

(4 Sof[ia]) Lo ves? Ya te dije que aplaudiria mi conducta. 

Sin duda . . . (;Me han cogido en la red!) 

(a Alejfandro]) Francamente; lo que es yo, en el caso de Vd. ... 
En premio de mi desprendimiento,—y del tuyo, porque yo com- 
parto contigo el mérito de esta accion—Dios nos allana el camino 
para llegar 4 nuestro fin. Mi padre nos conceder4 el permiso que 
tanto anhelamos. 

Lo crees tu? 

Lo presumo. Casi estoy segura de ello. 

Ya... de veras? (apfarte]) (No: este matrimonio no puede efec- 
tuarse . . . (confuso) Que hacer . . . Es preciso salir por algun lado.) 
Y al fin logran Vds. su deseo? Me gusta verlos conformarse con la 
pobreza. Pero el sefior es hombre importante; ser4 ministro. 
Ahuécate, chica. Crees que todas pueden alabarse de dar su mano 
4 la celebridad en persona. Algun dia no dejaré de ir 4 tu casa con 
cualquier pretencion.” (a Eugfenia]) Ay! hija no puedes negar que 
estas rebosando de satisfaccion. (A Alej[andro]) Alguna vez he oido 
decir 4 Vd. que toda accion generosa trae consigo un gran bien. 
(apfarte] con rabia) (Como se venga esta maldita!) 

De modo que ya no tenemos que pensar en contrariedades. Tan 
segura estoy de obtener el consentimiento, que ya puedes publicar 
nuestro proximo matrimonio. Yo lo diré 4 todas mis amigas. 
Ya...(Estoy perdido! Es preciso buscar una malla rota por 
donde escurrirme. 

Si: lo anunciaremos oficialmente. Esto da cierto no sé que cuando 
somos parientes de la novia, y el novio es ministro. 

Ahora que nos hemos explicado bien, tengo que hablarte de otra 
cosa. Tengo una queja de ti; pero una queja muy grave. 

De mi? 

Si: me han dicho una cosa, una cosilla . . . Me confesaras la verdad? 
Explicate. 

Yo me he resistido 4 creerlo; pero si fuera cierto . .. Me han dicho 
que has querido mucho 4 otra muger, y que la quieres todavia. 
(con una idea repentina) (Ah! ya encontré la malla rota.) No hagas 
caso. Alguien ha intentado desunirnos. 

Hablillas del vulgo envidioso. 

(Buena ocasion para desviarme) No pienses en eso. Quien te lo 
dijo se fundaba en algun suceso remoto. 

Con que hay algo?—Caballero: expliqueme Vd. ese suceso remoto. 
No tengas celos: eso pasé. 

Cuando, cuando? 

(Con habilidad puedo echar las bases de un rompimiento. Es pre- 
ciso romper) Pues . . . hace tiempo . . . Mas que amor aquello fué 
agradecimiento 
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(con ansiedad) Es joven? 


Alej(andro). Si. 

Eug(enia). Pues eso no me gusta. La querras, la querras todavia. 

Alej(andro). Es una persona 4 quien respeto. 

Eug(enia). Respeto! todavia! Caballero: no quiero que respete Vd. 4 ninguna 
muger. 

Sof(ta).“ Que disparate! 

Alej(andro).* La ves todavia? 

Sof(ta).* Alguna vez. 

Eug(enia). Y os tratais? 

Alej(andro). Por que no? 

Eu(genia). Comose llama? 

Alej(andro). No puedo decirtelo. 

Eug(enia). (muy apurada) Veo que no me habian engafiado. Pero quien es? 
Es hermosa? 

Alej(andro). Para que quieres saberlo? 

Eug(enia). Si sefior, quiero saberlo. 

Alej(andro). Pues te lo diré: es muy hermosa. 

Eug(enia). Caballero: Vd. me insulta. Y has tenido valor para confesdrmelo. 
La amas mucho? 

Alej(andro). Solo una amistad profunda.. . 

Eug(enia). Jesus! que desgraciada soy! 

Sof (ta). (ap[arte]) (Conozco su intencion. Quiere romper con ella) (alto) 
Me parece que Alejandro bromea: cualquiera pensaria que su 
objeto es obligarte 4 refiir con él 

Alej(andro). Lo cree Vd. asi? 

Sof(ta). Digo que podria creerse. 

Eu(genia). (4 Sof[ia]) Y dices que ser4 invencion suya? (a Alejfandro]) Tu la 
ves la visitas? 

Alej(andro). Hemos roto nuestras relaciones. Precisamente hace poco me pidio 
sus cartas. 

Eug(enia). Y selas diste? 

Alej(andro). Fui esta noche 4 su casa con ese objeto, y no estaba 

Eug(enia). Has estado en su casa! Donde estan las cartas? 

Alej(andro). (sefialando el bolsillo del pecho) Aqui las tengo. 

Sof(ta). (ap[arte] con terror) (Oh!) 

Eug(enia). Quiero verlas. 

Sof(ta). (sin poderse contener.) No...no... 

Eug(enia). Que dices? 

Sof (ta). (procurando dominarse) Digo... que... pretendes unas cosas 
Como quieres que una persona delicada te entregue las cartas de 
otra muger? 

Eug(enia). No quiero ver mas que la firma. 

Alej(andro). (a Sofia) Como Vd. dudaba que fuera cierto lo que decia 

“ Although Sofia is possible, Alejandro would be more logical. Alejandro should be 


Eugenia. 
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“Un Joven de Provecho”’ 


Es facil prob4rnoslo: vengan las cartas. 

No basta mi palabra? (acercando la mano al bolsillo) 

Si... nos basta, nos basta. 

Pero diga Vd. al menos el nombre de esa muger. Donde la conociste? 
En Francia. 

(a Sof{ia]) Tu tambien has estado all4 . . . Has oido algo? 
Yo...yo...no. 

Si... tu debes de saber algo. Tu fuiste la primera que me lo dijo. 
Porque lo ocultas. 

No lo averigues: que te importa? (sin poder disimular ni contener 
su indignacion se levanta y exclama) Pues di: no conoces ya 
bastante al hombre que has amado; no ves la mezquindad de sus 
sentimientos, su inmenso egoismo? . . . Asombrate ante este espec- 
taculo de la ambicion y la codicia! No ves que te ha pretendido por 
interés; no ves como al conocer tu pobreza, te arroja 4 la cara sus 
antiguos amores, para que rompas tu misma unas relaciones, que 
le estorban desde que no eres rica! 

Sefiora!... 

Sera posible ... De modo que lo que Vd. me ha dicho es una 
impostura, una fibula, inventada para librarse de mi. 

Oh! no creas tal cosa. Si crees que es farsa te ensefiaré las cartas. 
(vivamente) No, no: lo creemos. 

Pues yo quiero verlas, quiero verlas. 

(a Eugfenia]) A ti tan solo amo, Eugenia. La confesion que has 
oido de mis labios es hija de un sentimiento de lealtad. A esa otra 
muger, ya no (con calor) la amo, ni puedo amaria. 

Que indigna fabula! 

(exaltandose) No es fibula. Amé, es decir, engafié vilmente 4 la 
que le salvé la vida. No supo pagar sus beneficios sino abando- 
ndndola 4 la desesperacion y 4 la deshonra. 

A la deshonra! 

Aquella muger sera el eterno remordimiento del impostor, y si este 
tuviera una sombra de conciencia, la memoria de conducta tan vil, 
amargaria todas las horas felices, que le proporcionara su ambicion 
satisfecha. 

Y Vd. tuvo valor para acercarme™ 4 mi, para pretender mi mano, 
con tan terrible antecedente. 

(con energia e intencion) Ya no puedo amar 4 esa muger. Somos 
enemigos irreconciliables, aunque en mi pecho no se haya ex- 
tinguido la gratitud, ni en mi mente el recuerdo de sus beneficios 
..+ Pero ella me ha perseguido encarnizadamente, y toda ave- 
nencia es imposible 4 causa de su tenacidad impertinente, de su 
célera de su odio. 

Si: es cierto: esa muger ha luchado por impedir tu casamiento, y al 


146 Obviously it should read acercarse. 
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16 Note the popular form of the verb. 
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fin tiene la satisfaccion de haberlo conseguido. Resuelta 4 no tener 
con Vd. ninguna clase de relaciones, le rechazo con indignacion 
cuando Vd., ansioso de alcanzar su benevolencia, le manifesto que 
la amaria, aun despues de casado con otra! 

Que indignidad! 

Y esa muger considera como un triunfo el descubrimiento de los 
bajos fines de Vd., y es feliz sefialandole al mundo como un ejemplo 
de la ciega ambicion, de las torpes conveniencias, del egoismo in- 
sensato y corrompido que en nada repara para conseguir sus fines. 
(contemplando con estupor la exaltacion de Sofia) Pero tu... 
tu! ... te exaltas! ... tu tiemblas! Sofia . . . que horrorosa sospe- 
cha! Ser4s tu! 

(con emocion y desaliento) Oh! Eugenia! (se cubre el rostro con 
las manos. Eugenia permanece absorta) 

(Ella misma se ha vendido!) 

Tu, Sofia... hassidotu...! 

(Es ocasion de retirarme.) (vase) 


Escena 13*. 

Eugenia, Sofia 
Mi propria indignacion me ha descubierto. 
Ahora recuerdo . . . mil indicios vienen en tropel 4 mi imaginacion 
. .. Tu escribiste que habias dado asilo 4 un emigrado . . . despues 
se dijo que te ibas 4 casar .. . (con ansiedad) Desde tu llegada te 
opusistes'® 4 mi amor... Oh! esa muger desconocida, 4 quien 
sorprendieron ... 
Yo, arrastrada por la ira, y deseando . . . Pero ya te contaré des- 
pacio esta triste y vergonzosa historia. 
Que iniquidad! (con profunda pena) Oh! yo no puedo resistir esta 
terrible impresion . . . Le amas tu! 
(con energia) Yo... no. 
Como has llegado 4 aborrecerle de improviso? Dimelo para hacer 
lo mismo. (con un repentino arrebato de ira) Pero tu me engafiaste, 
tu! 
C4lmate: no guardemos ni una sombra de rencor sino para quien 
lo merece. 


Escena 14*. 


Dichas—Alejandro 
(entra por el fondo precipitadamente y muy inquieto) Eugenia, 
Sofia ... que contrariedad ...que compromiso! Dos hombres 
quieren entrar... (se asoma a la ventana izq[uierda]) Que es 
esto? .. . Una indigna celada de mis amigos . . . terribles amigos! 
(Toda la escena hasta el fin rapidisima). 
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(con sorpresa) Entran aqui! 

Estamos en casa de nuestra amiga. 

No: Joaquin ha partido al extrangero. 

Y Adolfina? , 

Tambien: la casa esta sola. 

}Que indigna farsa! 

No conviene que os vean . .. Escondeos . . . por Dios... Que no 
haya esc4ndalo ... un escindalo me hundiria en estos momentos 
... Hay crisis . . . (suplicando) Que no haya escandalo . . . os lo 
ruego, os lo suplico. ; 

(atendiendo 4 fuera) Se sienten voces. 

(se asoma 4 la ventana y dice precipitadamente y con la mayor 
turbacion) El criado les permite subir . . . (volviendo al proscenio) 
Disimulad . . . decid ... (con rabia) Este escindalo me perderé, 
y yo no quiero que se diga...Esos infames quieren despresti- 
giarme . . . (a Eugfenia]) Eugenia, si te ven: esc6ndete. 

(con serenidad) Nada debo temer. 

(vuelve 4 mirar) Uno sube . . . habran sobornado al lacayo. . . Es 
Carlos! 

(con terror) Mi hijo! 

(a Eugfenia]) Sospecha de ti! 

(sobrecogida) Si: sus viles amigos le han hecho creer que tu! 

De mi!... 

Sospecha que eres tu la muger desconocida . . . 

Eras tu! (con energia) Yo soy inocente, yo soy honrada, y si todo 
el mundo viniera aqui ante todo el mundo lo probaria. 

Por Dios ocultémonos. 

Eso seria declararnos culpables. 

Y ese infame criado les permitir4 registrar toda la casa! 

Contaré todo, diré la verdad. Se trata de mi honor!, de mi honor! 
(con ansiedad) Si, Eugenia mia . . . Defiéndete: diran que te he 
seducido ... que te envilecido...!’ 4 una joven como tu... 
Esto es horroroso! 

Yo probaré mi inocencia! (4 Sof[ia]) Tu sola puedes temer... 
Prueba tu inocencia . . . las cartas de Sofia . . . (saca precipitada- 
mente del bolsillo un paquete de cartas y las da a Eugenia) T6ma- 
las. (Eugenia las toma) 

Estoy perdida! 

Yo soy inocente . . . yo lo probaré . . . (con exaltacion) 

Ya estan ahi. se siente ruido de puertas y pasos 

(a Eugenia con desesperacion) ;Eugenia: es mi hijo! 

(con una repentina transicion) Su hijo! 


17 te envilecido is an interesting case of spelling according to sound. 
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Escena 15*. 
Dichos—Carlos 
(deteniendose en la puerta mira 4 Eugenia con indignacion y 
espanto) Ah! tu... estas aqui... al fin te encuentro. . . (viendo 


a Sofia dice con extrafieza) Y Vd.?... 

Vino, vino 4 buscarme... 

Si... ya me prometié no perderte de vista hasta arrancarte 4 la 
deshonra. 

(Eugenia cae desmayada en un sillon. Sofia y Carlos acuden 4 
prestarle auxilio.) 

(Ni un momento mas aqui. Corro 4 palacio). 

(vuelve el rostro buscando 4 Alejandro que sale precipitadamente, 
y esclama con rabia) Y ese miserable! . . . Oh! ya no esta! 


Fin del acto tercero 


ACTO CUARTO 


La decoracion del acto primero 


Escena 1°*. 


El Marqués (se pasea muy agitado por la escena con un 


Margq(ués). 


Alej(andro). 
Marg(ués). 


Alej(andro). 


Margq(ués). 
Alej(andro). 


papel en la mano) 


Veremos lo que ese hombre pretende (lee) Dice que este asunto le 
interesa 4 é] tanto como 4 mi. . . y afiade que no se atreve 4 venir 
aqui sin mi licencia. ;Que humilde est4! Su lenguage no indica que 
hoy mismo ser& ministro, si la crisis se resuelve como parece... 
Oh! Bien dije desde luego que ese hombre traeria 4 mi casa alguna 
desgracia . . . El suceso deanoche . . . Veremos como él explica . . . 
éHe de creer lo que dice C4rlos?... No... imposible. . . aqui 
ha de haber ocurrido una equivocacion espantosa... (entra 
Alejandro) Aqui esta: oigimosle. 


Escena 2°. 


El Marqués—Alejandro 
Sefior marqués... 
Le aguardaba 4 Vd. con impaciencia. Yo le exijo 4 Vd. esplicaciones 
terminantes, sobre el suceso de anoche, antes de tomar la deter- 
minacion que mejor cuadre 4 mi decoro. 
Si: como hombre de honor me apresuro 4 prevenirle 4 Vd. para que 
no dé oidos 4 las malignas interpretaciones que aqui pudieran hacer 
sobre un incidente que en si no tiene gravedad alguna. 
Eso precisamente es lo que quiero saber. 
Todo ha sido una travesura de muy mal género ideada por su 
sobrino de Vd. y otros jévenes amigos mios. Eugenia fué como 
otras veces 4 visitar 4 su amiga, creyendola enferma Con esta 
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visita coincidié la partida clandestina de Joaquin para el extrangero, 
por motivos que Vd. sabe. Yo me encontraba alli por casualidad y 
ya me disponia 4 salir, anunciando 4 Sofia y Eugenia que la casa 
estaba sola, cuando entra Carlos de improviso, increpa 4 Eugenia, 
suponiendo que la infeliz muchacha se encontraba alli por sugestion 
miz, y obedeciendo 4 méviles que no pueden caber en un recto 
caracter é intachable virtud. 

Oh! no: mi hija es incapaz de semejante infamia. Por fuerza ha habi- 
do aqui una intriga de Vd. 

Yo exclareceré"* todas las dudas y cada cual quedar4 en su lugar. 
Seguiré contando. El escandalo fué pues inevitable, porque detras 
de C4rlos y Jacinto acudieron 4 la casa otros amigos jde esos amigos 
que viven atentos a nuestros actos, esperando que les demos e! 
placer de cometer alguna falta para gozarse en nuestra humillacion! 
Y habra corrido la voz? 

Si sefior: aquellos infames propalaron por todo Madrid lo ocurrido; 
y 4 estas horas, precisamente en los momentos en que estoy indicado 
para subir al poder, semejantes murmuraciones me hacen un daiio 
horrible. 

(indignado) Eso 4 mi no me importa. Lo que me importa es la 
reputacion de mi hija, sefior mio. Es preciso que esto se aclare hoy 
mismo. 

Nadie tiene mas interés en ello que yo. Lo de anoche me ha dis- 
gustado mucho. Eugenia es tan inocente, tan pura, tan honrada 
como los Angeles del cielo. Si alguna duda .. . 

No... yo no dudo. 

Es inocente y yo quisiera tener mil bocas para decirlo mil veces 4 
todo el mundo en estos momentos terribles en que la atencion 
publica se fija en mi, y comentando este suceso, me observa, me 
examina, me analiza, me desmenuza, y esté abrum4ndome con sus 
tremendos juicios. 

Comprendo caballero: veo que Vd. no se cuidaria de probar la 
inocencia de mi hija, si no le impulsara 4 ello su inmenso egoismo. 
Oh! esto no tiene nombre. 

Célmese Vd. por favor. Es que Vd. olvida que soy hombre politico; 
que me debo 4 mi pais; que debo cuidar mi reputacion, como un 
tesoro que no es enteramente mio, sino... 

Sino del pais. 

Justo. Yo he llegado tras largas fatigas al objeto de mi deseo. Mi 
legitima ambicion est4 en parte satisfecha. Ahora solo deseo hacer 
el bien: todo lo que trascienda 4 deshonra, 4 bajeza, 4 error me 
repugna, me indigna, me horroriza. Yo he hablado mucho en pro- 
gramas y discursos de la moralidad en la vida privada. Por esto 
me repugnaria entrar en el poder, dejando tras mi una reputacion 


18 The confusion of “‘x”’ and “s’’ in the prefix ex was common in the period of this play. 
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manchada. Lo diré claro: en estos momentos solemnes, no quiero 
que mi nombre se asocie 4 ningun esc4ndalo. Quiero ser bueno y 
parecerlo. Quiero, cuando el poder viene 4 mis manos, tener la 
fuerza moral que da una honrosa fama en la vida doméstica 

Y Vd. no teme la deshonra de mi hija, sino la propia! 

La de los dos. La calumnia se ceba en mi. Lo de anoche es el madero 
en que me estan crucificando. Precisamente yo pronuncié hace dias 
aquel discurso que hizo tanto ruido, y del cual repartimos medio 
millon de ejemplares. 

Si: sobre la vida privada de... 

Pues ahora mis propios argumentos caen sobre mi como una ava- 
lancha. Ya un diario de la mafiana hace una ingeniosa parafrasis 
de mi discurso, explicando la moraleja 4 su autor, que es hoy objeto 
de la general envidia. 

(escandalizado) Y publican este suceso! Y el nombre de mi inocente 
hija, anda de boca en boca sirviendo de comidilla 4 la corrompida 
juventud. Esto es horroroso! Por que ha venido Vd 4 esta casa; 
porque entablamos una amistad que habia de serme tan funesta? 
No hay culpa de mi parte. Yo lo deploro mas que Vd. En el mo- 
mento en que mi orgullo parecia estar satisfecho, me anonada, me 
destroza la acusacion de que soy objeto. 

Cual? 

Que he seducido 4 una hija de familia, 4 una de las jovenes mas 
discretas, mas bellas, mas estimadas de Madrid. 

(con furia) Eso dicen! Y Vd. no arranca la lengua 4 los miserables? 
Yo trato de disipar las sospechas, de aclarar la verdad. 

Pero Vd. lo hace por su propio interes, Vd. lo hace por si mismo . . . 
Demonio: ya me sulfura no oirle decir 4 Vd. mas que yo, yo y 
siempre yo. 

Lo hago tambien por ella. 

Diremos 4 todo el mundo que es inocente. Nos creeran . . . pues 
no han de creernos? 

Oh! la torpe y vil difamacion rectifica dificilmente. Es muy dificil 
arrancar de las garras de esa terrible fiera lo que una vez ha caido 
en ellas. 

Se convencerin. Todos los que me conocen .. . 

El peso de un grano de arena basta 4 hun(dir) una buena repu- 
tacion, y todas las fuerzas del mundo no son suficientes 4 levan- 
tarla. 

Pero habr4é un medio de probarlo de un modo terminante, irre- 
cusable. 

Eso es lo que quiero. Pero es preciso que su hija de Vd. se determine 
4 hablar. 

A hablar que? 

Quizas ella conserve alguna prueba material de su inocencia. 
Entonces que ha pasado ahi? 
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Yo exijo a Vd. que interrogue solemnemente a su hija; que la 
interrogue delante de Sofia; que pida 4 esta su cooperacion para | 
exclarecimiento™ de este hecho. 

Sofia? Segun me dijo Carlos, ella tenia no sé que antecedentes. 
Puede ser muy bien que ella pueda sacarnos de apuros. Eso: Vd. 
que tiene verdadero ascendiente sobre las dos. . . 

Bien: yo les hablaré. 

Cuente Vd. 4 Eugenia lo que se dice por ahi. Rueguele que sea 
franca... 

No entiendo una palabra. De todos modos caballero, yo me re- 
servo exigir de Vd. la reparacion que convenga, en caso de que 
aclarado el asunto, resulte distinto de como Vd. lo pinta. 

(se levanta) Me ofrezco 4 obedecer 4 Vd. en todo lo q(ue) con- 
tribuya al exclarecimiento’® de la verdad. 

Y le exijo 4 Vd. que vuelva hoy mismo. 

Si: ahora quiero dejarle 4 Vd. en libertad para hacer averiguaciones 
dentro de su propia casa. 

Hasta luego. 

Adios. 


Escena 3*. 
el Marques, Carlos, Sofia 
(viendo salir a Alej[andro]) Ese hombre aqui! Vd. consiente! . . . 
Calma, calma . . . Estoy loco . . . (aturdido) Dejad que ponga en 


orden mis ideas. Ese hombre ha dicho... 

(con ansiedad) Que? 

Que escAndalo . . . lo de anoche . . . los periédicos hablan del caso, 
y mi pobre hija... (a Soffia]) Pero tu, tu, que estabas alli... 
cuenta... dime... tu fuiste tambien. 

Al saber que Eugenia habia accedido 4 la cita, fué all4 con objeto 
de evitar... 

Calla tu. 

Ayer majfiana, al oir que yo insistia en mis sospechas, Vd. me dijo: 
“Descuida Carlos, yo estoy sobre aviso, y si se ven secretamente 
en alguna parte, yo me apresuraré 4 librar 4 Eugenia de un com- 
promiso. 

Si: lo dije. 


. ’ Luego tu sospechabas tambien! 


Si... pero...yo tambien estoy loca. No me confundais mas. 
De modo que esas entrevistas . . . y yo las oia contar tan tranquilo! 
(a Sofia) Conque tu lo sabias tambien . . . Sofia por Dios, dime la 
verdad aunque sea terrible. Dimelo: es verdad que tu sabias todo, 
y fuiste alla con objeto de salvar 4 mi hija de la deshonra?... 
Oh! no puede ser. . . sin duda te has equivocado. Eugenia no es 
capaz de semejante envilecimiento. 


19 See note 18. 
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Eugenia es inocente. 

Entonces 4 que fuiste tu all4 ... Oh! esto es para volverse loco. 
Ese hombre me dijo que entre las dos podrias exclarecer el hecho. 
(llama) Eugenia, Eugenia! 

(ap[arte]) (Mi cobardia es un crimen; pero me es imposible domi- 
narla.) 


Escena 4*, 


Dichos—Eugenia 
Aqui est. 
Vamos 4 ver, Eugenia ... yo no me atrevo 4 creer lo que dicen 
de ti; pero ten franqueza . . . En esto no habr4 falta grave; pero 
puede haber ocurrido un extravio, una alucinacion momentinea. 
Di la verdad a tu padre, que te perdona, que te ha perdonado. 
Yo... la verdad! 
Tu amas 4 ese hombre? 
Le detesto. 
Desde cuando le aborreces? 
Desde anoche 
Oh! que pas6? que ha sido? yo quiero saberlo. 
No... desde antes comprendi la bajeza de su corazon. 
(a Soffia]) Pero entonces ...tu no sospechabas? Tu no fuiste 4 
deshacer las intrigas de ese hombre? no fuiste 4 velar por la honra 
de mi hija . . . Esas entrevistas de que se ha hablado tanto... Di 
. . » porque callas? 
Mi madre no la acusar4 jamas. 
(4 Sofia en tono de reprension) Tu benignidad es inoportuna. La 
situacion es terrible y conviene hablar claro. Y tu que dices? 
(4 Eugenia que calla) Tambien callas! 
(;Dios mio! que horrorosa situacion!) 
Poco puedo sacar en claro por vosotras . . . Quiero oir lo que se 
dice . . . quiero oir 4 todo el mundo... No puedo continuar en 
esta cruel incertidumbre. (vase precipitadamente por el fondo) 


Escena 5*. 
Carlos, Sofia, Eugenia 


Mi tio se afana inutilmente; yo sé lo que conviene hacer en estos 
casos. 

(4 Eugfenia]) Quiero hablar 4 Carlos... Dejanos solas.*® Y las 
cartas? 

(id)# Las quemé todas al llegar aqui. 

(id)* (Bien .. . Espero tener valor para echar sobre mi la culpa 
que me corresponde . . . no me juzgues mal... vete. . .) 


%® Should read solos. 
*! The abbreviation is used rather awkwardly. 
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Escena 6*. 
Sofia, Carlos 


C4rlos: eres un insensato. 

Lo dice Vd. que sabe lo que ha pasado; que no ignora la ciega 
idolatria con que amaba 4 Eugenia . . . Cuando la he visto ultra- 
jada y envilecida por ese hombre abominable, extrafia Vd. que 
desee matarle, que le persiga como se persigue 4 un perro rabioso! 
Aqui ha habido un grande error que es preciso desvanecer. Eugenia 
es inocente; cree lo que yo te digo. Es inocente: te lo repito y te 
lo repetiré mil veces. 

Aunque Vd. me lo diga no lo puedo creer. Lo que vi anoche que 
ha sido sino una confirmacion de lo que yo sospechaba, fundandome 
en indicios seguros? Es evidente que el tenia amores con una muger 
desconocida . . . es evidente que esa muger iba 4 su casa. Yo mismo 
la vi: . . . él, por desorientar 4 los que le acechaban, y deseando al 
mismo tiempo no comprometerla, traslado la escena de su ver- 
gonzoso libertinage 4 la casa de Dn. Joaquin; pero con tan poca 
fortuna, que Vd. y yo casi al mismo tiempo pudimos burlar sus 
planes inicuos, descubriendolo todo. 

Cierto es, segun dicen que tenia amores con otra muger, cierto que 
esa muger le visit6é alguna noche; cierto que tuvo la desgracia de 
ser vista . . . segun dicen . . . pero esa muger no era Eugenia. 

Yo no me convenceré sino con pruebas irrecusables. Para pro- 
barme que no es Eugenia la culpable, es preciso que Vd. me diga 
quien es. 

Tal vez puedo decirtelo. 

Que? 

(arrepintiendose con espanto) No...no, no... yo que puedo 
saber? 

Entonces ... Vd. lo sabe? 

Sospechaba . . . Pero Eugenia es inocente . . . Creelo, hijo mio. Yo 
te lo juro! 

Oh! si yo llegara 4 adquirir la certidumbre de que Eugenia no ha 
cometido la falta q(u)e que™ atribuyo, seria el mas feliz de los 
hombres, aunque ella jamas fuera mia. La gran idolatria que siento 
por ella me hacia considerarla como la mas pura, la mas noble, la 
mas digna muger de la tierra. Mi desengafio ha sido terrible: yo 
creo que he de volverme malo tambien, y ser el mas indigno de los 
hombres, solo con la influencia de esta gran pesadumbre . . . Daria 
la vida por la creencia de que Eugenia es honrada, y si Vd.... 
llegara 4 convencerme de ello . . . la querria 4 Vd. mucho, muchi- 
simo mas de lo que la quiero. 

(besandole conmovida) Hijo mio! 


* Should read le. 
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Aqui hay algun misterio. 

Si... si: yo te explicaré. 

Me parece que Vd. sabe algo. 

(con terror) No... yo no sé nada ... (vacilando) Espera .. . sf 
. ..dejame pensar. Pues te diré ... ese hombre... 

Es un miserable. 

(con mucha energia) Si: un miserable (como resolviéndose a con- 
tar) Pues bien... 

Siga Vd. 

(con la mayor confusion) Si no tengo nada que decir... 

Vd. sostiene que Eugenia es inocente. 

Eso si. 

Y que yo me habia equivocado. 

Tambien 

Y que Alejandro tiene 6 tenia amores con una muger que no es mi 
prima. 

Si: justo. 

Pues siga Vd. contando. 

Si... te diré (luchando angustiadamente) Ese hombre . . . Euge- 
nia antes... pues... No...no puedo decirte mas. . . (ap[arte] 
con dolor) (A todo el mundo menos 4 é1!) 

Vd. no sabe nada y quiere disculparla. Yo he tomado mi resolucion 
y no vacilaré. (vase por la d[erec]ha) 


Escena 7*. 
Sofia, el Marques, despues Jacinto 


(sofocada) Eso no puede seguir asi . .. Me morire de pena, si no 
descubro la verdad . . . No tengo perdon de Dios; merezco el des- 
precio de las gentes y un remordimiento eterno, si no saco 4 Eu- 
genia de la terrible situacion en que se puso por mi. 

(entra por el fondo con mucha inquietud) Es horrible. Todos mis 
amigos lo saben; todos hablan de lo mismo . . . (con ira) Las frases 
compasivas que me han dirigido, me han desgarrado el corazon. 
Juan: yo quiero convencerte. yo... 

Nada me digas si has de aumentar mi confusion con tus vagos 
conceptos . . . Estoy aturdido . . . mi espiritu necesita reposo 
Quizas yo pueda... 

(con mal humor) No quiero oir nada, quiero estar solo. Entre todos 
me voy a trastornar el juicio. (vase por la izq[uierda]) 

(entra y se dirige a Soffia]) Sefiora: yo quisiera explicarme con 
Vds. Por ahi se me acusa de haber, y . . . francamente, yo... 

(sin hacerle caso, dice ap[arte]) Me avergiienzo de mi cobardia. 
Valor: se lo confesaré todo. (vase por la izq[uierda]) 
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Escena 8*. 

Jacinto, Alejandro 
Pues me gusta. Se marcha sin contestarme una palabra. 
(entra p[or] el fondo) Estas aqui, bribon; Como te atreves 4 venir 
4 esta casa? 
Pues que? he tenido yo la culpa? Supongo que ya no te casaras 
con Eugenia. Es lo natural. Aquello habia de parar necesariamente 
en esto. 
Calla; persistes en creer como ese demente de Carlos que Eu- 
genia... 
Y lo negar4s todavia? Vamos: acd entre los dos... 
Eugenia es la virtud en persona. Yo haré que salga ilesa su repu- 
tacion de la miserable intriga urdida por ti, y otros jovenes tan 
corrompidos y tan holgazanes como tu. 
(dominando su ira) A veces es preciso disculpar los insultos del 
amigo. 
Yo no te insulto, te desprecio. 
El orgullo, la ceguedad que te domina, te impide hasta la gratitud 
con los que han formado tu reputacion. Tu, con tus humos de 
hombre intachable .. . 
Yo no soy intachable, no: yo podré cometer grandes faltas; pero 
no tengo como tu por nico movil la baja pasion de la envidia. 
Convendremos en que eres un modelo de todas las sublimidades. 
Si sefior: eres la abnegacion misma y el pudor en persona. Son unos 
tontos los que dicen que sedujiste 4 Eugenia... 
(amenazando con rabia) Si lo vuelves 4 repetir.. . 
Son unos menguados los que dicen que el movil de tu amor fué la 
gran fortuna de esa muchacha . . . Bonitos antecedentes para subir 
al poder... Te has lucido... 
Tu todo lo mides por el nivel de tu bajo espiritu. 
Si: convengo. Yo soy un miserable, un corrompido, un holgazan, 
un envidioso. Tu en cambio... 
Todo me lo debes...y ultimamente para confundirte mas, y 
pagar con beneficios tu infame conducta, hasta te concedo el pingiie 
destino q(ue) pretendias. 
Ser4 broma tuya. No espero de ti sino venganza. 
Yo me vengo de ese modo. 
Sera posible? 
Si: el primer nombramiento que ha de firmar el nuevo ministerio 
ser4 el tuyo. 
De veras que me confundes . . . Fuertes razones habras tenido para 
eso... Sin duda el recuerdo de nuestra antigua amistad... Te 
diré ... yo siempre te he defendido, me he interesado por tu 
reputacion ... 
Si... eres buena pieza. 
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Con que es cierto que ese destino . . . Chico: sabes que ahora se 
me presenta ocasion de hacerte un gran servicio? 

A mi? 

Si... Carlos me ha llamado para tratar de ese desafio . . . Es un 
disparate! y en dia de crisis. Pero yo procuraré que todo concluya 
honrosamente. Luego diras que no me intereso por ti... 


Escena 9*, 


Dichos—el Marques 


(a Alej[andro]) Ha venido Vd. 4 tiempo. Tenemos que hablar. 
Sr. D. Jacinto: tendra Vd. la bondad de dejarnos solos? 

Con mucho gusto. Precisamente tenia que ver 4 Carlos. No 
molesto 4 Vds. (vase) 


Escena 10+. 
el Marques, Alejandro 


Caballero: Sofia me lo ha revelado todo. 

Que? 

Sus amores, sus relaciones, la ingratitud de Vd. Su revelacion me 
convence de la inocencia de mi Eugenia. 

Le ve Vd.? 

Pero el nombre de mi hija anda de boca en boca; y el medio de 
devolverle su honor es decir la verdad, la verdad pura. 

Eso precisamente es lo que yo queria; pero esta es cuestion delicada, 
y quise esperar 4 que la resolvieran ellas entre si. 

La resolveremos nosotros, diciendo lo que ha pasado. El honor de 
Sofia me interesa mucho; pero sobre todas las consideraciones est& 
el de mi hija. Publicaré todo, publicaré sus antiguas relaciones, 
diré que era ella la muger que le visitaba . . . 

Oh! no... sefior marqués. 

Si: ella me lo ha confesado. 

Sofia fué una noche 4 mi casa para pedirme unas cartas que no 
pude devolverle entonces. Oyendo despues que se hablaba de una 
dama encubierta, se dié por aludida, y en la turbacion de su con- 
ciencia, crey6 que las inicuas observaciones de mis amigos se 
referian 4 ella. 

Luego... 

La muger 4 quien esos vieron entrar repetidas veces en mi casa 
debié ser otra, cierta joven casada... 

Quien? Es que me importa saberlo. 

Para que? Es una muchacha de facil honestidad, 4 quien ni siquiera 
me he tomado el trabajo de conquistar, porque ella lo ha hecho 
todo. 

La conozco? 
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Tal vez. Su amor no era desinteresado. Proponiase conseguir para 
su marido la intendencia de Filipinas, y he tenido que prometérsela. 
Para que quiere Vd. saber mas? 

Me basta . . . Todo esio se harf conocer de nuestros amigos. 
Bier: me alegro de que este asunto tome tan buen giro. Publicare- 
mos lo de Sofia; contaremos todo ce por be. Esto no me perjudica 
en el concepto publico, porque Sofia es libre. Hechos tales se ven 
todos los dias, sin que ningun hombre de bien sea censurado por 
ellos. 

Al contrario. (con pena) La corrupcion presente es tal que Vd. 
escitaré la general envidia, adquiriendo tal vez un nuevo titulo 
de fama en el concepto de ciertas gentes. 

Yo no me vanaglorio de esta clase de hazafias; pero del mal e| 
menos. Vd. quedar4 convencido y Eugenia en el lugar que le co- 
rresponde . . . Oh! la suposicion de que yo la habia seducido me 
hacia un dafio terrible. 


Margq(ués). Y entanto, esa infeliz muger avergonzada para siempre. Vd. no se 


Alej(andro). 


Margq(ués). 
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* Martirice. 


conoce, Vd. no ve toda la fealdad de su conducta. Se disculpa 
todo menos esa horrorosa ingratitud. A ella debe Vd. la vida, la 
salud, todo! 

Es verdad; pero despues las circunstancias me indicaron otro 
camino, y fué forzoso seguirlo. 

Vd. no conocer4 la fealdad de su conducta, hasta que la fortuna 
se canse de protegerle. Aqui se anda pronto el camino; Vd. caer; 
Vd. se ver4 abandonado por sus propios amigos; sera Vd. victima 
4 su vez de la mas negra ingratitud, le perseguiran; ser4 expulsado 
de la patria, y entonces...tal vez se encuentre en situacion 
igualmente triste; y enfermo, abandonado, miserable, pediré un 
asilo, un pedazo de pan, una asistencia consoladora; pero hay en 
el cielo un Dios justiciero, y ninguna puerta se abrir para Vd. 
Amigo mio: le aseguro 4 Vd. que no deja de hacerme algun efecto 
ese sentimentalismo; pero ahora ... ahora no tengo cabeza para 
pensar en eso, ni corazon para sentirlo. 

Considere Vd. bien la situacion. Vd. y yo, porque estamos in- 
teresados en ella, vamos 4 salir por ahi publicando la deshonra de 
esa pobre muger. Haga Vd. cuenta de que cada uno lleva un pufa! 
en la mano para matarla. Y cuando tal hacemos, ha de quedar esa 
infeliz entregada 4 la desesperacion? Es esto justo? Esto no clama 
al cielo? Habr4 perdon para Vd. si tal cosa consiente? 

Es verdad; pero yo . . . yo estoy pronto siempre 4 hacer lo que la 
sociedad me exige: estoy pronto 4 cumplir sus extravagantes leyes 
para tenerla siempre contenta, para que no me martirize™ dis- 
parando sobre mi las terribles armas de la difamacion y la calumnia 
. .. Pero en este asunto considere Vd. que la sociedad no me exige 
nada. 
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(exaltandose por grados) Pero lo que no exige una sociedad frivola, 
lo exige la conciencia, lo exige Dios. Por ventura ya no hay mas 
ley que el egoismo. Oh! ya veo que Vd. tan aficionado 4 hablar de 
moralidad, entiende por esto el artificio de guardar las apariencias, 
haciendo siempre lo que reclama el propio interés. Vd. es incapaz 
de toda accion verdaderamente grande y generosa, y si alguna vez 
hace el bien, no sera porque el bien es un deber, y una religion, sino 
porque del bien le ha de resultar algun provecho . . . Dejeme Vd. 
solo. Publicare la deshonra de Sofia, la publicaré yo mismo que soy 
su hermano. No necesito de Vd. ni aun para cumplir este penoso 
deber. 

No puedo consentir que Vd. me tenga por un malvado. 

Pruebeme Vd. que no lo es. 

Me exige Vd. una prueba terrible. E] matrimonio es asunto de- 
masiado serio para tratado asi. Si se tratara de Eugenia, que es 
hija de familia, no hubiera vacilado un momento. La deshonra, 
causada por mi, habria sido un oprobio indeleble en mi historia 
publica y privada . . . Pero Sofia es libre... 


Alej(andro).**Conozco su falta. Si mi cufiada tuviera una gran fortuna. 
Margq(ués).** Que acusacion! 
Alej(andro).™ Si . . . Vd. no da un paso en su vida sino movido por el espiritu de 
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Marg(ués). 


Alej(andro). 


™ The speakers should be Marqués, Alejandro and Margués respectively. 


las conveniencias, superior 4 toda razon y a toda iey. Una vez 
desarrollada y satisfecha su ambicion, elevado sobre los demas, 
enloquecido por la lisonja, embriagado por los goces de la celebridad 
adquirida 4 fuerza de audacia, Vd. no conoce mas Dios que si 
mismo; se me representa como el prototipo de esa inquieta ju- 
ventud, que nos asombra lo mismo por su talento que por su gran 
corrupcion, y que ciega, insensible, desenfrenada, se precipita tras 
un torpe ideal, ansiosa del poder, porqué con el poder lo tiene todo. 
No es eso no . . . Ademas Sofia no me ama. 

Le amar4 4 Vd. si vé que lo merece. 

En esta cuestion. 

Esto no tiene nombre! (con grande energia) Pues bien: ya no se lo 
ruego 4 Vd. sino que se lo exijo. Si sefior, Sofia es mi hermana, y si 
Vd. no se casa con ella, le insultaré publicamente hoy mismo; no 
ser4 mi sobrino quien le desafie, seré yo mismo, y con un escandalo 
de esta clase no podré Vd. ser ministro. Soy enemigo del duelo; pero 
en este caso, exponiéndome 4 dejar huerfana 4 mi hija, me batiré 
con Vd., no por el mero placer de matarle, ni menos porque me 
mate Vd. 4 mi, sino con el deseo de hundirle, de arrojarle al suelo 
en este dia solemne. Iré al Congreso; alli donde haya mas gente alli 
entraré yo, para arrojarle 4 Vd. 4 la cara todas las ignominias 
imaginables. No sera Vd. ministro; no mancharé esa honrada 
cartera, que simboliza la autoridad suprema. 

Pero Sr. Marques... 
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Lo dicho: estoy decidido. Elija Vd. 

Esa violencia! 

Es justicia. 

El escAndalo me mata. 

Es lo que deseo. Y en vano querra Vd. evitarlo. No hay remedio 
... No sera Vd. ministro 

Vd. me asesina 

Es lo que Vd. merece. Pienselo Vd. . . . 

(vacilando) Bien .. . hablaremos.. . 

No hay hablaremos. . . Es preciso decidirse. 

Pues... aguarde Vd. .. . (apurado) Lo pensaré. 

No hay que pensar mas. 

Pues bien: nos arreglaremos... tal vez... 

Hara Vd. lo que digo... 

Bien . . . pero renunciar4 Vd. 4 ese endiablado proyecto . . . Estoy 
4 la orden de Vd. 

Doy 4 Vd. un cuarto de hora para contestar definitivamente. 
Bien volveré . . . (Ser4 preciso ceder. . . ) 

Le espero 4 Vd. aqui? Va 4 palacio? 

Ahora mismo. 

Pues aqui espero 

Volveré ... (rapidamente) Creo que... quedaremos conformes 
... Es preciso ceder... 

Hasta luego . . . (vase Alej[andro]) 


Escena 11°*. 


Marques—Sofia, Eugenia 

(a Sof[ia] que entra por la izqluierda]) Descuida: espero arreglarlo 
todo 

Estoy decidida 4 partir. 

(entra por la d{erec]ha con mucha agitacion) Carlos, al ver entrar 
aqui 4 ese hombre por segunda vez, est4 poseido de un furor in- 
sensato... Recorre la casa como un loco...dando voces, y 
jurando que le ha de matar... Agita en su mano una pistola, y 


{Que horror! 
(con inquietud) Es preciso contenerle. (llama) Carlos, Carlos 
Traele tu Sofia . . . Llevale 4 mi despacho. Alli hare un esfuerzo, y 
lo sabra todo. 


Escena 12+, 


Sofia, Eugenia, Carlos (que entra revelando un gran desorden. 


Sof(ta). 
Carlos. 


Trae en la mano una pistola.) 


Hijo mio... oye ven... 
(con furor) Ese hombre no entrar4 mas en esta casa! 
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Escucha, Carlos ... Tu tio quiere hablarte ... Suelta esa arma 
terrible ... Me da miedo... me parece que vas 4 matarme con 
ella ... Damela. (se la quita) (conmoviéndose) Ah! hijo: ya no 
te veré mas. 

(con asombro) Como... 

Me voy .. . no volveré mas. 

Se va! 

Adios—adios . .. (4 Eugfenia]) Y tu Eugenia ...no olvides mi 
deseo . . . (apfarte] 4 Eugfenia]) (Todo se sabe ya...no podia 
durar mas tiempo un engafio que era para ti una verguenza y para 
mi un crimen.) 

(observando el llanto de su madre) Que es esto . . . ese llanto. 

(les abraza 4 entrambos muy conmovida) Adios, adios .. . (vase 
por el fondo) 


Escena 13*. 
Eugenia. Carlos—Jacinto 


(en la mayor confusion) Tu me diras que significa esto. 

Mi padre quiere hablarte. 

(con impaciencia) Corro al instante. (vase por la izq{uierda]) 

Me he encontrado 4 Alejandro en la puerta... parece loco... 
que ocurre? . . . parece que hay boda. 

Boda! 

Si... Parecia trastornado . . . Quise que explicara la causa de su 
turbacion; pero no decia mas que “Me casaré, me casaré’’... 
“tendre que casarme” . . . y de aqui no le pude sacar .. . Ya melo 
figuraba yo. . . La felicito 4 Vd. 

A mi! 

Oh! Alejandro vale mucho... Y aunque parece asi... un poco 
... pues... Su fondo es bueno... Y muy amigo de sus amigos— 
muy leal, de costumbres arregladisimas, incapaz de ofender 4 
nadie... de su talento no hablemos: en fin un hombre modelo. 
Hemos sido camaradas toda la vida, asi no extrafie Vd. que tenga 
por él verdadero fanatismo. Cuando empiezo 4 elogiarle, no sé 
acabar nunca... Conque se casan Vds. al fin?... Ya él es mi- 
nistro: acaba de jurar. 


Escena 14*. 
Dichos—El Marqués, Cérlos 

(Lo sabe ya.) ith 
(sale muy demudado) No... no puede ser—Esta es una indigna 
farsa ... Mi madre! 

Ha Ilegado el momento de perdonar. (a Eugenia) Hija mia: Para 
devolverte tu honor ha sido preciso ei sacrificio de una noble 
victima. (4 Carlos) Hijo mio: la vida suele curar las dudas mortales 
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con amargas certidumbres. Triste es el espect4culo que ofrece la 
debilidad humana espiando con terribles dolores la falta de un dia: 
pero la inocencia calumniada es mas digna de lastima. Todo esta 
puesto en claro: la prueba ha sido horrorosa para ti, para mi, para 
todos; pero mi crueldad y tu doloroso convencimiento realizan una 
grande accion, el triunfo de la verdad, hija de Dios. . . 
(abrazando a Eugenia) Oh! Eugenia! 
(a Jacinto) Sefior mio: Vd. es de los que mayor parte tienen en este 
embrollo. Sepa Vd. que mi hija es inocente; sepa Vd. que Alejandro 
se casara con Sofia 4 quien ama desde hace tiempo. . . 
Ah! Luego... 
Pero ni mi hija, ni mi cufiada deben confundirse con la muger de 
cuyas visitas nocturnas sacé Vd. tanto partido. 
Y cree Vd. que yo podia sospechar que fueran ellas? ;que disparate! 
Ya indique que aquella dama misteriosa debia ser alguna muger- 
zuela... 
Como que ella fué quien le conquisté 4 él, solo con objeto de con- 
seguir para su marido la intendencia de Filipinas. 
(con el mayor asombro) La intendencia de Filipinas! lanzando una 
fuerte exclamacion de terror) Mi muger!!...Tomaré una ven- 
ganza terrible! (sale precipitadamente) 
Escena ultima 

Dichos—Alejandro 
Sofia me ha dejado esta carta (lee una que trajo en la mano) Se 
va ...se separa de nosotros . . . Insiste en que se cumpla su deseo 
... ya sabeis... 
(a Eugfenia]) Tu tienes un corazon noble y recto y no puedes dejar 
de amarme (Alejandro se presenta en la puerta del fondo) 
Ah! ya esta Vd. aqui. Tambien la esquela dice algo para Vd. 
(entrando) Estoy pronto 4 ceder 4 la justa exigencia de Vd. 
(pasando la vista por la carta) Dice que ya ha espiado su falta . . . 
que cuando espiara Vd. la suya 
Y no accede... ? 
Dice que prefiere la deshonra 4 ser esposa de un hombre como Vd. 
(con interes) Ah! yo quiero verla .. . ha partido... ? 
(leyendo) Dice algo mas... Dice que puede Vd. verla, cuando 
vuelva 4 la emigracion. 

Fin de la comedia. 
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It would be idle to discuss seriously the artistic merit of Un joven de 
provecho; it has all the rough edges and loose ends of the product of a 
novice. Yet, those unfamiliar with Galdés’ presumably inevitable dif- 
ficulties with the drama will be impressed precisely by the clear insight 
into dramatic technique of a highly stereotyped variety which he reveals 
in this instance. It all demonstates that the nights which as a student 
Galdés spent at “estrenos” instead of at his desk afforded him vicarious 
experience in the exacting art of dramaturgy. In Un joven de provecho he 
practices all the traditional tricks of the trade with such telling effect 
that the comedy might well have been written by an accomplished play- 
wright who regards as the essence of dramatic art devices like timely en- 
trances and exits, coincident meetings and contemporaneous events, 
eavesdropping, misdirected letters, soliloquies, melodramatic emphasis, 
epigrammatic wisdom, ornate metaphors, etc. The plot is constructed 
with mechanical precision and moves smoothly and resolutely toward an 
effective ending, although the sophisticated spectator would not fail 
to see through the plot the perfectly functioning mechanism which 
propels it. It is curious indeed to find that Galdés the novice handles 
adroitly the very conventional patterns of dramatic art which years later 
he ventured to defy and, if possible, to banish from the Spanish stage. 
This is a detail of capital importance for those critics who maintain—and 
they are almost all those who have discussed Galdés’ dramas—that 
Galdés’ failure as dramatist is ascribable to a natural lack of ability 
accentuated by long years of practice as novelist and not to the desire 
to be an innovator. It cannot be that what Galdés was able to do well in 
the sixties he could not have done equally well in the nineties if he had 
wished to. Un joven de provecho is the handiwork of an intelligent dra- 
matic technician, precisely the type of dramatist that Galdés did not 
choose to become when he seriously turned to the drama in 1892. 

With respect to content, one misses in this comedy the basic qualities 
invariably associated with Galdés’ art: his creative power, his humane- 
ness, his genial humor, his vivid and convincing realism, and, in a sense, 
even his personal and colorful language. The characters are for the most 
part animated pawns moved about quite deftly by the author ina set of 
stock and intricately interrelated situations. One feels that the persons 
of this comedy are either accurate reproductions of the stereotyped fig- 
ures which Galdés had observed on the stage or figures purposefully 
conceived by him for the performance of stock tasks which dramatists 
are wont to assign to their characters. The sensitive father saved from 
dishonor by a financially independent daughter; the ruined industrialist 
who seeks an alliance with politics to rescue his interests; the romantic 
and love-starved widow who showers generosity and ultimately love 
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upon the first man in need of the hand of a woman to lift him out of des- 
pair; the ardent and impassioned youth of twenty who turns into a 
veritable symbol of Calderonian honor the very moment his mother, for 
reasons of state, chooses for him a keeper of his sacred honor—a virtuous 
young lady no older than himself; these and other familiar types carry 
out to perfection the dramatist’s orders but fail to impress the reader 
with their realness. The hero of the play deserves to be featured inde- 
pendently, for in his delineation Galdés accomplished something note- 
worthy if not interesting. Alejandro is a villain in the full sense of the 
term, perhaps the only villain in all Galdés’ works, and the author 
treats him with manifest disapproval and contempt. Every appearance 
of Alejandro seems to be a signal for his interlocutors to combine against 
him and to defeat him, and they fight him with crude weapons, striking 
where it hurts the most. The scenes in which Alejandro appears seem to 
be so many traps skilfully set for him by the author. One might perhaps 
explain the lack of Galdés’ essential kindliness in this instance as a case 
of youthful idealism out of patience with human behavior which does 
not spring from a pure and clear conscience. Alejandro is selfishly ambi- 
tious, scheming, unscrupulous, ungrateful, insincere, untrustworthy, and 
incapable of pure love, and Galdés the idealist rises in indignation to 
crush this foe of society. Only the earnestness of its moral tone stamps 


Un joven de provecho as a work of Galdés; to assign it further significance 
would perhaps amount to superimposing upon it qualities of which the 
author was wholly unaware. For all its shortcomings, however, the 
comedy remains a highly valuable document for the study of Galdds’ 
dramatic career. 


H. CHonon BERKOWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 
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to a 1. THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF DEORMAN 
ier In earlier articles' I have argued that the Ancren Riwle was written originally 
uous for “Emma, Christina, and Gunhilda,” to whom the abbot of Westminster gave 
arry the hermitage of Kilburn, with corrodies and other benefits, during the last years 
uder of the reign of Henry I. In a letter to the Times Literary Supplement (February 
1de- 14, 1935) I mentioned that I would now identify the Kilburn recluses with the 
Ote- trio of whom we have record in a royal writ, as follows: “Sciatis me concessisse 
the deo et sancto Petro ac monachis Westm’ illas terras quas tres filie Deormanni 
hor E pro salute animarum suarum et sepulturis suis, et ut plenam haberent ejusdem 
nce ; ecclesie societatem, consilio et voluntate Ordgari fratris earum, in Lundon’ eis 
inst P dederunt.’* The same sort of circumstantial evidence which led me to identify 
ing the three recluses of the Riwle with those enclosed at Kilburn now leads me to 
om identify the latter with the trio of women mentioned in this writ of Henry I. 
} The identification of the Kilburn ladies with the three daughters of Deorman 
7 b rests on the fact that two references would carry the recluses back to the period 
ase 3 of the writ (though they were not enclosed till years later). In view of the ex- 
oes treme rarity of medieval trios of devout women, it seems most unlikely that 
bi- there should have been two such, associated with a convent of men at the same 
nd moment. Dean Robinson has already conjectured that the fact that the Kilburn 
to recluses were to commemorate especially Abbot Crispin (d. 1117) “may perhaps” 
ps 3 indicate* that their foundation had been projected in Crispin’s life-time. He is 
ce inclined to doubt the second retrospective reference attached to Kilburn: 
he namely, the statement of Prior Flete that the first inmates of Kilburn Priory 
he had been domicelle camere of “good Queen Maud.” His doubts arose from the 
) lapse of time between her death and the foundation, and the lack of provision 





of prayers for her soul. 

Abbot Crispin was very learned and saintly, and linked to Queen Maud by 
the close relation of both to St Anselm. It would be very likely that pious girls 
in royal service at the palace might come under Abbot Gilbert’s influence, during 
the last years of the queen’s life, while she was living mainly at Westminster. 
She died in 1118. I believe that an effort was made to canonize “the good queen” 
(along with her uncle, the Confessor),‘ and it was probably in this connection 
that her devout maidens received very special favors from the abbot and con- 
vent. I now believe that Abbot Herbert’s foundation of ‘‘canonesses” (as Flete 
















1 PMLA, xxxim, 474-546; xi1v, 635-680. The research of which I now give a prelimi- 
nary notice has been made possible by grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. I have profited by the facilities provided at Westminster Abbey by the Pilgraim 
Trust. 

? Printed from Westminster Domesday, J. A. Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, (Cambridge, 
1911), pp. 147-148; also in B. M. Cotton MS. Faustina A. m1, f. 77’. 7 

3 Op. cit., p. 34, Church Quarterly Review (1909), p. 353. 

* See PMLA, xxximt, 477 n. W.Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England (Berlin), u (1931), 
to which I was directed by Professor Lunt, pp. 236, 250-251; Robinson, Crispin, p. 156, 
and British Numismatic Journal, (xm), 1916, pp. 53-54. 
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calls it) took place in 1127-28.‘ This was a time when to take devout women 
under their protection was a not uncommon act for convents of men; the idea 
of the double monastery was in the air. But there have been special circum- 
stances difficult to explain in the apmeres of Kilburn, most of which I believe 
can now be accounted for.® 

Who were the “three daughters of Deorman?” The answer to this question 
leads us to a most interesting genealogical study, but it should be said at once 
that the only absolutely certain fact which we have as to the pedigree of the trio 
of Westminster associates is that they were sisters of Ordgar, who was probably 
the head of their family at the time of their donation. 

“Orgarus filius Deremanni” was one of the fifteen members of what Mr. J. H. 
Round called “that ancient and remarkable institution, the English Cnihtengild 
of London.’ This guild in 1125 became associates (in their turn) of a religious 
house (Holy Trinity, Aldgate, founded, under the influence of St. Anselm, by 
Queen Maud). The guild was said to be hereditary, and the fact that the brother 
of the three sisters belonged to it, might indicate that their family was of im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon stock. Probably, therefore, Ordgar and his sisters (who 
owned land in London) were children of the Domesday tenant-in-chief, “Derman 
of London.” If so, Ordgar may have died before 1130, when the ultimate heir to 
Derman’s Islington property, “‘Tierri son of Derman,” seems to be in possession 
Algar, son of Derman, prebendary of Islington at St. Paul’s, is dead by 1104, 
but Tierri is alive in 1137, and probably for some years later. He is dead by 
1148. His heirs can be traced through a remarkable series of charters pointed 
out to me by Miss D. M. B. Ellis.* 


4* The foundation is generally dated 1134, but Westminster was in 1133 involved in a 
bitter quarrel with Gilbert the Universal, bishop of London (Holtzman, m1, 241). It is un- 
likely that he would have later granted Westminster full power over this nunnery in his 
see (in any case a remarkable act, since the house was never Benedictine). See PMLA, 
xxximl, 474, n., 489 ff. 

5 In the late eleventh century Abbot Crispin’s mother retired with two companions to 
the abbey of Bec (see PMLA, xxxmmt, 539, n.); in the mid-twelfth, in England, a countess 
of Oxford (who was by birth a Clare) retired to the house of canons at St. Osyth’s (J. H. 
Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892], p. 390). See also G. G. Coulton, Five 
Centuries of Religion, 1 (Cambridge, 1923), 241. 

* Letters of fraternity were often issued to great persons of no very real piety, but the 
present instance is likely to indicate a personal act. For women, rich enough to bestow 
sufficient land to buy Westminster fraternity, not to marry, probably in itself indicates 
piety. No such early case of lay private persons becoming associates of a monastery is 
cited in Prebendary Clark—Maxwell’s valuable articles in Archaeologia, txxv, 19-60; 
LXxIx, 179-216. The Scottish royal family (the parents of Queen Maud), St. Margaret, 
her husband and children, were received into the fraternity of Durham (ibid., Lxxv, 27). 
I wish to thank Prebendary Maxwell for kind assistance. 

7 The Commune of London (London, 1899), p. 102. 

8 Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1, 71-72. In spite of all that has been written on this family 
this ins peximus has escaped notice. Cf., for Algar, W. Dugdale, St Pawl’s (London, 1818), 
p. 256; Round, in Domesday Commemoration, Domesday Studies, ed. P. E. Dove (London, 
1891), m, 558; on Derman and Tierri, Trans. London and Middlesex Archaeol. Soc., U1, 
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It is probably significant of the position of this family in early London history 
that Tierri’s daughter was the wife of William Blemund, who gave his name to 
Bloomsbury. We learn, from the charters discovered by Miss Ellis, that Tierri’s 
wife was a cognaia of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Pembroke. In other words, this 
Anglo-Saxon family, a century after the Conquest, had intermarried with the 
leading family of the Norman baronage. This fact makes more likely the identifi- 
cation, which has been suggested, of Derman of London with Derman, an im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon thane of William the Conqueror (whose charter to “De- 
orman my man” is still preserved at the London Guildhall). And, if Derman of 
London had three daughters who were in the service of Queen Maud, an Anglo- 
Saxon princess, we would thus have another possible link of connection between 
the two Dermans. Both the estates in question had been held by thanes of King 
Edward the Confessor (whose names might suggest a blood connection with 
“Derman” who inherited the properties, as I shall later show). 

The relationship between Ordgar and Tierri is not proved, nor the identity 
of the two Dermans. Other uncertainties enter this important family history 
(which is probably that of the first mayor of London). Nothing, therefore, is 
certain about the connections of the three daughters of Deorman except that 
they had a brother Ordgar. But it should be pointed out that Mr. Round would 
identify the thane, Derman, with a person lately dead in 1093--97,* and only on 
the supposition that daughters of his were infants at his death could, I believe, 
they have been the persons for whom the Ancren Riwle was written. As we have 
it, I believe that that work belongs to the period of the coming of the Cistercians 
and could not have been written before c. 1130. I believe that it was written for 
women who were mature, but not for women who were old.” 

The conceivable possibility that the Ancren Riwle may have been written for 
the three daughters of Deorman presents a working hypothesis which from the 
historical side lights up so clearly the tradition of the treatise that it must be 
studied so long as any chance remains of its validity. Work which I have been 





153 ff.; Round, V. C. H., Herts, 1, 285-286, Commune, p. 106, The King’s Serjeants (Lon- 
don, 1911), p. 13; W. Page, London (London, 1923), pp. 211, 253, etc. Mr. Page rejects the 
identification (v. infra) of the two Domesday “‘Dermans’’ (taking, more positively than 
it was given, a suggestion of Mr. Round’s). 

® This person’s brother probably lived till 1115 (Page, op. cit. p. 249, LTLS, Feb. 14, 
1935, and English Hist. Rev., 34, p. 369 n.). Cf. V. C. H., Herts, loc. cit.; H. W. C. Davis, 
Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum (Oxford, 1913), No. 399, p. 101. I shall discuss later 
one or more contemporary more obscure persons named Derman. 

10 For my opinion as to the age of the anchoresses of the Riwle see PMLA, xxxmt, 477- 
478 (n.), and (by implication) MLR, xx1x (April, 1934), 173,n. 1,where I suggest a date of 
“about 1140, or even possibly a few years later” (on the supposition that Kilburn was 
founded ¢. 1134). I now realise that puella in the foundation charter of Kilburn means 
merely virgo; see C. Johnson, Medieval Latin W ord-Lisi (Oxford, 1935). I find no address to 
the sisters in the Ritwle that certainly implies their youth at the moment. On the other 
hand, the tone is adapted to persons much younger than St. Aelred’s recluse sister (see 
PMLA, xu1v, 659). The range of possible age is probably that indiated by Latin juvenis; 
see my Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, MLA. Monoc. m1 (1927), p. 539. 
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doing on the provenance of the extant manuscripts of the Riwle has brought out 
the extraordinary persistence of court connections with this English treatise. 
It may be said that all our extant clues as to who actually owned the existing 
copies bring us back to the court circles. It is therefore very interesting that 
Tierri, “the heir, perhaps the son, of Derman of London,” as Mr. Round calls 
him, married a Clare. At about the time when our clues to the provenance of 
manuscripts of the Ancren Riwle begin, the countess of Clare owned the Cleo- 
patra manuscript of the work, and Tierri’s representative at that moment was 
closely linked to the court: she had married a Giffard, brother of the arch- 
bishop of York, of the bishop of Worcester (each, in turn, Lord Chancellor), of 
the abbesses of Shaftesbury and Wilton, the son of parents both in the royal 
service." These facts naturally prove nothing for the possible connection with 
the Riwle of the putative sisters of Tierri, but they make it worth while to push 
the investigation of his family history to the uttermost. Herein would seem to 
lie the chance of final disproof of the theory of the origin of the Ancren Riwle at 
Kilburn; it would be a tremendous stroke of good fortune if the same investiga- 
tion should, on the other hand, substantiate that hypothesis. 


Hope Emity ALLEN 


11 See Charter Rolls, loc. cit., Bishops and Reform, M. Gibbs, and J. Lang. (Oxford, 1934), 
p. 192; Register of Giffard, Worcestershire Historical Society (1902), pp. xxiv ff.; Register 
of Giffard, Surtees Society, 109, xiv n. I shall show later other possible links, with the Clare 
connection, of the Ancren Riwle through the Merton copy and the “Dublin Rule.” 


2. THOMAS CHURCHYARD’S PENSION 


NEITHER Mr. Gamzue (PMLA, xxx, 1041-9) nor earlier writers on Churchyard 
seem to have noted that on July 19, 1597, the Queen granted the old poet a 
pension of 20d. a day—or slightly more than 30£ a year—for life.! This was a 
respectable sum; certainly it was entirely commensurate with Churchyard’s 
skill as a poet. It would have enabled Churchyard to live out his remaining six 
years in modest comfort; and there is no reason to suppose that the pension was 
not paid. Churchyard’s annuity is of some interest, since it is recorded in an 
official document, and only the pension granted to Spenser enjoyed a similar 
distinction. 
ALLAN GRIFFITH CHESTER 


University of Pennsylvania 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1595-97 (London, 1869), rv, 466. 


3. THEOPHRASTUS AND HALL: A CORRECTION 


AN interesting illustration of one of the dangers incident to parallel passages 
is afforded by a paper of Professor Edward Chauncey Baldwin’s, “The Relation 
of the English ‘Character’ to its Greek Prototype,’ in which, by error, the 


1 PMLA, xvi (N.S. x1), 412-423. 
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words of Theophrastus are attributed to Hall and those of Hall attributed to 


Theophrastus. The lines should read: 
THEOPHRASTUS 


The Distrusiful Man 

The Distrustful man is one who, 
having sent his slave to market, will 
send another to ascertain what price he 
gave... . He will ask his wife in bed 
if she has locked the wardrobe, and if 
the cupboard has been sealed, and the 
bolt put upon the halldoor; and, if the 
reply is “Yes,” not the less will he for- 


HALL 


Of the Distrustful 

When he hath committed a message 
to his servant, he sends a second after 
him to listen how it is delivered. ... 
After his first sleep, he starts up, and 
asks if the furthest gate were barr’d, 
and out of a fearful sweat calls up his 
servant, and bolts the door after him, 
and then studies whether it were better 





sake the blankets and run about shoe- to lie still and believe, or rise and see.* 
less to inspect all these matters, and 


barely thus find sleep.? 


In Professor Baldwin’s paper (p. 418) the last nine lines under Hatt are from 
Theophrastus and the last eight under Taeopnrastus are from Hall. 


ZAIDEE E, GREEN 
Duquesne University 


*R. C. Jebb, Tr., The Characters of Theophrastus (London, 1870), p. 145. 
* Fetherstone and Griffin Ed., The Works of Joseph Hall (London, 1617), p. 229. 


4, SPENSER OR ANTHONY MUNDAY?—A NOTE ON 
THE AXIOCHUS 


From time to time during the past two hundred years there have been allusions 
to a certain translation of the Axiochus printed in 1592, possibly made by Ed- 
mund Spenser, but apparently not extant. The recent discovery of a copy of this 
lost work is the good fortune of Professor Padelford, well known as the principal 
editor of the Johns Hopkins Variorum edition of Spenser’s works. It is now 
handsomely published in facsimile, with a brief introduction by the discoverer, 
under the title: “The Axiochus of Plato Translated by Edmund Spenser, edited 
by Frederick Morgan Padelford, University of Washington: Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934.”" The discovery was first announced at the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association in December, 1932.2 The many months of 
delay in publication have been months of laborious research. The discoverer is 
confident, and he is not alone in his confidence, that we have here a genuine 
work of Edmund Spenser. But before receiving this work into the Spenserian 
canon, the basis of its claims should be examined. 

First, as to what may be called the external authority as distinguished from the 


? References are to this publication unless otherwise stated. 
* In an unpublished paper entitled “One of Spenser’s Lost Works Comes to Light.” See 
PMLA, xtvui (1932), 1335. 
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internal evidence. The editor’s introduction begins by citing the earliest known 
mention of the work, in the Catalogus Bibliotheca Harleiane, 1744: “Dialogue 
concerning the Shortnesse and Uncertainty of this Life, by Plato, translated by 
Edw. Spenser 1592.” Then in 1758 John Upton, in the preface to his edition of 
the Faerie Queene, speaks of a projected (but never published) “third Volume; 
which will contain his Pastorals, Sonnets, &c. together with his View of the 
State of Ireland, and a translation of a Socratic dialogue, entitled Axiochus or of 
Death; which is not taken notice of by any Editor of any part of his works.” 
But even if by these words Upton meant to vouch for the genuineness of the 
work (which may be doubted), it should be noted that his reputation is not of 
the best. He is the putative author of a spurious “new canto” of the Faerie 
3 

Next, in 1773, Steevens included in his edition of Shakespeare a list of “Ancient 
Translations from Classic Authors,” in which he mentions “Axiochus, a Dia- 
logue, attributed to Plato, by Edm. Spenser, 4to, 1592.” This entry is so slip- 
shod as to make it unlikely that he ever saw the book, and hence his mention 
of “Edm. Spenser” carries no weight. And in Herbert’s edition of Ames’ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, 1785-90, in the list of books printed in Scotland is entered: 
“1592. Plato’s Axiochus: on the shortness and uncertainty of life. Quarto.” 
Whether Herbert actually saw the work or not, he makes no suggestion of Ed- 
mund Spenser being the translator. 

The preface of Todd’s edition of Spenser, 1805, is quoted in Padelford’s intro- 
duction (p. 2): “I should have added to the present collection, the translation 
of Axiochus attributed to him, if my endeavours to obtain it had been attended 
with success.” But Todd himself seems to have had little faith in the attribution 
of the work to Edmund Spenser. Elsewhere in his preface (p. clxxiii) he makes the 
rather obvious remark: “Some readers will wonder when it is asserted that Plato 
wrote no Dialogue of this name. . . . And if Edmund Spenser, the poet, be really 
the English translator, we cannot but be surprised that a scholar so accomplished 
should be misled in regard to the author of the original.’ 

The entry in Malone’s Shakespeare of 1821 (1, 274) is muddled and signifies 
nothing: “a translation of Axiocha’s Dialogues, attributed to Plato, by Spenser, 
. . . published in 1592.” 

According to the title-page of the work itself the translator is “Edw. Spenser.” 
In the brief address “To the Reader” it is said that the dialogue “was translated 
out of Greeke, by that worthy Scholler and Poet, Maister Edward Spenser, 
whose studies haue & doe carry no mean commendation, because their deserts 


* In H. J. Todd’s edition of The Works of Edmund Spenser (1805), 1, clxxxiii, in the list 
of “Imitations of Spenser,” appears the following entry: “A [pretended] New Canto of 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen. Now first published. 4to. Lond. 1747. Mr. Upton is stated to be 
the author, in Lockyer Davis’s Catalogue, 1783, p. 242. I think it very probable. . . . The 
Notes also bespeak the hand of Upton.” 

‘ In this connection it may be noted that Padelford labors under some confusion in say- 
ing (p. 16) that in the sixteenth century “by most scholars it [the Axiochus] was attributed 
to Plato, although its authenticity was already being questioned.” The fact is that the 
spuriousness of this dielogue has always been unquestioned. 
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are of so great esteeme.” It is true enough, as Professor Padelford points out 
(p. 9), that the fact that the name was printed as “Edw.” or “Edward”’ Spenser 
‘4s not surprising, in view of the fact that Spenser’s full name had not appeared 
in any of his works published prior to 1592.” But Burbie’s ignorance of Spenser’s 
exact name is equally a fact whether or not the work itself is genuine, and throws 
no light on the very point at issue. It should also be remembered that from 1590 
to the end of Spenser’s life Ponsonbie was his one and only publisher. Genuine 
or not, this publication was pirated by one who was eager to print “whatever 
would catch the public” (p. 7); and this being the case, we need not believe that 
it was the work of any Spenser, whether Edmund or Edward. 

This leaves one and only one positive authority for saying that ‘“Edward” is a 
mistake on Burbie’s part. This is a certain H. Atterbury, a previous owner of 
the book, whose marginal note opposite “Edward,” in the address “To the 
Reader,” says “A mistake for Edmund” (p. 63). Of him no information is given 
except Padelford’s own description of his notes as “much more superficial” than 
other notes found in the book in a different handwriting (p. 5). 

As to internal evidence, the editor calls attention (p. 28) to “passages which 
fall into rhythmical patterns, notably the iambic five-stress verse, a character- 
istic which the Axiochus shares with the View of the Present State of Ireland,” 
and cites the authority of Professor Osgood’s paper in ELH, April, 1934. He adds 
that it is “further evidence, if such were needed, of the Spenserian authorship of 
the Axiochus.”” But Osgood, at the very beginning of his paper, is careful to 
emphasize that this is a characteristic which the translation of the Axiochus 
shares not only with the View of the Present State of Ireland but with a great 
many other prose works by all sorts of writers. Osgood says also (p. 4): “In the 
earlier prose of Spenser’s familiar letters I do not observe the tendency.” This is 
evidence against, and not for, Padelford’s contention that the work belongs to 
Spenser’s youth. 

The editor proceeds to remark of the translation that “the alliteration, the 
antitheses, the balanced sentences, and the tendency to over-decoration are 
Euphuistic.” As to this, it need only be said that Spenser himself never attempted 
to imitate Euphues.§ 

Next he asserts that “the strongest evidence of early authorship is furnished 
by the translation of the snatches of poetry.” He copies, with three mistakes, the 


following two passages: 
Of all that in the earth are ordained by nature, 
Than man, is not to bee found 
a more wretched creature. 
Him loued highest Iupiter and Apollo deare, 
yet could he not reache to his eldest yeare. 
These verses are said to “recall the youthfull (sic) attempts at translation in the 
epigrams of The Theatre for Worldlings.” They are not beyond the talents of 
lesser men than Spenser. The reader may easily compare them with the Theatre 
epigrams. He may judge whether there is any resemblance. 


5 E. Legouis, Spenser, p. 134: “He has none of Lyly’s euphuism.” 
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The editor, in speaking (p. 29) of the appeal of the A xiochus to a “Stoic” at- 
titude, goes on to say: “‘It is interesting to reflect upon the extent to which the 
translation of the Axiochus in his formative years may have influenced the 
future outlook of the poet.” But, according to the best living authority,* there 
is nce trace of Stoicism to be found in the Axiochus. And it may be hoped that 
Professor Padelford will take occasion to inform us to what extent Spenser was 
influenced by Stoicism, or by whatever else there is in this dialogue. 

Professor F. I. Carpenter’ places this work among the Spenser Apocrypha, 


and remarks: “In the case of Shakespeare almost every work of his time signed 


“W. S.’ has been ascribed to him, whether confidently or doubtfully. Something 
of the same sort is now happening in the case of Spenser.” 

It appears that there is no external authority of any weight whatever for as- 
cribing this translation to Edmund Spenser. And the internal evidence of style 
and content is definitely against such an ascription. 

If this work is not Spenser’s, who can claim it? There is one obvious candidate. 
Originally there was annexed to the translation, and presumably by the same 
author, “‘a sweet speech or Oration, spoken at the Tryumphe at White-hall be- 
fore her Maiestie, by the Page to the right noble Earle of Oxenforde.” For many 
years Anthony Munday was the leading writer of “triumphs” and civic pageants 
on just such occasions.* In many of his works he describes himself as “‘servant”’ 
of the Earl of Oxford.* The inference is that whatever was spoken on these oc- 
casions by the Earl of Oxford’s page was written by none other than Munday. 

Munday was not averse to pseudonymity in its boldest form. It is well known 
that his play Sir John Oldcastle was published under the name of William Shake- 
speare. 

While Burbie was never Spenser’s publisher, he published Munday’s transla- 
tion Gerileon of England, and in this same year of 1592.!° Burbie also published 
Munday’s translation of the first and second books of Primaleon of Greece, in 
1595 and 1596 respectively.“ And among the many other foreign books trans- 
lated by Munday is The Defence of Contraries, dated 1593: this is a series of 
sophistical paradoxes, arguing for example that blindness is desirable, just as the 
Axiochus argues that death is desirable.” 

The translator of the Axiochus does not base himself on the original as 
Spenser would have done. Padelford has elaborately demonstrated (pp. 17-25) 
that the translator used the text of Welsdalius, which gives Greek and Latin in 
parallel columns, that he followed the Latin version, and that he shows no sign 


* See A. E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and his Work (1929), pp. 550-552: “The dialogue 
is a piece of anti-Epicurean polemic, intended to contrast the Platonic with the Epicurean 
answer to the perennial question What may I hope for? and to insinuate that the ‘wisdom’ 
of Epicurus is not even original. It is a mere revival of the ideas of a second-rate sophist, 
and a ‘doctrine of despair’ into the bargain. . . . I see no need to suppose a date later than 
the time of Epicurus, whose Greek is much of the same stamp.” 

1 Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, p. 129. 

8 Celeste Turner, “Anthony Mundy: An Elizabethan Man of Letters,” Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia Publ. in Eng., 1, pp. 152-168. ® Ibid., p. 25-26. 1@ Tbid., p. 208. 

12 Pollard and Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue, 1926, p. 468. 12 Turner, pp. 90-92. 
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of having consulted the original Greek. But it should be noted that Spenser, 
like Browning’s father, “was a scholar and knew Greek” as well as Latin," 
whereas Munday knew Latin but not Greek. The translator’s mode of procedure 
is what should be expected from such a hack as Munday, but not from Spenser 
(especially if the work was done while he was at, or fresh from, the University). 

Stress is laid in the introduction (pp. 26-27) on several characteristic words 
and phrases in this translation which are compared with passages in Spenser’s 
poetry. The parallel-passage argument is weak from overwork: it has been used 
to infer that all the works, not only of Spenser himself but of a dozen others 
more or less, were written by the same Bacon who wrote Shakespeare." Writers 
of this school have only succeeded in proving, what hardly requires proof, that 
authors, and Elizabethan authors in particular, echo one another quite as much 
as they echo themselves. A leading authority on Munday writes:"* “The annota- 
tions of Elizabethan editors are largely composed of such parallels, but the only 
deduction that can reasonably be drawn is that the writers all had good ears and 
retentive memories.” What more natural than that the sedulous Munday, who 
twelve years before had been the first to imitate Euphues, should have copied 
phrases here and there from the newly popular poet whose name he ventured to 
filch? 

There is further evidence, “if such were needed.” Miss Byrne has observed"’ 
that the habitual use of the double instead of single “o” in certain words is a 
distinctive mark of Munday’s spelling; that just at this time, during the last 
decade of the sixteenth century, he used it in approximately half the cases in 
which these words occur (among them are “woonted,”’ “‘mooue” and “woonder’’); 
that he, singularly enough, persisted in writing “freend” instead of “friend”; 
and that these peculiarities may decide questions of disputed authorship. Apply- 
ing this test (and not counting “doo,” “doost,”’ “dooth,” which occur in the 
translation of the Axiochus and in Spenser, but were quite common at the time), 
we find what is certainly never found in Spenser, namely: ‘“woont”’ (A: verso, 
line 1), “‘mooue” (lines 12 and 13, and B, verso, line 2), and “woonderfull” (B, 
recto, line 18). And while “yoong” (B, recto, line 21) does not occur in Miss 
Byrne’s list, it exemplifies the same habit, and moreover it never occurs in 
Spenser. There is also “freends” at Bs verso, line 5. At the same time “wont” is 
properly spelled at A verso, lines 8 and 13, A: recto, line 22, and A; recto, line 1, 
and “wonted” at A, recto, line 1. This is just what we should expect. 

In brief, to meet the essential conditions of the problem, a “Spenser” must be 
produced whose prose style was Euphuistic, who was attracted by sophistical 


8 “Perfect in the Greek tongue” is the well-known phrase of Lodowick Bryskett’s Dis- 
course of Civill Life. 

4 See E. G. Harman, Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon (London, 
1914). Particular reference is made to pp. 133-142, 170, 191, 223, 330-332, 389-390, 492- 
494, 499-501, 529-566. Carpenter (op. cit., p. 264) tersely comments, “A mad world, my 
masters!’’ 16 M. St. Clare Byrne, in The Library (June, 1932), p. 32. 

16 In Zelauto, 1580. See Turner, of. cit., p. 29-30. 

™ “Anthony Munday’s Spelling as a Literary Clue,” The Library (1923). Accompanying 
this article is a commendation from no less an authority than A. W. Pollard. 
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paradoxes, who wrote “triumphs,” who labored at translation without knowing 
Greek, and whose spelling was his own. He is not the Spenser whom we know: 
his name is Anthony Munday." 

BERNARD FREyD 


18 The following errata have been noted: P. vii, last line, “Records” should be “Record.” 
P. 1, line 13, “etc.,”” should be “‘&c.” P. 2, line 6, ‘‘five” should be “eight”; and line 8, put 
comma after “added.” P. 3, line 9, “man wise (1553)” should be “wise man (1533).” 
P. 4, line 30, and P. 5, line 19, “Records” should be “Record.” P. 10, line 12, put comma 
after “Oration.”’ P. 11, line 17, ““Woods’’ should be ‘““Wood’s’’; line 24, put comma after 
“Archaeologia’’; line 28, put comma after “‘street’’; line 29, delete comma after “benefac- 
tion’’; and line 32, “the” should be “an.”’ P. 12, line 2, “Life 3’’ should be “Life, iii.’’ P. 13, 
line 12, ‘Phillippe’ should be “‘Philippe.”’ P. 16, line 17, “‘Bilibaldus” should be “Wili- 
baldus.’’ P. 18, line 18, ‘‘& also”’ should be “‘and also.’’ P. 27, line 28, “having’”’ should be 
“hauing.”’ P. 28, line 25, “That man is’’ should be “Than man, is’’; line 29, “‘reach”’ should 
be “reache’’; and line 30, “youthfull’”’ should be “youthful.” P. 63, line 4, “Cynosargus’’ 
should be “Cynosarges”’; and line 5, “took” should be “tooke.” P. 64, last line, “Cyno- 
sargus”’ should be “Cynosarges.”’ 





Mr. Freyp’s criticism is an attempt to show that Anthony Munday and not 
Spenser was the author of the translation of the Axiochus published in 1592. 
This hypothesis was one which I carefully considered when engaged upon the 
editorial work, and I came to the conclusion, in which the Spenser scholars who 
reviewed the evidence with me agreed, that the translation could not have been 
the work of Munday. In the interests of scholarship, I therefore welcome the 
opportunity to present the evidence. 

My critic strangely misconceives the opening paragraphs of the Introduction 
in which I review chronologically all previous mention of the translation, either 
by scholars or in bibliographies.' As should be obvious to any casual reader, this 
is given merely by way of background and is not employed to support the thesis 
that Spenser was the author. 

The only external evidence to which I gave weight is the attribution of the 
work to Spenser on the title-page and in the brief address “To the Reader.” It 
must be recognized that this creates presumptive evidence in Spenser’s favor. I 
acknowledged that Burbie was ignorant of Spenser’s first name, but I showed 
why this might well have been. In this connection it may be interesting to ob- 
serve incidentally, as Dr. Heffner discovered after the publication of my book, 
that even Camden, whom we have reason to believe was a personal friend of the 
poet, in his Remains, 1623 (also 1629), at the end of the section on “Poems,” p. 
289 (p. 285 in 1629), refers to the poet as Edward Spenser. 

As external evidence in support of Munday’s authorship, Mr. Freyd stresses 
the fact that Munday prided himself upon being the “servant” of the Earl of 
Oxford, which would account for the inclusion of the “sweet speech” in the same 
volume with the Axiockus, that he was not averse to pseudonymity, and that 


1 The fact that Carpenter placed the Axiochus in the Apocrypha is of course readily to 
be understood, since he had never seen the work, and mistakenly thought that the 1607 
translation, which does not suggest Spenser’s style, might be the one in question. 
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Burbie printed certain of Munday’s translations. As the “sweet speech” is not 
extant, and as we know nothing of its date or the occasion of its delivery, it is 
idle to conjecture as to its authorship. To be sure Munday employed the stereo- 
typed epithet of “servant” in dedicating his Mirrour of Mutabilitie to Oxford, 
but he was only one of a group of satellites among men of letters who clustered 
around the Earl. Thus Spenser himself was at pains to address to the Earl one 
of the original series of dedicatory sonnets to the Faerie Queene, in which he 
acknowledges the love which Oxford bears to “th’ Heliconian ymps” and pro- 
fesses his own love for the Earl with a warmth which differentiates this sonnet 
from all the others addressed to men save that to Lord Grey, but we do not 
know how much Spenser may actually have seen of Oxford during his first visit 
to England. We do not even know how long before 1600, when Jonson held him 
up to ridicule as Balladino, “pageant-poet to the city of Milan,” Munday turned 
his attention to pageants. According to Withington (Eng. Pag. u, 26), there 
were no Civic pageants in 1592 and 1593, and probably none in 1594. 

There is no warrant for saying, on the basis of Sir John Oldcastle, that ‘“Mun- 
day was not averse to pseudonymity in its boldest form.” The edition of the 
play which bears Shakespeare’s name on the title-page actually appeared in 1619, 
though dated 1600.2 Where is the slightest evidence that Munday, one of the 
four authors, had any responsibility for this title-page? 

The fact that Burbie published Munday’s Gerileon in England in 1592 should 
not be overlooked, but in the light of the evidence as a whole cannot be given 
much weight. 

The only internal evidence which Mr. Freyd offers in support of his thesis is 
the presence of a euphuistic element in the translation and certain double “o” 
spellings in words where the single ‘‘o” would be expected. The first is turned to 
Munday’s account with the remark that “it need only be said that Spenser never 
attempted to imitate Euphues,”’ and M. Legouis is quoted in a footnote to the 
effect that “He [Spenser] has none of Lyly’s euphuism.”’ The quotation as given 
is entirely misleading and places an eminent scholar in a ridiculous light. M. 
Legouis makes this observation in a passage where he is discussing the style of 
the Faerie Queene, not of the poetry as a whole; certainly so exact a student 
would be the first to recognize the use of alliteration, antitheses, balanced sen- 
tences, rhetorical questions, and paronomasia in The Shepheardes Calender (CE. 
“Januarye,” ll. 48-62) and of conventional conceits and artificial analogies in 
the A moretti. 

And now as to Munday’s predilection for the double “o” in words where the 
single “o” would be expected, and for spelling friend “freend.” As Miss Byrne 
points out, Munday preferred these more archaic spellings and they persist tc 
some extent in his later works despite the tendency of compositors to normalize 
spelling. Miss Byrne gives the following list of these double “‘o’”’ words found in 
John A Kent and Sir Thomas More: affoord, approoue, aboord, abooue, boorde, 
doone, vndoone, doost, dooth, foorth, looue, loouers, loouely, loouing, belooud, 
mooue, remooue, prooue, reprooue, swoord, woord, woork, woorship, woorth, 


* Cf. William J. Neidig, “The Shakespeare Quartos of 1619,” MP, m1 (1910), 145-163. 
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woorthie, woorthily. Of this list it is interesting to note that the following are 
to be found in Spenser: affoord, aprooue, aboord, boorde, doone, vndoone, doost, 
dooth, foorth, looue, mooue, prooue. In addition we find in Spenser many similar 
words employing the double “o” which Munday did not happen to use in the 
above plays. 

As we should expect to find, this tendency to employ the double “o” occurs 
more frequently in Spenser’s earlier poetry than in the later, but these spellings 
are conspicuous in one late work, Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe (1595): soong 
(1. 92), doone (1. 127), aboord (1. 224), doo (1. 257), foorth (1. 330), goolds (1. 339), 
moou’d (1. 649), prooued (1. 664), hooued (1. 666), and woond (in the sense of 
dwelt, 1. 774). If we are to assign the Axiochus to Munday on the basis of a few 
double “‘o” spellings, we must assign Colin Clout to him as well. Indeed we shall 
also have to acknowledge his authorship of the original version of Sidney’ 
Arcadia, and also of Sidney’s contribution (Chapters 1-6) to Of the Trewnes of 
the Christian Religion, since these double “‘o” spellings occur with some frequency 
in the former, and are strewn through the pages of the latter. Of course the 
fallacy is obvious: one cannot reason that because Munday employed the double 
“9” spelling, a work in which such spellings occur is therefore to be assigned to 
him. Again it was especially unfortunate to cite the spelling of friend as “‘freend,” 
since this spelling occurs so frequently in Spenser and is the preferred spelling in 
The Shepheardes Calendar (cf. May, 167; May, 305; and July, 194). 

The internal evidence upon which we must necessarily rely is that of style. 
In my Introduction I quoted a few of the words and phrases peculiarly character- 
istic of Spenser’s diction. Mr. Freyd attempts to sweep aside this evidence with 
the observation that “The parallel-passage argument is weak from overwork.” 
This of course is just begging the question. One could argue with equal logic that 
Darwin failed to establish his thesis because he furnished too much evidence. 
Mr. Freyd finds an easy explanation by proposing that Munday “copied phrases 
here and there from the newly popular poet.” But the evidence rests not merely 
on these characteristic words and phrases but as well upon the musical and flow- 
ing style of the whole translation, written by one who had a most sensitive ear. 
Again and again the prose assumes a poetical character. 

As opposed to the conclusions of a newcomer in the field, it is significant to 
contrast those of Professor Osgood, who is as well, or better, qualified than any 
other living scholar to pass upon the question at issue: 


As for the genuineness of the translation as a work of Spenser, there is no doubt in my 
mind whatever. Not only the striking Spenserian phrases which you point out, and which 
would be apparent to anyone much read in Spenser, but the presence of metrical lines of 
Spenserian verse embedded in the prose after Spenser’s habit, are such as no one else would 
use, or could counterfeit, at least in Spenser’s day. I think after my work in compiling the 
Concordance to Spenser my ear is fairly quick to detect the Spenserian cadence; in reading 
the Axiochus I hear it again and again. Short of Spenser’s own affidavit, the evidence is as 
strong as it can be. 


How anyone familiar with Munday’s prose could assign this translation to him, 
is hard to imagine. Thomas Seccombe only echoed_the verdict of Munday’s 
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contemporaries when he characterized him as “destitute of originality or style” 
(D.N.B). Munday’s translations are pure hack-work; his sentences are often 
clumsy, sometimes ambiguous, and his diction is singularly lacking in cadence. 
He has, moreover, certain mannerisms which are easily detected, such as bring- 
ing into unpleasant juxtaposition words with the same endings. Lest I seem to be 
begging the question, a few quotations are in order. 

I have before me photostats, from the unique copy owned by Sir R. L. Harms- 
worth, of two essays translated by Munday from the French of Plessis de Mor- 
nay: The True knowledge of a man’s owne selfe and Of the immortalitie of the soule,? 
along with A Dialogue of the prouidencs of God, written in Xenophon, his first 
booke of the deedes and sayings of Socrates.‘ These are expository treatises and 
therefore comparable to the Axiochus, and Munday’s style may properly be 
tested by them. The following may serve as examples: 


The fourth cOmaundement, consisteth in the obseruation of ceremonies and duties, thereto 
belonging, as also in their diligent regarding: according to our entraunce into the knowledge 
of God, of which knowledge they are visible signes, exciting vs to obseruance of true re- 
ligion. (The True knowledge, p. 139.) 


Ye haue the very like combination betweene the powers of nature, and that the motions 
of the hart, doe iustly answer to the knowledge which a man hath of any thing: but there 
is a difference in the complections or temperatures of the hart, & the spirits, and the bloods 
present beeing, for, the hart beeing hotte and dry, is the sooner kindled, whereon wee see 
some more suddenly to bee enflamed with anger, then others are, & the moouings of the 
hart & the spirits, moueth the blood (not euermore) after one kinde, but diuersly, and ac- 
cording to the diuersitie of the affections. (Zbid., pp. 158-159.) 


That the soule is no way cdsisting or made of any part of the elements, is apparant and 
manifest by this reason. It is impossible, that nature being corruptible, should céprehend 
and conceiue thinges vniuersall and incorruptible: as to conceiue and apprehend God, with 
the vniuersality of thinges: the numbers, the differences of thinges honest and dishonest: 
yet naturally, and euen without teaching, men doe apprehend these things. . . . It is then to 
bee iudged, that the seates of these apprehésions, are not natures elementaries, but much 
more excellent thé corruptible things, & likewise that they are perpetual: see heere what 
natural reasons are yeelded, for the immortalitie of the soule. (Of the immortalitie of the soule, 
195-197.) 


Thou hast in thee a little portion of thys earth, which thou seest to be so great, & a small 
quantitie of humour, which is of so large aboidance in the world: nowe, considering eyther 
of these thinges to be so great, & yet thou hast of eyther some final portion, and altogether 
being so aslembled [sic] in thy body, as thou couldest haue no vnderstading at all, except 
they were in this sort ordered: These thinges (I say) being so great, and in multitude in- 
finite, howe doost thou imagine, but that they should be well ordained? (Dialogue, L 4 
verso—lI. 5 recto.) 


* Excerpted from Mornay’s work on The Truth of the Christian Religion, which Munday 
states in the Epistle had recently come to hand and which he intended to translate in its 
entirety. He seems to have been ignorant of Sidney and Golding’s translation, published 
in 1587. 

‘ The inclusion of the Dialogue was seemingly an afterthought, since the pagination is 
indicated by signatures only. 
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Yes, hold and beleeue it for most certaine: that God sees, heares, regards, and hath care of 
thee, mee, & all thinges else whatsoeuer together. (Jbid., A 1 recto.) 


Wherever one dips into these translations he encounters the same bungling, 
jerky, and jangling prose. In many passages the style is not even decently pedes- 
trian. Yet it is proposed that we assign the Axiochus to a hack who stumbled 
through a translation in this manner. 

A few other points remain to be considered. My critic takes exception to the 
statement that “By most scholars it [the Axiochus] was attributed to Plato, al- 
though its authenticity was already being questioned.” Since, for the first time, 
I have assembled the Renaissance versions and editions of the dialogue, no one 
else has been, or is, in a position to state what Renaissance scholars thought of 
the authorship. The facts are as follows: Agricola, Pirckheymer, Perionius, 
Dolet, Belprato, and Welsdalius attribute the dialogue to Plato: Ficino and 
Postel, to Kenocrates; and Mornay to “Plato, or some other Ancient Pagan 
Philosopher.” It should be said that Belprato in his original manuscript assigned 
the work to Xenocrates on the title-page, presumably upon the authority of 
Ficino, but when he submitted his manuscript to Ludovico Domenichi for critical 
examination, that distinguished scholar changed the title to read ‘“‘L’Assiocho 
... di Platone.” In a letter to Belprato which serves as a foreword, Ludovico 
comments on this change as follows: 


Ma ben vi voglio prepare, che non ui marauigliate, ch’io habbia mutato il titolo al Dialogo 
da voi tradotto col nome di Xenocrate: percioche anchor che sia openio ne d’alcuni, che 
non sia di Platone, ma di Xenocrate, & secondo certi altri d’altro authore: non dimeno 
m’ é paruto né errare seguendo il parer commune & quello dell’ Agricola che lo tradusse in 
Latino. 

Ludovico, writing in 1550, is thus authority for the statement that “the common 
belief” was that Plato was the author. Postel and Welsdalius are the other two 
editors who comment on the authorship. The title-page of Postel’s version 
(1537-39) reads ““Axtocuvs D1aLoGve de Xenocrates Platonique . ..” and in 
the “Epistre a ma Damoiselle de Mesieres” is the following comment (a i recto) 
“Cest vn dialogue daulchuns attribue a Platon, mais quat a la verite il est dun 
sien disciple nome XENocRATES.” Welsdalius, in his Argumentum, remarks (3) 
““No@evépuevos) Suidas etiam hunc dialogum Aeschini Socratico asscriptum fuisse 
dicit.” 

As to Spensers knowledge of Greek. Despite the assertion of Bryskett that 
the poet was “perfect in the Greek tongue,” there is division of opinion among 
scholars on this point, and this is not the place to go into the merits of so nice a 
question. 

And now a word about the translations of the poetry. To be sure “they are not 
beyond the talents of lesser men than Spenser,”’ but like the verses in The Theatre 
for Wordlings they illustrate the difficulty which the young poet experienced in 
throwing his accents on the important words. They scan as follows: 


Of ll that fn thé eérth Sre érd&inéd by nétiire, 
Than mfn, is nét té bée fSund 4 more wrétchéd creAtiire. 
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Him loGed highést IGpitér 4nd Ap6lld déare, 
Yet cOuld hé nét réache t6 his éldést yéare. 


Whit thinkést théu df him that tafight thé chflde td crfe: 
Whén first thé Sanne bright déy hé séeth with téndér éye. 


A comparison with the “Epigrams” and “Sonets” will substantiate the correct- 
ness of my statement. 

In commenting upon my concluding paragraph (p. 29) Mr. Freyd denies traces 
of Stoicism in the Axiochus. My position there was that the dialogue manifests 
an undoubted characteristic of the Stoic philosophers, “an attitude of heroism 
in confronting the issues of life and death.” There is no doubt that this, of itself, 
is not Stoicism in its complete and technical sense, but no one can deny that it 
is a genuine Stoic principle or that the Axiochus does contain it. His statement 
that A. E. Taylor finds no element of Stoicism in the Axiochus is not borne out 
by the quotation from that authority, for Taylor merely declares the dialogue to 
be a polemic contrasting “the Platonic with the Epicurean answer to the ques- 
tion Whay may I hope for?” Mr. Freyd here implies that an anti-Epicurean 
polemic cannot show traces of Stoicism and that there were no traces of Platonic 
tenets in Stoic doctrine. His citation of authority is as irrelevant to his argument 
as the argument itself is to my position. As a matter of fact Spenser was appreci- 
ably influenced by Stoic philosophy. No Spenser scholar will be inclined to 
quarrel with the following statement by Professor Merritt Y. Hughes in his 
paper on “Spenser’s Debt to the Greek Romances” (MP xxmu, 73): “Spenser 
conceived temperance as the subordination of the passions to the mind, and was 
as much interested in the restraint of anger and grief as in that of the lust for 
pleasure. The conception was essentially stoic, and Upton’s notes on the second 
book of the Faerie Queene leave no doubt that Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus 
were Spenser’s mentors.’”’ Likewise Professor Renwick (Edmund S penser, p. 160) 
comments on the indebtedness of Book Six to Seneca, and is bold to remark that 
Cicero influenced Spenser more profoundly than did any other writer. That 
Spenser found the theme of the Axiochus congenial will hardly be questioned by 
those who know him well. The problems of mutability as opposed to stability 
and of the ultimate destiny of the human spirit are dominant in his latest works, 
the Cantos of Mutability and the last two hymns. 

In conclusion, I regret that some errata escaped me. But on what authority 
does Mr. Freyd give Pirckheymer’s first name as “Wilibaldus?” It appears as 
“Bilibaldus” on the title-page of his Axiochus and of all his works listed in the 
catalogue of the British Museum. Again, it is conjectural whether or not Spenser 
correctly transliterated ““Cynosarges.”’ 

FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 


University of Washington 


5. ASTERY’S TRANSFORMATION IN MUIOPOTMOS 


It may, I think, be postulated that the chief source of the transformation of 
Astery in Spenser’s Muiopotmos' is to be found in the following passage in 
Lactantius’s commentary on Statius: 


1 Stanzas 15, 16 and 17. 
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Venus and Cupid, having once alighted on a certain beautiful meadow, strove in playful 
contest to see who should pick most flowers. Cupid, though aided by his swift wings, which 
readily overcame the weight of his body, was nevertheless vanquished; for the nymph 
Peristera hastened to the assistance of Venus and gave the goddess the victory. She did so 
to her cost. Cupid, full of indignation, transformed the nymph into the bird called repior eps 
by the Greeks. But a notable honor softened the punishment inflicted on Peristera. Venus, 
in order to comfort the hapless and innocent nymph, took the dove under her special pro- 
tection? 


In Muiopotmos it is Venus that is enraged and that vents her anger on the nymph. 
In this difference we may perhaps see reflected Apuleius’s famous story of Cupid 
and Psyche;’ but if I am right in conjecturing that Venus stands for Queen 
Elizabeth and Astery for Penelope Devereux,‘ it may well be that the poet had 
special reasons for altering Lactantius’s tale. 
CHARLES W. Leumi 
Goucher College 


? Lactantius Placidus, Commentarii in Statii Thebaida (Teubner: Leipzig, 1898), rv. 226: 
Venus et Cupido, cum quodam tempore voluptatis gratia in quosdam nitentes discendissent 
campos, lasciva contentione certare coeperunt, qui plus sibi gemmantes colligeret flores. 
Quorum Cupido, adiutus mobilitate pennarum, postquam naturam corporis volatu supera- 
vit, victus est numero. Peristera enim nympha subito accurrit et adiuvando Venerem su- 
periorem efficit cum poena sua. Cupido siquidem indignatus mutavit puellam in avem que 
a Grecis reporepd appellatur. Sed poenam honor minuit. Venus, namque consolatura 
puellz et innocentis transfigurationem, columbam in tutela sua esse mandavit. 

3 Cf. I. E. Rathborne, “Another Interpretation of Muiopotmos,’’ PMLA, xurx, 1061. 

‘Cf. Lemmi, “The Allegorical Meaning of Spenser’s Muiopotmos,’”’ in PMLA, xtv 
(1930), 732-748. 


6. THE DATE OF SPENSER’S MUTABILITIE CANTOS 


THE date of composition of Spenser’s Mutabilitie cantos has been the concern of 
several articles and a variety of evidence has been offered to prove that they were 
composed after the first three books of The Faerie Queene, if not after the second 
three also—or else was early as 1579-80. 

Except for Miss Allbright, scholars in general believe that the Mutabilitie 
cantos are a mature, and so a late, work of Spenser’s, and that they rightly be- 
long where tradition his placed them, immediately after Book v1. My paper, 
depending upon the same ype of evidence as was used by Professor Padelford, 
will at least cast doubt upon some of the evidence presented in support of the 
argument for a late date of composition. I come to directly opposite conclusions. 

As there seems to exist no definite external evidence for determining the date 
of the Mutabilitie cantos, scholars depend for proof upon the cantos themselves. 


1 The evidence is summarized in A Spenser Handbook by H. S. V. Jones (1930), Chap. 
xx. The chief articles on the subject are as follows: ‘‘The Cantos of Mutabilitie. Further 
Considerations Bearing on the Date ” by Frederick M. Padelford, PMLA, xtv (1930), 
704 ff.; “The Date of Spenser’s Cantos of Mutability,”’ by Douglas Bush, Jbid., pp. 954-957; 
“On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘Mutability’ Cantos” by E. M. Albright, SP, xxv1 (1929), 
482 ff. 
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In a recent article? Professor Fletcher points out what appears to be a definite 
change in Spenser’s style, as reflected in his use of words denoting and connoting 
color, light, and shade, between the first three and the seccnd three books of 
The Faerie Queene. If Professor Fletcher’s study is a dependable indication of 
Spenser’s changing method as a writer, an examination of the color, light, and 
shade words in the Muéabilitie cantos might supply probable evidence as to 
whether these cantos were composed before or after Spenser’s style changed, 
that is, before 1590 or between 1590 and 1596. If the Mutabilitie cantos were 
composed before 1590 the probabilities are that they were not part of the un- 
completed Book VII, but were probably discarded from one of the earlier books. 

For this study I have taken the same lists of words that were used by Professor 
Fletcher, but since the M utabilitie cantos are two only, and each completed book 
contains twelve cantos, it is best, as more clearly showing the relationship exist- 
ing between the Mutabilitie and the other books of The Faerie Queene, to make a 
percentile table. Therefore I have taken the total number of times the color, 
light, and shade words occur in each book and divided these totals by the num- 
ber of stanzas in each book.’ This gives us percentile figures which may be used 
for comparison with each other, and with the percentile findings for the Muta- 
bilitie cantos. 

The following is a color word frequency table for the Mutabilitie cantos. I 
leave out, for economy’s sake, those words of Fletcher’s list which are not found 
at all in the Mutabilitie cantos, and I shall repeat only the totals per book as 
given by Professor Fletcher. 


The total number of stanzas, the total number of color words per book, and the 
percentage of color words to stanzas, are as follows: 
Percentages 


2 James V. Fletcher, “Some Observations on the Changing Style of the Faerie Queene,” 


SP, xxx1 (1934), 152-159. 
* I exclude the two stanzas of Mutabilitie canto vim because this fraction of acanto is too 


small to work with satisfactorily. 
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Professor Fletcher has pointed out one of the facts presented in this table—that fess 
there is a decided falling off in Spenser’s use of color words between the first thre nev 
and the second three books of The Faerie Queene. If this is, as he believes, an ] 
indication of Spenser’s changing style, then the figures for the M utabilitie cantos an 
need explanation, for the proportion of color words to stanzas in these cantos col 
is much closer to the proportions of Books 1, m, and m1, than to those of Books, for 
i IV, Vv, and vr. to 
| Similar conclusions must be drawn from an examination of Spenser’s use of is | 
light and shade words These words and the number of times each appears in the Fe 
Mutabilitie cantos are as follows (again I exclude words in Fletcher’s list which of 
do not appear in Mutabilitie): 
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The total number of stanzas, the total number of words denoting and connot- 
ing light, shade, and darkness, and the percentages of their appearance in the 
various books of The Faerie Queene, are as follows: 


light and shade words 
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This table shows that the proportion of light and shade words in the Mutabil- 

itie cantos is decidedly nearer those of Books 1, m, and m1 of The Faerie Queene 
He than to the proportions of Books rv, v, and v1. Our evidence proves, therefore, 
that the style of the Mutabilitie cantos is more nearly like that of the first three 
books than of the last three books and so of about the same time as the earlier 
ie books. 

j Professor Padelford’s study of Spenser’s use of compound words, and the 
conclusions he draws from Floyd Stovall’s article on Spenser’s use of feminine 
rimes,‘ do not agree with these findings. If, however, my conclusions are wrong, 
Professor Padelford’s must be wrong also, for exactly the same method, though 


i * Floyd Stovall, “Feminine Rimes in the Faerie Queene’ JEGPH, xxv1 (1927), 91-95. 
; For Padelford’s article see note 1 above. 
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a different set of words, is used in both; and if my conclusions seem to lead Pro- 
fessor Fletcher further than he might wish to go in his analysis of Spenser’s style, 
nevertheless I have used exactly the same material in exactly the same way. 

From these various studies analyzing Spenser’s style—Padelford’s, Fletcher’s, 
and the present article—it is safe to draw only one conclusion; that is, that the 
counting of words in a partial analysis of vocabulary is not satisfactory evidence 
for determining the dates of composition of portions of The Faerie Queene. As 
to Professor Fletcher’s findings, my study may well indicate that even if there 
is a difference of style between the first three and the second three books of The 
Faerie Queene, it may have been deliberate on Spenser’s part and not the result 
of a weary or flagging imagination. 

J. M. Purce.y 
Marquette University 


7. UNA AND DUESSA 


Ir has long been thought that Spenser got the suggestion for the name of his 
heroine Una in Ireland, where the name was a common one.' There is every 
reason for accepting this conjecture,* though it should be added that the poet, 
with his classical training and background, was doubtless confirmed in his de- 
cision to use the name by its Latin implications. 

Less attention has been given to the source of Spenser’s name for Una’s foil 
and antagonist, Duessa, the first syllable of which also suggests a Latin origin, 
quite in keeping with the duplicity of the witch’s character. But the ending 
-essa is not so readily accounted for. As a matter of fact, the name Duessaiseven 
more incontrovertibly Irish than the name Una. The following occurrences of it 
are drawn from documents dealing with the period between 1000 a.p. and the 
time of Spenser. 


(a) a.v. 1050. Dubheassa ingen Briain moritur. “Dubheassa, daughter of Brian, died.” 
(Chronicum Scotorum, ed. Hennessy, p. 280.) 

(b) a.v. 1078. Dubesa ingen Amhalgadha, comarba Patraic, ben righ Airther, do- 
ecaibh. “Dubesa, daughter of Amhalgaidh successor of Patrick, wife of the king of the 
Airthir, died.” (Annals of Ulster, ed. MacCarthy, n, 30.) 

(c) Dubeasa ingen Augairi (ob. 1112?) hUi Lorcain. “Dubeasa daughter of Aughaire 
Ui Lorcain.” (The Banshenchus, Reowe Celtique, xtvum (1931), 196.) 


1 See P. Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall [Irish Names and Surnames], (Dublin, 1922), 
1, 49. 

* Miss Henley, Spenser in Ireland, (Cork, 1928), p. 127, after claiming an Irish origin 
for Spenser’s Artegall, Ferraugh, Brianor, and Briana, is less positive about Una: “Dr. 
Grosart is convinced that Spenser got the name Una in Ireland. Perhaps he did. He may 
have heard during that first visit, of the Una who was queen of the fairies of Ormond, and 
the double meaning would have appealed to that love of covert allusion that characterized 
the Elizabethans.”’ The “‘covert allusion”’ theory applies equally well in the case of Duessa. 
In legendary history, the best-known Una is the mother of the famous second-century 
king, Conn of the Hundred Battles. See Keating, History of Ireland, ed. Dinneen, 11, 262; 
T. O’Donnchadha, Leabhar Cloinne Aodha Buidhe (Dublin, 1931), pp. 70, 203; Revue 
Celtique, xiv, 211. 
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(d) Duibesa ingen hUi Anluain, mathair Aeda (ob. 1114) hUi Eochada rig Uladh. 
“Duibesa daughter of Ui Anluain, mother of Aed Ui Eochada, king of Ulster.’’ (Jbid., 
194.) 

(e) Dubeasa ingen hUi Brain mathair Eochada (ob. 1133) hUi Nuallain ri Fotharta. 
‘‘Dubeasa daughter of Ui Brain, mother of Eochaid Ui Nuallain, king of Fotharta.” (Jbid., 
195.) 


(f) Dubeasa ingen Aeda hUi Conaing. (Ibid., 199.) 


There can be no doubt that the name Dubés{s]a (Duibésa, Dubéasa) was origi- 
nally a compound of Dub, “Black,” and Esa, itself a woman’s name.’ The pro- 
nunciation of the Middle-Irish form Dubhéasa would be well represented, to an 
Englishman of the sixteenth century hearing it, by the spelling Duessa. [For the 
loss of the 5 through aspiration, compare the corresponding development of other 
Irish compounds of Dubh, such as Douglas, Duffy, Doyle, MacDowell. More 
strictly parallel with Dubhéasa, where the aspirated 6 is intervocalic, are names 
like Dubhagdin, which becomes in English Dugan, Dubhdéin (Duane), and 
Dubhaltach (Dualtagh, Duald).] 

For the modern reader, as for the contemporary of Spenser, it would be per- 
fectly natural to make an erroneous partition Du-bhéasa, to accord with a noun 
current long before‘ and after Spenser’s day: 


déibhéas, “vice, bad manners” (O’Reilly’s Irish-English Dictionary, with Supplement, 
1864) ;§ 
do-bhéas, “‘a bad habit, an ill custom” (Dinneen, Irish-English Dictionary, 1927). 


The plural of this noun would be identical in form with the proper name Dubh- 
éasa, which would consequently (divided Du-bhéasa) have the connotation 
“wicked customs,” or “evil usages,” just as Una to one familiar with Latin would 
suggest “uniqueness” or “singularity.” Some such significance would seem to 
have been in Spenser’s mind when he described his “false Duessa” (the phrase 
occurs 22 times in The Faerie Queene) or when in connection with her he referred 
to “her malitious use” (rv, i, 31), “the wicked driftes of trayterous desynes” (Vv, 
ix, 42), her “mischievous arts” (1, ii, 34), “her wicked arts” and “her wicked will” 
(1, xii, 32), “her false sleights”’ (1, xii, arg.). With the Duessa “Whose secret filth 
good manners biddeth not be told” (1, viii, 46) compare the meaning “bad man- 
ners” assigned by O’Reilly (above) to doibheas. 


* On the group of Irish legends in which Esa figures, see Gwynn’s notes on the Dind- 
shenchas of Raith Esa (Metrical Dindschenchas, Part 11, 89); also Thurneysen, Die irische 
Helden- und Kénigsage, pp. 617-619, 621, 629; Revue Celtique xtvmt, 170. In the Ban- 
shenchus (Revue Celtique, xvi, 294 f.) the lines on Esa are translated (p. 320) as follows: 
“Esa was her (Etain’s) daughter—evil were her rites [better practices, customs]. Her name 
is given to a lofty spot, allied by her crimes to pollution. ... By her methods manners 
(bésa!) were coarsened.”’ 

* Cf. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, 1, 222; Pedersen, Vergl. Keltische Gram- 
matik, 1, 475; 1,9; Dottin, Manuel d’Irlandais Moyen, 1, 57, 106. 

5 For Scottish Gaelic see MacBain, Etymological Gaelic Dictionary, s.v. doibheas. See 
further Windisch, Worterbuch, Irische Texte, 1, s.v. dobus. For the opposite, sobés, “good 
custom, manners,” cf. Revue Celtique xLv (1928), 88, §16. 
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It is quite reasonable to suppose that Spenser, knowing from his Irish tutor 
the name he spells ‘““Duessa,”’’ was struck by the single and dual (Latin) implica- 
tions in the Irish names Una and Duessa.* That Una has continued to be a popu- 
lar name in Ireland while Duessa has dropped out of existence, may be due in 
some degree to the influence of The Faerie Queene. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 
Wesleyan University 


On the possible identity of Spenser’s Irish tutor, see Miss Henley, p. 103. In connection 
with the poet’s possible familiarity with the poetry of his Irish contemporary Tadhg Dall 
O’Huiginn (p. 107), it is worth noting that Tadhg’s poem to Brian O’Rourke refers to the 
Una who was mother of Conn (cf. note 2 above): Knott, The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dall 
O Huiginn, Irish Texts Soc. edition, m, 73. 

1 If Spenser knew, for instance, a tale concerning the ““Dubheassa daughter of Brian” 
(cf. the first entry above), it might help also to explain his slightly disguised names Brianor 
and Briana. 

8 On Spenser’s habit of cloaking characters from Irish folklore under the names of their 
classical counterparts, see my “Spenser’s Irish River Stories,’ forthcoming in PMLA. 


8. HENRY VI AND THE CONTENTION PLAYS 


I HAVE no wish to plunge into the controversy as to the relation of 2 and 3 
Henry VI to The First Part of the Contention and The True Tragedy, but there is 
one point in Mr. Greer’s elaborate article in the PMLA for September, 1933 to 
which I should like to call attention, since it is open to a very different explana- 
tion from that offered. 

In 2 Henry VI the last item of the articles of peace is read differently by Duke 
Humphrey (1, i, 50-52) and by the Cardinal (57-62). In The Contention, on the 
other hand, the words read by each agree exactly. (A somewhat parallel case is 
found in one of the questions read in the conjuring scene (1, iv, 37, 69), but it is 
more complicated since it is only in Henry VI that the reading is repeated.) 

Mr. Greer assumes that the text free from inconsistency must be the original, 
and that it was a reviser who in Henry VI altered the wording in one instance and 
forgot to make the corresponding change in the other. 

His assumption, however, appears to be a risky one. An author, repeating a 
passage, might not trouble to turn back to what he had already written and 
might unconsciously alter its form in some inessential manner. Messages and 
conversations are often not exactly repeated, and probably no greater care would 
be thought necessary in rendering a written document. But the significant point 
is that the passage is to be read, and would be actually read from a script on the 
stage. This script would not vary, and the words, therefore, would not vary on 
the stage. Neither would they vary in a report, so far as this was correct. The 
fact, therefore, that the inconsistency occurs in Henry VI and not in The Con- 
tention may be evidence that the former is the original and the latter a report. 

That The Whole Contention was printed from manuscript, as Mr. Greer con- 
tends, seems on general grounds highly improbable, and though I do not know 
that any positive proof can be produced, the typographical evidence points to 
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printed copy. It seems probable, however, that both parts were set up from the 
original editions rather than the reprints of 1600. 
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9. AN ELIZABETHAN TOURNAMENT 


b | THE tournament in England had one final burst of glory before it fell into 
. oblivion. Elizabeth recalled this magnificent chivalric pastime in which her father 
had taken such great delight, but the Renaissance transformed it into a vehicle 
for spectacular display and expanded the masque-like elements. In the reign of 
James the tournament gradually degenerated into the masque. Accounts of 
these Elizabethan tournaments furnish quite a body of literature and are worth 
recording in order to follow this development of the masque. 

Kenilworth Illustrated, edited by William Hamper and published in 1821, con- 
tains a fragment of a masque, a group of speeches declared at a tilting. The editor 
in his preface has made several gross errors in attempting to fix the authorship 
and date of this piece.' It was preserved, along with other masques, in a manu- 
script volume of collections gathered together by Henry Ferrers, a descendant 
of the Elizabethan writer George Ferrers. Mr. Hamper believed the latter to 
have been the author of the masques, but unfortunately for this theory George 
Ferrers died in 1579 and the work, as may readily be seen from internal evidence, 
was written after 1590. The only Ferrers who could have composed the piece is 
Henry Ferrers, Elizabethan authority on heraldic matters. 

The masque which is labelled Part 1 in Kenilworth Illustrated consists of the 
challenge to a tournament, an explanation of a challenger’s device, and the 
i speech of the Owld Knight. The challenge follows: 

To all the Noble Chosen and Hopefull Gentlemen, in this most notable assemble: The 
strange forsaken Knightes send greeting, &— 

Whereas the question hath ben long and often, and yett resteth doubtfull and undis- 
cussed, whether that wich Menne call love be good or evill; and that it is manifest that 
| there be manie woorthye Knightes, in this presence, to whom Love is most delightfull, 
|e and his lawes no paynes; I bring this scedule, to signifie to all the Gentlemen here, that 

if | love Armes, and list to defend this Cause, that there be three armed and unknowen 

Knightes here at hande, of one minde and divers fortune, that, with stroke of Arme and 

dynt of sworde, be come to maintaine against all that will defende the Contrary, that 

Love is worse than hate, his Subiectes worse than slaves, and his Rewarde worse than 

naught; And that there is a Ladie that scorns Love and his power, of more vertue and great- 
at er bewtie than all the Amorouse Dames that be at this day in the worlde. 

A group of challengers, then, fight on the side of Despair against the knights of 

} Hope and Fortune. The Lady who scorns Love and his power is, as is generally 

the case in these Elizabethan tournaments, Elizabeth herself. 

The second item is labelled “Sir Henry Lee’s Challenge before the Shampanie.”’ 

Sir Henry Lee was the instigator of the annual Queen’s-Day tournaments that 

were held on November 17th, the day of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, 


1 This masque is reprinted in Nichols’ Progresses of Queen Elisabeth, m1, 195-213. 
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and retired in 1590 on account of old age in favor of the Earl of Cumberland.? 
As will be seen, it is extremely doubtful that the old champion himself ran at 
this time; however, the speech may have been delivered by him to introduce the 
green knight, who seems to have been Lee’s protegé. 


There is a strange Knight that warres against hope and fortune, who, overturned with 
griefe, hath cast himself into the Crewe of Care: and to maintain his passion, as an enemie 
to all that live in delight, determineth to be here forthwith; and hath sent mee to tell the 
Procurer of this Assemble, that under the hue of a grene [suit] is covered that unfortunate 
Carcas that scornes at others joyes and weepes at all delightes. And knowing that there 
be manie Servants to Hope and Frendes to Fortune (whom he treadeth under foote), 
meaneth to maintaine, as farr as his posting horse will give him leave, that the servants 
of Dispaire have as much Vertue, and carry as much Goodwill to the guide of his Troupe, 
as those that serve the other turning and trustless Goddes. 


And so this green knight took the side of the despairing gentlemen. 
The third section is called “The Supplication of the Owld Knight.” This is 
truly Sir Henry Lee’s speech and must have been delivered after the tilting. 


In humble wise, sheweth unto your honorable lordshipps, and the woorthie Gentelmen of 
this Assemble, and serveres of this English Holiday, or rather Englandes Happie Daye; 
a poore faithfull feeble Knight, yet once (thowe unwoorthie) your fellowe in Armes, and 
first Celebrator, in this kinde, of this sacred memorie of that blessed reigne, which shall 
leave to this land an eternall monument of Godes favoure, and great glorie. That whereas 
Age, the Foe of Love and Armes, hath disabled me (as you see) to performe with my handes 
the office of my harte, and hath turned me from a staffe to run with, to a staffe to rest on, 
making me a glasse for Joylite to looke in, since all strength and bewtie upon Earth, and 
whatsoever we most lyke and strive for, muste alter and end, eyther soddenlie, by chaunce, 
or certainely, by small contynuance: It may please you of your honourable favoures and 
curtesies, in regard of my past services, and present humble sute, to accept to your fellow- 
shippe, in his father’s rome, this onely sonne of mine, young, and honest, and toward, 
though I say it; thus shall you incurrage a young gentlemanne in vertuous exercises, that 
is labouring the waies of Hope, comfort an aged Knight, worn and weried with thoughtes 
and travailes, drawing to his ende, and binde him with his force, and me with my prayre, 
to do you ever the service wee are able and further, least I forfait my tenure (which I 
would not for my lyfe) of this daies honoring her excellent Majestie, being not able in 
person to paye with the launce this rent of my service, I must beseeche somme noble, or 
woorthie Gentleman, that is most lyke to have next access to her sacred personne, lowlie 
to present this little from me, as the yearly syne of his faith: which no cause shall make 
light, and no tyme can make less. So the high and mercifull preserver of all thinges best, 
preserve hir that thus preserves us all, and send you, most noble Gentelmen, and all that 
be woorth anie thing, best bodies to serve her, best hartes to love her, and best happes 
to honor her, and her most gracious Majestie the longest life, the most felicite, the heavens 
did ever give, or the earth did ever take. Amen. Amen. 

It is obvious from this passage that the tilting was one of the annual Queen’s- 
Day tournaments, but not the 1590 one celebrated by Peele and Segar (as Mr. 
Hamper believed), because it is clearly stated that Lee was no longer champion 
and because the Queen, contrary to her wont, was not present in person. The 


* For a biography of Sir Henry Lee, see an article by the author “The Queen’s Cham- 
pion,” in Western Reserve University Bulletin, vol. xxxtv, N.S. 
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language is reminiscent of the lyric sung at the 1590 affair and of the extant Lee 
letters, especially the 1586 one quoted in part below. It is possible, then, for 
this speech to have been composed by the “Owld Knight” himself. The expres- 
sion “English Holiday, or rather Englandes Happie Daye” reminds one of 
George Peele’s poem on the 1595 tilting entitled Eliza’s Holiday; consequently, 
to proceed on this slight basis would mean that the masque was composed after 
that year. Another possibility is to discover those tournaments which Elizabeth 
was unable to attend. Record could be found of only one, the 1591 celebration, 
at which time she was visiting Christopher Hatton in his last illness at Ely 
Palace. She went there on the eleventh of November and he died on the nine- 
teenth. 

The “onely sonne” was apparently a nephew, for Lee’s own children died 
in youth. Mention of this relative may be found in a letter of Lee’s to Walsing- 
ham, dated February, 1586, where the knight wrote of his ill-health and increas- 
ing old age, and of this ‘‘nevew of myne who I have brought uppe and muche 
love, and is better able to serve her [Elizabeth] than to my self.’ It is quite 
probable that this is the same young man mentioned in the masque where Lee 
is seeking for his protegé membership in the Society of Knights Tilters. 

These speeches then are certainly the remnants of an Elizabethan masque 
spoken at a late Queen’s-Day Tournament, after 1590. The whole can be easily 
reconstructed: the challengers upholding the cause of Despair tilt against the 
defendants representing Hope and Fortune; a Green Knight enters on the side of 
the challengers who was probably encouraged by Lee and indeed might have been 
his nephew; the “Ladie who scorns Love and his power’ is the queen; after the 
running Lee, upholding the tradition of the 1590 tournament, appeared in the 
character of the old knight trned hermit and made his supplication to the fel- 
lowship of gentlemen-tilters 

Sara RutH WATSON 

Western Reserve University 


* Brit. Mus. MS. Harley, 286, fols. 100 and 101. 


10. THE IDEA OF TASTE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


IN an extremely interesting article in PMLA for June, 1934, Mr. E. N. Hooker 
has bravely plunged into the problem of Taste in the eighteenth century, with 
particular reference to the decades from 1750 to 1770.1 No doubt this subject 


1 Mr. Hooker also has an article in PQ for April, 1934, on ‘““The Reviewers and the New 
Criticism, 1754-70,” but it is merely a cursory summary of a few reviews of some prominent 
critical texts produced in this period. The ideas of “Gothic” and “Genius,” for example, 
were aptly handled some time ago by Longueil [MZN, xxxvmt (1923), 453-460] and by 
Kaufman [Essay in Memory of Barre Wendell (Harvard, 1926)], but Mr. Hooker 
mentions neither of these men. The reviews of Johnson’s Preface were already developed 
by Raysor [MLN, xu (1927), 1-9], but Mr. Hooker fails to give acknowledgment—he 
mentions Raysor casually in another connection. He would also do well to orient himself 
on the position of imagination in neo-classic theory by reading Mr. F. B. Kaye on Babbitt 


* in PQ (April, 1928), p. 178, and Mr. R. S. Crane in PQ (April, 1932), p. 189. 
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greatly needs discussion, and also no doubt Mr. Hooker brings to it an ample 
background and a distinct critical perspicuity. But the present writer does not 
believe that sixteen pages can ever do full justice to twenty years’ discussion of 
taste in the late eighteenth century, having had bitter relevant experience in 
writing The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry a few years ago. 

The problem involves many more texts and points of view than Mr. Hooker 
was able to introduce in his brief but illuminating study. Consider, for example, 
the following figures. Professor Draper, according to Mr. F. T. Wood,? listed, in 
his Eighteenth Century English Aesthetics: a Bibliography (1931), 110 general 
books on zsthetics, 103 treatises on pictorial art, 65 on gardening, and 244 
literary discourses—all of these for the period of 1752-1800—a total of 522 texts, 
many of which would necessarily fall within Mr. Hooker’s chosen years, 1750- 
70. Yet nowhere in Mr. Hooker’s article is Mr. Draper mentioned. To continue 
with figures, the reviewers of Mr. Draper’s work of course added items to the 
tremendous list. Mr. R. S. Crane suggested four more pieces* for the period, 
1750-70; Mr. R. D. Havens sixteen‘ for the same period; and Mr. W. D. Temple- 
man seventeen,® together with the interesting addendum that previous reviewers, 
working separately, had produced only four duplicates. Against this amazing 
mass of texts—Mr. Crane himself asked for additional newspaper and periodical 
material, which Mr. Draper had had to neglect—Mr. Hooker offers something 
like ten items (Whitehead, Hogarth, Kames, Burke,* Gerard, Melmoth, Blair, 
Hume, Reynolds, and Armstrong), one literary periodical (the Connoisseur), and 
a few reviews of a few of the above ten texts (from the more significant general 
periodicals). It is an inadequate statement of the case for Taste from 1750-70.’ 

And Mr. Hooker’s analysis of ideas within the few critical pieces he has used 
is something of ‘‘an over-simplification of experience,’’* to use his own words on 
the essays themselves. He comes out of his discussion with three main ideas: 
(1) there were “old assumptions of literary criticism’’® (i.e., those of “critics of 
the old type, who based their rules upon Aristotle and the classics’’) ;!° (2) these 
“assumptions” were being undermined in the period studied (1750-70) by 
“psychological investigation’™ (i.e., by Kames, Burke, Gerard), and also by 
(3) “The emphasis on taste, as meaning individual sensibility’™ (i.e., “Taste, 
in fact, is more than once described as a kind of intuition’’). There are a few 
other minor ideas dropped in a little confusingly, such as: “ . . . there is a norm 
for the sense and mental structure of man’’;“ “There were other essayists who 
accepted public approval as being identical or consonant with the standard of 


2 Englische Studien, txv1 (1931), 279-81. 3 MP, xxix (1931), 251-252. 

‘ MLN, xxvii (1932), 118-120. 5’ MP, xxx (Feb., 1933), 309-316. 

* The date of Burke’s essay on Taste Mr. Hooker confuses twice as of 1770 and 1756 
(p. 581 n). It was really prefixed to the edition of 1759. 

7 Why, also, should Mr. Hooker ignore such a point of view as Mr. Havens’ in “Changing 
Taste in the Eighteenth Century,” PMLA, xutv (June, 1929), 501-536? There is, further, » 
such semi-popular material as E. E. Kellett’s The Whirligig of Taste (Hogarth, 1929) and 
Fashion in Literature: A Study in Changing Taste (Routledge, 1931). And what of Mr. F. P. 
Chambers’ The History of Taste (Columbia Univ., 1932)? § P. 590. * P. 577. 

1 P. 579, uP, 579. 12 P. 586. 3 P. 586. 4 P, 580. 
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taste” ;* and “an artist is permitted to depart from the rules governing one sort 
of beauty in order to attain beauty of another sort.” The ultimate conclusion 
Mr. Hooker draws from all this is, in his own words again, “‘hopeless confusion” ;!’ 
“chaos in aesthetic criticism” ;* “confusion among the essayists on taste.’”!* 
The present writer wrote a chapter originally for his The Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolatry entitled “‘Shakespeare and the General Idea of Taste [in the Late 
Eighteenth Century].” He too fell promptly and readily into Mr. Hooker's 
“over-simplification” of the subject on the basis of the Intuitionists and the 
Psychologizers. Into the former category he put, rather glibly, Shaftesbury, Wel- 
sted, Hutcheson, Akenside as background material and Mrs. Montagu, Sherlock, 
and possibly Richard Hole as direct critics of Shakespeare; into the latter group 
he dropped Addison, Hume, Burke, Kames, Blair, Jackson, Beattie, W. Richard- 
son, and Alison. But all this splendid simplicity fell perfectly flat when Mr. R. S. 
Crane wrote the present writer a letter, Dec. 10, 1928, demolishing the chapter 
and setting up seven different pairs of conflicting ideas on Taste in the eighteenth 
century: “ . . . a good dissertation could be written on this subject,” Mr. Crane 
concluded (he said he had been working on the subject the previous summer). 
Hence the chapter on “Shakespeare and Taste” was never written, though some 
of the material was necessarily incorporated in other chapters in the book. It 
is now a curious fact that Mr. Hooker’s concluding summarizing antitheses* 
distinctly echo a few of Mr. Crane’s. Mr. Hooker is on the right track. 
The present writer wishes to present some periodical items in a feeble response 
to Mr. Crane’s request in his review of Mr. Draper’s bibliography. This materia! 
is offered merely chronologically, with here and there a comment or excerpt in- 


serted from “the chapter never published.” An attempt will be made to avoid 
duplicating both Mr. Draper and his followers. 


[Not all these pieces, of course, discuss taste in formal theoretical style.] 





Spectator (1712-14). Nos. 29, 447, 502. 
Englishman (1713-4). No. 7. 

T. Reresby’s Miscellany (1721), p. 371. 
“Fine Taste.” 

New Memoirs of Literature, m1 (1726), 330. 
London Magazine, t (1732), 224. “Reasons 
of the Present Want of Taste.” 

London Magasine, m1 (1734), 180. “Essay 
on Taste.” “Tis hard to determine whether 
there is an eternal Difference in the Essence 
of Souls.” 

Gentleman’s Magazine, v1 (1736), 260. “Of 
Modern Taste and Novelty.” (Not in gen- 
eral index.) 

London Magasine, vm (1738), 69.” Of 
Taste.” 

British Magazine, m (1747), 240. 


4 P. 580. 6 P, 587. 
18 P, 589.  P. 585. 


Universal M agasine, x (1752), 33. “Prologue 
to Taste.”? Garrick’s Prologue to Foote’s 
play. 

Covent Garden Journal (1752). Nos. 10, 18. 
The World (1753-6). Nos. 30, 67. Mr. 
Havens added to Mr. Draper Nos. 6, 15, 
26, 32, 76, 118, and 119, but Mr. Draper 
already had 15, 118, 119. 

Connoisseur (1754-56). No. 120(Mr. Hooker 
uses this). 

Universal Spectator, m (1756), 274-276; 
mt (1756), 46. 

Universal Magazine, xx (1757), 309-310. 
Critical Review, v1 (1758), 389: “Taste is a 
delicate, acute perception, in the powers of 
fancy, as well as in faculties of the under- 
standing.” 


7 Pp, $91. 
20 P. 591. 
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Critical Review, vat (1759), 440 (Mr. Hooker 
uses this item, a review of Gerard). 

London Magasine, xxx (1762), 387. “A 
Search after Taste.” 

Monthly Review, xxvm (1763), 308 (not 
in general index). 

Dublin Magazine, ut (1764) 221. Shenstone 
on Taste. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvi (1766), 405. 
“What we call taste, is a kind of extempore 
judgement; it is a settled habit of distin- 
guishing, without staying to attend to 
rules, or ratiocination, and arises from long 
use and experience.”’ This item is in the 
general index (to 1787), along with eleven 
other essays under “Taste.” 

Royal Magasine, xvi (1767), 313. “‘Discus- 
sion of the Question, whether there is an 
Universal Standard of Taste in the Soul of 
Man?” 

Scots Magazine, xx1x (1767), 17. (From 
“Sketch of an Essay on Style’’.) 

Universal Magazine, 11 (1772), 179-180. 
“An Essay on Taste.” “It [taste] may be 
defined to be ‘the power of receiving plea- 
sure from the beauties of nature and art’ 
... To form good taste, are requisite a 
sound judgment, a thorough acquaintance 
with the liberal arts, and let me add a good 
heart” (p. 180). 

Universal Magazine, ux (1776), 188-189. 
“On the Progress of Taste.’’ 

Monthly Review, tvm (1777), 204-205. 
“Taste and Nature”—a review. This item 
is in the general index, together with thirty- 
one other entries under ‘‘Taste.”” 

Hibernian Magazine, vii (1778), 20. “On 
the Fluctuation of Taste.” 

London Magazine, xuvm (1778), 360: 
“Taste consists in discerning the different 
beauties interspersed in the works of nature 
and art, so far as this knowledge is ac- 
companied with sentiment.” 

Mirror (1779-80). No. 47. “Delicacy and 
Taste.” 

Universal Magazine, txvm (1780), 193 
(“Taste and Genius”: “a certain elegance 
of soul”—from Donaldson’s Elements of 
Beauty); txxt (1782), 180; txxmm (1783), 
120 (“Birth of Taste’’). 
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London Magazine, xirx (1780), 526. Re- 
view. 

Critical Review, tv1 (1783), 45. Review of 
Blair. 

Monthly Review, xv (1783), 13. A review 
(not in general index). 

Critical Review, tv (1784), 101. Review 
of W. Richardson. 

European Magazine, vt (1784), 186. “On 
True and False Taste.” 

Wit’s Magazine (1784-85), p. 176. “Search 
after True Taste.” 

Lady’s Magazine, xv (1784), 640. “On False 
Taste.” 

Universal Magazine, txxvt (1785), 290 
(“On a General Taste for the Fine Arts’’); 
txxvm (1785), 19 (Excerpt from Reid’s 
Essay on the Intellectual Powers of Man). 
The Observer (1785-90). No. 68. “On 
natural and acquired taste.”” Mr. Temple- 
man had the title of this right but mis- 
numbered it 84. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, tvur, Pt. 2 (1787), 
1163. And see second general index (1787- 
1818) for others. 

Analytical Review, tv (1789), 216. A review. 
Monthly Review, mt (1790), 361-73. Re- 
view of Alison. The review is continued in 
rv (1791), 8-19. 

Universal Magazine, txxxvut (1791), 263. 
“On the Literary Tasteof the Present Day.” 
Hibernian Magazine, 1791, Pt. 1, p. 439. 
“Literary Taste of the Present Day.” 
Analytical Review, trx (1791), 528. “Taste 
and Morality.” 

Looker-On (1792). No. 74. Experience and 
training play a large part in every person’s 
sense of taste; comparison with music and 
painting. No. 77: Taste is a combination 
ot “imagination,” “memory,” “reason,” 
“understanding,” and “judgment.” 

The Bee, x1 (1792), 113. “Essay on the In- 
fluence of Taste.” 

Literary Magasine and British Review, xu 
(1794) 205. “Essay on Taste.” 

Anthologica Hibernica, ut (1794), 16. “On 
Taste.” 

Scots Magazine, tv1 (1794), 322. “On Taste 
and Elegance.” 
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Monthly Mirror, 1 (1795-96), 265. “General 
Reflections on What is Called Taste.” 
Analytical Review, xx1 (1795), 106 (a review 
of a French book); xxv1 (1797), 589 (review 
of The Philanthrope). 

Monthly Magazine, m1 (1797), 279. 
Monthly Mirror, tv (1797), 47. “Modern 
Writers and Modern Taste.” 
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Analytical Review, xxv (1798), 19. Re- 
view of Goldsmith’s essays (nos. 13 and 
14 of vol. 1 are on Taste). 

Universal Magazine, cr (1798), 117 (Ethics 
and Taste); cm (1798), 92 (“Corruption of 
Taste”—by H. Walpole); cv (1799), 7, 238. 
Scots Magazine, tx (1798), 683. “Effect of 
Taste on the Heart.” 








The above list, not duplicated in either Draper or his followers, does not by 
any means exhaust the total potentiality of periodical material even in the late 
eighteenth century (see Crane and Kaye’s Census), from which it is largely drawn 
and with which The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry properly dealt.“ For the 
specific years 1750-70, it adds some fifteen to twenty-five items to Mr. Hooker’s 
dozen, and in the course of the whole cursory list above there are ideas suggested 
which do not fit nicely into the scheme of Mr. Hooker’s article: note especially 
the accent on taste and morality, natural and acquired taste, taste and elegance, 
taste and sentiment, taste and novelty, taste and the soul, taste and delicacy, 
etc. One can only glean from this brief, suggestive list of periodical references a 
hint of what the full scope of the problem of taste will involve, for all of Mr. 
Draper’s books and the reviewers’ additions should be taken into account, to 
say nothing of newspaper items which have so far, apparently, been presented 
by nobody. The present writer counted twenty-seven newspapers beginning in 
the years 1700-20, in the British Museum, and then left the newspaper room in 
despair. The task of surveying all the newspapers for the late eighteenth century 


would be simply enormous. Yet that is what Mr. Crane has asked for, and no 
doubt something should be done with it. 

To return to Mr. Hooker, one can only grant him considerable admiration for 
his bravery in attempting such a tremendous subject, even for the limited 
period of 1750-70. He has made a fair beginning, which is more than the rest of 
of us have dared, 


R. W. Bascock 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


21 One might even add to it pieces on Beauty, such as the following: New Memoirs of 
Literature, 1 (1725), 51; British Magazine, u (1747), 49; Rambler (1750-52), No. 92; 
Adventurer (1753-54), No. 82; Critical Rev., 11 (1757), 366; European Magazine, v1 (1784), 
187; Universal Mag., txxrx (1786), 4 and txxxtv (1789), 322, 364; Hibernian Mag., 1790, 
Pt. 2, p. 104 and 1799, Pt. 1, p. 255; Lady’s Magazine, xxm (1791), 205; Monthly Reo., 
xxv (1798), 584 (rev. of Kant on the Beautiful)—not in index; Universal Mag., cm 
(1798), 197 and cv (1799), 10; Monthly Mirror, vm (1799), 148. And see indexes to the 
Gentleman’s Mag. (1731-87 and 1787-1818) and the Monthly Rev. (vol. 1). There is also 
a second series of the Monthly, beginning in 1790. 


11. THE RAMBLER, No. 191 
In the closing number of The Rambler, Dr. Samuel Johnson states: 
The essays professedly serious, if I have been able to execute my own intentions, will be 
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found exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, without any accomodation to 
the licentiousness and levity of the present age. 


We would suggest that No. 191 is worthy of note as a possible exception to this 
dictum, and the only exception. Not only does it fail to point the usual moral, but 
a charge of immoral suggestion might even be defended without the necessity 
of reading between the lines. Its tone is quite different, nor is the authorship of 
this particular issue disavowed by Johnson in his closing number. 

Of special interest, perhaps as partly explanatory, is the following extract from 

the letter which makes up the issue, from a sixteen-year-old correspondent, 
“Bellarial’’: 
... Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older than myself, plays with me 
so negligently, that I am sometimes inclined to believe he loses his money by design; and 
yet he is so fond of play, that he says he will one day take me to his house in the country, 
that we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I have not yet promised him, but when the 
town grows a little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some trinkets like Letitia’s, 
to my watch. 


The date of The Rambler No. 191 is January 14, 1752. The Memoirs of Mrs. 
Letitia Pilkington had appeared in 1748, the third vo.ume being published in 
1754. A third edition of the first two volumes appeared in 1751. “The town rang 
with her name.” 

The only reference to “trinkets” which I recall in the Memoirs of this intimate 

of Dean Swift occurs in her relation of one of the questionable visits to the 
“Deanery House’’? 
When we came into the parlour, the Dean kindly saluted me, and, without allowing me 
time to sit down, bade me come and see his study; Mr. Pilkington was for following us, 
but the Dean told him merrily: “He did not desire his company”; and so he ventured to 
trust me with him into the library. “Well,” says he, “I have brought you here to show you 
all the money I got when I was in the Ministry, but do not steal any of it.”’ “I will not in- 
deed, Sir,”’ says I; so he opened a cabinet, and showed me a whole parcel of empty drawers. 
“Bless me,” says he, “the money is flown!’’ He then opened his bureau, wherein he had a 
great number of curious érinkets of various kinds, some of which he told me: ‘‘Were pre- 
sented to him by the Earl and Countess of Oxford; some by Lady Masham, and some by 
Lady Betty Germain’”’; at last, coming to a drawer filled with medals, he bade me choose 
two for myself, but he could not help smiling when I began to poise them in my hands, 
choosing them by weight rather than antiquity, of which indeed I was not then a judge. The 
Dean amused me in this manner till we were summoned to dinner. 


Presuming on the popularity of the Memoirs, Johnson may rightly have as- 
sumed a ready recognition of this reference to Letitia and her “trinkets” on 
the part of the reading public, and intended further to call attention to the rela- 
tions of Letitia Pilkington with Dean Swift, whom Boswell tells us Johnson 
usualiy “treated with little respect as an author,” and attacked “on all oc- 
casions.” 


1 Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington (N.Y.: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1928), p. 19. 
* Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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The Rambler had been appearing regularly for more than two years prior to 
this issue, and in two months was to cease publication, with the death of Mrs. 
Johnson. It is possible that Johnson foresaw the end at this time, and judging 
reader interest by the popularity of the Pilkington memoirs had temporarily 
lowered his standards in a bid for increased circulation. 

MALLiz J. Murpry 


Washington, D. C. 


12. JOHNSON ON THE SANCTITY OF AN AUTHOR’S TEXT 


Every student interested in Johnson’s attitude toward the responsibilities of 
an editor is probably familiar with the following passages which touch upon the 
subject. In the Preface to his Edition of Shakespeare he wrote (Paragraph 138): 
“... the history of our language, and the true force of our words, can only be 
preserved, by keeping the text of authors free from adulteration.” 

The text of Shakespeare, however, provides problems somewhat different from 

those presented by texts which have been prepared for the press by their authors. 
Such a different case occurred with Thomson’s Liberty, and Johnson further de- 
fined his attitude toward the writer’s property when he wrote in the Life of 
Thomson (Paragraph 26): 
The poem of Liberty does not now appear in its original state, but when the author’s works 
were collected after his death was shortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty 
which, as it has a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to confound 
the characters of authors by making one man write by the judgement of another, cannot 
be justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration or kindness of the friend.—I wish 
to see it exhibited as its author left it. 


But for a clear statement of precept followed by a concrete example we are in- 
debted to Edmond Malone in the following report of a conversation with John- 
son, an item of John:oniana hitherto unpublished :! 


March 15, 1782. In a conversation with D' Johnson this day, he mentioned that Pope 
owned to a Mr. Brindley* at one time that he was the author of the Translation of Ambu- 
baiarum Collegia* &c tho’ he afterwards thought proper to disown it.* 


1 Bodley MS Malone 30 folio 64v and 65 r contained in the second of two paper-backed 
notebooks labelled “Pope.”’ 

* Probably James Brindley, who had a bookshop in New Bond Street from 1726 until 
his death in 1758. Curll is quoted as saying that he was among the sellers of Sober Advice. 
(Elwin, vt, 437; the initial “F’’ is erroneously given.) 

3 These are the first two words of Horace’s Second Satire, Book 1, imitated by Pope as 
Sober Advice from Horace to the Young Gentlemen of the Town. This was included in Dods- 
ley’s 1738 edition of Pope’s works and, as Elwin has remarked, “‘certainly did not appear 
there without the connivance of the poet.” It is interesting in this connection to notice 
that among Malone’s papers (Bodley MS Malone 30, folio 70) is a sheet in some other 
hand than Malone’s containing the dates of Pope’s writings, which had evidently been sub- 
mitted to Dr Johnson, perhaps to assist in the preparation of the Life of Pope. It concludes 
with this paragraph: “Sober Advice from Horace not being in Dr Warburton’s Edition is sent 
for Dr Johnson’s perusal. If he desires to see the pieces by Lord Hervey & Lady MSW 
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I mentioned to him a scheme I had for a new ed® of Pope’s Works—He said he thought 
whatever Warburton had done ought to be retained. Add as much as you will to his notes— 
but suppress nothing. He supposed that the new arrangement that W. had made of P’s 
works was concerted between them before the death of Pope—& that therefore I had no 
right to alter it—So also of the Letters (w® I thought might be better arranged in the 
order of time*)—‘P choose to class them as written to particular persons—The most you 
have a right to do is by a table to direct how they may be most conveniently read.—An 
author’s disposition of his own works is sacred, & an ed" has no right to vary it—For the 
same reason he said, he s* not insert the Satire of Horace nor the paraphrase on the 1* 
Psalm—tho’ undoubtedly Pope’s— 

He once he said had thought of publishing a new edit of Hooker’s Eccl. Polity—to which 
book it was an obj® that there was not a sufficient number of breaks or pauses in it.— 
But if he had executed his scheme, he said he sh* have thought it incumbent upon him to 
distinguish the beginning of all Hooker’s Paragraphs by a certain mark, & his own by 
another—lest perhaps he sh¢ break sentences which the author perhaps would have thought 
more properly conjoined. 

* Mem. a line of it in the first ed" of the Dunciad—Show’d her fore buttocks &c.5 


Doubtless few conjectures would be less fruitful than to attempt to estimate 
the extent of Johnson’s influence on subsequent conceptions of the sanctity of an 
author’s text and the humble responsibilities of an editor. But Johnson could 
hardly have chosen a better pupil to transmit his principle to the world than 
Edmond Malone. 


Oxford University James M’ Osporn 





Montague after the publication of the 1* Satire of 2 book of Horace they are in my pos- 
session & shall be ready for Dr Johnson whenever they are wanted.” 

* Malone later stated this principle of epistolary editing in the Foreword to his collection 
of Dryden’s letters. (Prose Works of John Dryden, 1800, Vol. 1, Part ii, page 4. 

5 This is a misquotation of line 141 of the 1728 “Owl’”’ Dunciad where it is part of the 
attack on Eliza Haywood. In the Sober Advice from Horace line 34 is parallel, which carries 
the footnote “‘A Verse taken from Mr Pope.” 


13. MARIANELA Y DE L’INTELLIGENCE DE TAINE 


CrastricANDOosE a Galdés generalmente en la escuela naturalista y sabiendo el 
valor que concedfan los escritores de esta escuela al documento humano y la 
observacién, se puede pensar ficilmente, al leer en Marianela la manera de 
reaccionar de Pablo—ciego de nacimiento, al que se le devuelve el sentido la de 
vista extirpandole las cataratas—ante le realidad, que nos encontramos con uno 
de tantos ejemplos de observacién de la vida real como nos ofrecen los novelistas 
de los Gltimos treinta afios del interesante siglo XIX. Es posible que sea asf; 
pero, por todas las confrontaciones que voy a citar inmediatamente, me parece 
mucho mfs probable que la fuente de Galdés no sea en este caso la realidad, sino 
un tratado de Psicologia. 

Comienza diciendo Pablo, que no conoce “el mundo mAs que por el pensami- 
ento, el tacto y el ofdo”’;! luego se habla de las posibilidades de la operacién y, 


1 Marianela (Madrid. 1902), p. 15. 
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como es natural, a] lado de voces de uso comin hay otras de un vocabulario mis 
estrictamente cientffico: cornea, cristalino, hialoides, humor vitreo, estado pig- 
mentario, catépirica. Se lleva a cabo la intervencién quirdrgica con resultado 
positivo y en seguida se nos presenta la manera de reaccionar de Pablo al ver 
por primera vez, quien es observado con viva curiosidad por su doctor, Teodoro 
Golfin, “porque era aquél el segundo caso de curacién de ceguera congénita que 
habfa presenciado”’.? 
Pablo al poder ver, lo primero que sintié fué, que 


las im4genes entraban, dig4moslo asf, en su cerebro violenta y atropelladamente con una 
especie de brusca embestida, de tal modo que él creia chocar contra los objetos; las montajfias 
lejanas se le figuraban hallarse al alcance de su mano, y vefa los objetos y personas que 
le rodeaban cual si répidamente cayeran sobre sus ojos*. . . . Principia a hacerse cargo de los 
colores. ... Aun no posee bien la adaptacién a las distancias.‘...Trajeron un espejo 
y Pablo se miré en él. Este soy yo . . . -dijo con loca admiraci6n. Trabajo me cuesta el 
creerlo . .. ¢Y como estoy dentro de esta agua dura y quieta?iQué cosa tan admirable es 
el vidrio! Parece mentira que los hombres hayan hecho esta atmésfera de piedra.* 


Taine nos cuenta que, “Dans un cas rapporté par M. Nunnely, “le jeune 
patient disait que les objets ‘ouchaient ses yeux, et il marchait avec précaution, 
tenant les mains élevées devant ses yeux, pour empécher ces objets de les toucher 
et de les blesser.’* Al ciego de Cheselden 


quand avec les yeux il eut connu le visage de ses parents, on lui montra le portait de son 
pére en miniature sur la montre de sa mére; on lui dit ce que c’était, et il le reconnut comme 
ressemblant. Mais il s’étonna fort qu’un grand visage pat étre représenté dans un si petit 
espace; auparavant, disait-il, cela lui aurait paru aussi impossible que de mettre un bois- 
seau dans un setier? 


Respecto a las distancias dice: 
Il leur faut du temps pour accorder les diverses sensations visuelles que le méme objet leur 


fournit selon ses diverses distances, et pour les raccorder toutes ensemble avec les muscu- 
laires et tactiles-que l’objet leur a déja fournies® 


Sobre los colores, al citar el caso de la operada por Waldrop: “‘Cependant elle 
apprenait peu a peu le nom de couleurs, et les distingua vite.’’® 

No creo aventurado afirmar que la relaci6n de los pasajes citados de Taine con 
los de Galdés es clara y nos permiten ver su procedimiento de trabajo: elaboracién 
del documento cientffico buscado en el libro, no sélo para hacerlo entrar m4s 
' naturalmente en la narracién, sino para acomodarlo a su nuevo papel que ya no 
es cientffico, es poético. Los dos filtimos ejemplos—distancias, colores—quedan 
reducidos a una referencia brevisima, que al mostrarnos el lento progreso de la 
acomodacién del ojo a su funcién da una sensacién de completa realidad a la 
convalecencia de Pablo. 

En cambio los dos primeros ejemplos los transforma Galdés convenientemente, 
aprovechando el sentido dramAtico que contiene el primero—el tocar y el herir 


2 Ibid., p. 229. 3 Ibid., p. 228.  Ibid., p. 231. 
5 Ibid., p. 234. © H. Taine, De L’Intelligence (Paris, 1923), m1, 156. 
1 Ibid. p. 157. * Ibid. p. 158. * Ibid. p. 159. 
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son en manos del autor de Marianela, “una entrada violenta y atropellada en el 
cerebro”; “una brusca embestida”’; “un rapido caer”; y los objetos se han desdo- 
blados en montafias, objetos y personas-; haciendo que sea la reaccién de Pablo 
al abrir por segunda vez los ojos; pues, claro la primera nos muestra sédlo el 
terror de Pablo ante la luz. La mutacién del segundo pasaje es mAs completa, 
porque el retrato del padre se cambia en espejo en el cual el mismo Pablo se 
contempla y se adivina facilmente que la intenci6én de Galdés ha sido lograr un 
valor lfrico. 

Por esto, aunque Taine dice: “D’ordinaire, leur cristallin, quoique opaque, 
laisse déja passer un peu de lumiére’’,!° Galdés escribe: ‘‘Pero pienso otra cosa. 
(Es el doctor que habla). La fisura y la catarata permiten comtiinmente que entre 
un poco de claridad, y nuestro ciego no percibe claridad alguna,’ porque quiere 
que Pabio desconozca totalmente lo que es la luz hasta el momento de la opera- 
cién. Y donde podemos seguir todo el proceso de elaboracién que sufren los 
materiales empleados por Galdés es al comparar la cita que hace Taine de un 
caso contado por Franz, On the eye: ‘Gaspard Hauser donne les détails suivants 
sur ce qu’il éprouva lorsque, pour la premiére fois, il fut tiré de la prison obscure 
ou il avait passé seul tout sa vie... ,”" con lo que dice el padre de Pablo 
refiriendose a su hijo: “Pero lo mds raro es que arrastrado de su imaginacién 
potente, la cual es como un Hércules atado con cadenas dentro de un calabozo 
y que forcejea por romper hierros y muros... .”"4 

Este Hércules con cadenas y forcejeando por romper hierros y muros lo debe- 
mos a la asociacién, para un espafiol tan natural, de la prisién obscura con el 
recuerdo de Segismundo, reforzando asi el elemento dram4tico que se encuentra 
ya en la metdfora de Franz. 

Joaquin CASALDUERO 

Smith College 


10 Ibid. p. 155. 1! Marianela, p. 140. 
18 Taine, O.c., p. 158. 8 Marianela, p. 133. 
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